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Art. 1.—Madrid in 1835: Sketches of the Metropolis of Spain 
and tts Inhabitants, and of Society and Manners tn the Peninsula. 
By a Resipent Orricer. In 2 vols. London: Saunders and Otley. 
1836. 


Our readers may think that we have of late directed their attention so 
frequently to Spain, as to warrant a pause of considerable length 
before recurring again to the same quarter. Indeed, the intemperate 
or the party-coloured accounts which have filled almost every work 
that has been written concerning that interesting country, since the 
commencement of the present civil war, have rendered the subject 
suggested by the title of these volumes, even more unwelcome than 
mere frequency of discussion could have done. The events that 
have occupied the attention of many of the writers referred to, are 
also of a character by no means engaging ; and therefore we did not 
at first suppose that the work before us should obtain more than a 
short notice on our part. A slight glance at its contents, however, 
satisfied us that it dealt little about the war or the merits and 
prospects of the hostile parties; that in short it was what it pro- 
fessed to be, Sketches of Spain, or rather of Madrid and of the 
people of Spain. Life, society, manners, sights, the inhabitants in 
their every-day and holy-day trim, and such like things as are al- 
ways to be seen and studied, chiefly engage the author. He does 
not spare the follies or the foibles of the governors or the governed. 
He writes well, and he knows it. This talent and this conviction 
have rendered him even too fond of letting his hand run on to an 
unnecessary length, to the overloading of his subject or to its en- 
feebling. We detect too often symptoms of exaggeration in the 


writer’s attempt to excite a laugh or complete a picture. To be 

sure, Spain, above all the countries in Europe, abounds with the 

picturesque. ‘The institutions of the country, the traditions, the 

feelings of the people, and their modes of living, are far less changed 

than has been the case with similar things elsewhere. The Spanish 
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 eagpatd in particular, are worthy of being elaborately portrayed. 
hey are still a noble race, in spite of great oppression and long 
misgovernment. Their garb, their bearing, are not more charac- 
teristic than their integrity of character. ‘Their quaint prejudices 
are of themselves excellent subjects for the pen; while the ‘* Auld 
Lang-syne” memorials of the land have a mellow hue that must 
ever prove attractive to all who love to cherish the most affecting 
recollections of the past. Our author is clearly one of these lovers, 
and an adept at communicating to his pictures the warmth and the 
raciness of the original ; so that though he may at times border on 
extravagance, he is, in general, in character with his subject, and an 
amusing, as well as a sensible guide. 

We can easily believe that Madrid must be approached, by every 
stranger who is duly alive to the charms of chivalrous history, with 
peculiar emotions. It has been said that there is but one Madrid 
in the world. And yet, we are told, that in nearing its gates, 
there are no agreeable suburbs to be seen, nor such as generally 
grace the exterior of a proud city. Miserable hovels present them- 
selves, or here and there a wooden weatherbeaten cross on the road- 
side, with some stones cast around its base, marking a spot of vio- 
lence and blood ; and if the ingress be by the Bayonne road, it is 
also said to be difficult to believe oneself to have reached the far- 
famed ‘‘ Metropolis of Spain and the Indies,” until the wretched 
accommodation, filthy attendance, and extravagant charges, fully 
convince the most incredulous of having, at length, arrived at the 
wished-for goal. With the exception of a very few streets and 
public buildings, the city by no means relieves the disappointment 
caused by the nakedness of the exterior. It is not uncommon—to 
mention one striking irregularity in the grouping of the houses—to 
find a tumble-down looking dwelling, supporting itself against 
the palace of a grandee. A similar discrepancy prevails in the style 
of living among the higher and lower orders. Every thing is in 
extremes. Luxury and misery, comfort and squalidness are con- 
stantly elbowing one another. Certain municipal improvements, 
however, have recently taken place. The streets are nearly now as 
well lighted as other great continental towns. Flagways are being 
laid down for the convenience of passengers. Above all, the beg- 
gars, with their rags, vermin, and lamentations, have been obliged 
to withdraw, a fit Lazaretto for their reception having been pro- 
vided. The inhabitants are of a cosmopolite-looking description, 
differing marvellously in language and costume—European, Oriental, 
and Spanish, all mingling together. The far-famed Prado, it would 
appear, furnishes the most diversified and stirring scene belonging 
to this metropolis. Take that part of it called the Saloon—the spot 
most renowned in this field for amorous intrigue and adventure. 

‘The young, the elegant, and the mass of the population, assemble 
here at fixed and different hours. Though much frequented at all sea- 
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sons of the year, it never presents so brilliant a spectacle as in the fine 
afternoon of a day in spring, when the deep blue sky of Madrid displays 
its cloudless vault and surpassing beauty. On such a day, when the flood 
of population is rolling downwards towards the Prado, following the nar- 
row flagways in two dark lines, and a portion dispersed over the wide 
street of Alcala, the spectacle presented by the infinite variety of colours 
and costumes, the buz of so great a crowd, and a bright and glorious sun 
gilding every object, is of the most striking and animated kind. This 
imposing mass of life flows on and increases in volume, until it finally 
disburthens itself into the ample ‘saloon,’ as rivers discharge their waters 
into the bosom of the wide ocean. 

*« Now begins an agreeable confusion, a friendly elbowing, a volley of 
‘Senora! at your feet;’ ‘I kiss your hand, Caballero !’ ogling of eyes and 
manceuvring of fans, an everchanging succession of faces, and an inces- 
sant exchange of laudatory or splenetic remarks on each other. 

‘‘ The rumble of carriages, the galloping of horses, an atmosphere 
loaded with white thin dust, the battling and barking of well-washed, 
shorn and whiskered poodles, the shrill cry of the aquador— Berro, 
Berro, cold as snow, another little glass, who will drink it? Water! 
Water !’—the little ragamuffin’s plaintive, ‘ Candela! Caballero, quien 
la quiere?’ and the whisking of his burning ropes-end in fiery circles— 
the low rushing sound of many feet and voices, are all so many proofs of 
the Prado being in its pride and strength ! 

“ Acquaintances meet and stop in little groups to chat about the ball 
or tertudta of the night before. The ladies kiss one another’s cheeks in 
the most affectionate manner. ‘ Adios! Juanita! How do you do? 
Have you slept after the ball? Jesus! I could not waltz at all with that 
horrid pesado, who persecuted me the whole night.’ ‘ Abour! Joaquina! 
you already know that I love you!’ ‘ Tell me, Juanita, did you ever see 
such a bonnet as she wears. There she sails along, so proud of it! It 
does not at all become her. If she thinks she locks like a Francesea, I 
can tell her she is very much mistaken.’ ‘Paquita! for God’s sake, look 
at that fat dolores, strutting about in a basquina. Vamos! Some people 
are either blind or mad. She has no shape at all, the same everywhere. 
Ave Maria! look, look at her foot, goto. I would rather take the air 
outside the gate of Toledo all my life, than shew such a piece of furni- 
ture, for all the world like a butifard from Mallorca. But my aunt is 
bellowing to me; good bye. Pichoncita (little pigeon), adieu!’ This 
charitable flower knot is again mingled with the mass.”—-vol. i, pp. 189 
—193. 

Who has not heard of the language of love which a Spanish lady 
can discourse by means of her frudling fan? It is, says our author, 
the inseparable companion of the little girl, from three years of 
age to fourteen, when, from a handy plaything, it is turned into a 
formidable offensive and defensive weapon, giving a trembling 
swain an ecstatic “ yes!” or crushing a presuming suitor with an 
irrevocable “no!”—the spreading and furling of the wings of this 
painted interpreter, expressing all the intermediate degrees of 
feeling and passion. A Spanish woman without her fan, if young, 
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is “a fairy without her wand—if old, a witch without her broom- 
stick.” If the fair sex be dexterous performers by means of the 
fan, the gentlemen are equally expert with the cigar. It is no un- 
common thing to see one of these lords of the creation striving to 
earn the applause of his acquaintance, by discharging a column of 
smoke, first down one nostril, then down another. The organs of 
eating and of smelling are not alone made subservient to the weed ; 
those of sight are also called upon by these men of skill and taste, 
to perform a share of a vapourish exploit, and to send forth a 
portion of the blue cloud. Nor is this all; the ears are made the 
conduits by which many a graceful wreath of smoke is transmitted 
to take an upward flight, constituting the ne plus ultra of cigar 
practice. 

Almost every house in Madrid has its tertu/ia or circle of ac- 
quaintance, who meet to spend the evening and discuss the thou- 
sand-and-one reports which are abroad. Our author represents the 
people of that city as being remarkable for their news-thirstiness ; 
and really, if the specimens of conversation which he gives, be a fair 
sample of their prevailing discourse, the Spaniards must be the most 
arrant triflers we ever read of. There is one peculiarity, however, in 
their tertulian gossip, according to the statement before us, which 
cannot but strike a stranger, with regard to such a community, and 
in a country so governed ; and this is the familiarity with which 
both men and women speak of public affairs and public characters. 
There are strange incongruities in the human inind. The Spaniards 
are proverbially celebrated for gravity and circumspection, and yet 
there is an abundant store of frivolity and light-heartedness at 
bottom, if we are to judge of them by their fancy for masks, prome- 
nading, and bull-fights. In Carnival time, the most squalid beggars 
pick up a grotesque head-dress, or some filthy disguise, performing 
all sorts of antics, while songs and unbounded merriment are the 
accompaniments. Among the higher classes, every house is con- 
verted into a tailor’s and dress-maker’s shop. 


‘‘ Fathers and mothers, sons and daughters, husbands and lovers, aunts 
and uncles, nephews and nieces, tutors and pupils, are all in council as- 
sembled. Some cut out paper patterns, unravel silk, shape a hat, match 
ribands, thread needles, pick up thimbles, sew, talk, scream, and try on 
their costumes ; discuss and settle the balls they are to go to, and the sub. 
scriptions to be taken among all, so as to allow a change of scene. Now 
is the precious moment for a hitherto neglected suitor to open his purse 
and prove his attachment, according to the old proverb, that ‘ Obras son 
amores.’ Let him lay at the feet of his ‘ fair tyrant’ two, three, or four 
subscription tickets for different balls; one for Santa Catalina, one for 
Abrantes, another for St. Bernard’s, or for Solis, or for the Theatre del 
Principe. She must be the most flinty-hearted of all damsels, or he the 
most unfortunate of swains, if such unequivocal liberality does not meet 
its due reward.”’—vol. i, pp. 280, 281. 
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Every stranger who has sojourned for any considerable length of 
time in Spain, and who has instructed or amused the world 
with an account of his travels, has tried his descriptive hand 
at bull-fights, which an antiquated author, Argote de Molina, 
says ‘‘ is the most gentle pastime known in Spain.” But we do 
not, in the pages now before us, discover anything very novel on this 
subject, and therefore pass it over ; resting in the hope, however, 
that the degrading and cruel pastime, which not very many years 
ago was deemed worthy of being practised by the grandees of the 
kingdom, is about to fall into disrepute, according as education 
finds its way among the superior classes of the community. It 
belongs to the fair sex to accomplish this reform ; for nowhere does 
woman maintain a more despotic sway over her admirers than in 
this country of bull-baiting ; and were these beautiful tyrants to ab- 
sent themselves from all such savage diversions, it is not to be sup- 
posed that their slaves would long countenance the naturally dis- 
gusting show. 

Our author’s account of men in office in Spain, from the lowest 
to the highest, is far from flattering. The mode in which place- 
hunters go to work—the conduct of place-holders—and the routine 
of public service, furnish topics and anecdotes which are as unworthy 
of an energetic and high-minded people, as they are grotesque. 
Take, as a sample, the description of a ininister’s levee. 


“A good hour before the appointed time arrives, the anti-chamber and 
long lobby are crowded with multitudes pacing to and fro; some in 
groups, holding council in an under tone and animated gestures; others 
singly, with their heads down, their finger resting on the chin or lip, evi- 
dently concocting shrewd and convincing arguments; whilst a few 
caballeros, remarkable for their free and easy carriage, iooking up at the 
ceiling, and yawning, or passing in review the row of females ranged 
upon the wooden benches placed against the wall, may be known at a 
glance for perscns who had nothing more to do but to perform the agree- 
able task of returning the minister thanks for the satisfactory termination 
of their business. The crowd in attendance is composed of military offi- 
cers of all grades; peasants, male and female; and soldiers, halt, blind, 
and maimed. Among the officers, were veterans, with bald pates and 
straggling grey hairs; uniforms, equally curious for their fashion as 
venerable for their antiquity; swords and sword-belts to match; cocked 
hats, with huge red cockades of six inches in diameter—all, all, both men 
and wearables, relics of old forgotten times, and representations of long- 
forgotten services, commencing under God knows what king, and of some 
half a century or more in duration, and pleading wounds and toils by land 
and sea as additional claims upon the government for compensation. The 
lavish massy gold or silver embroidery on the cuffs and collars of some of 
them, mark the transatlantic warriors—men who had for years led the life 
of the desert under the banners of the captive king, and escorted the 
millions of Peru and of Mexico to the galleons of Old Spain. Here they 
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are, a3 time-marks, to separate the present from the past. Long used to 
the sight of bars of silver and ingots of gold, with facilities of reaching 
both, they appear in the crowd like the elders of the east, telling of va- 
nished splendour and countless riches, in the garb of poverty. ‘ Eh, sirs! 
we have fought for Spain, the Old and the New ; we have been witnesses 
of her power, and pomp, and gorgeous bearing! But that is past! we 


are old—we are in want! Date obolum Belisario !’ ’”—vol. ii, pp. 49— 
51. 


It is a great mistake, which those fal] into who are familiar with 
the history of the ricos hombres of proud Castile, and of man 
illustrious lines of Spanish ancestry, when they still regard that 
romantic land as a soil whence a crop of noble scions worthy of the 
parent stocks, naturally and successively spring up. The Grandees 
of the present day, says the writer before us, exhibit the most 
humiliating contrast to their ancestors ; and this not more by the 
debasement of their minds, than the debility and diminutive size of 
their bodies. Their ignorance, their low pursuits, their familiarity . 
with servants, their want of ambition, and their want of importance 
in the state, are all topics of regret, and points which require a 
sweeping reform. The wretched condition of their estates, the 
decay of edifices, the pernicious character of their agriculture, and 
their cumbrous establishments, are unequivocal signs of a broken- 
down order of men and things. ‘The education of the daughters of 
the nobility is both old-fashioned and ridiculously defective ; while 
their senitiin is anomalous. Polite accomplishments, such as 
music, dancing, and drawing, are not yet universal among them. 
They are taught their prayers, to sew and embroider, attend mass, 
sermons, processions, and so forth; and they are destined to the 
arms of one of their own caste and kindred, without the hope or 
chance of having their fancy consulted. The author has some 
curious observations regarding the offspring of such unions. 

‘Many profound physiologists and natural philosophers have attributed 
the pigmy size of the present race of grandees, both male and female, to 
the aristocratic and brahminical custom of coupling constantly by castes. 
An anomaly somewhat singular on this subject, which I have myself ob- 
served, has however escaped their notice hitherto—namely, that the hair 
and complexion of the younger scions of the family, are seldom like those 
of either father or mother: the former generally exhibiting light hair, 
fair complexion, and blue eyes; while the latter are black and swarthy, 
or vice versd. It is the mayorasgo (first-born) alone who seems to in- 
herit the features and characteristics of his noble parents. I regret that 
my studies have not been of the kind to enable me tu offer such a solution 
of the difficulty which this case presents, as would be accepted by my 
readers as satisfactory.”’—vol. ii, pp. 106, 107. 

We fear it will be long before so many long-established, but 
ridiculous customs and erroneous opinions or methods, as our author 
sets down to the account of the people of Spain, can be modified or 
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suppressed ; but till a general reform takes place, we may in vain 
look for her assuming her — status among the nations of Eu- 
rope, or of her ceasing to be considered as a sadly degenerated 
country. One of the most interesting chapters in these volumes, 
and one which affords a melancholy picture of the schoolmaster’s 
services, contains an account of the cholera in Madrid in 1834, and 
of the credulity of the inhabitants, who for a length of time believed 
that the city was blessed with such a salubrious air, as to resist the 
approach and reign of any such pestilence within the precincts of the 
walls of this charmed spot. Reports ever and anon came up from 
the south, of the ravages the disease was making at Seville and 
other places in Andalusia. But they scarcely excited a remark in 
the metropolis ; for, was it not well known “ that every animal, dog, 
cat, or man, coming by a violent death, and cast into the streets, 
not only does not smell nasty, or breed worms, but parches and dries 
up pleasantly, and retains so healthy and lively a look, as to save 
the necessity of embalming, which is so extravagantly dear in other 
countries?” And thus was every person tranquillised, and en- 
couraged to snap his fingers at the blue enemy. 

But the cholera did approach and enter the heroic city of Madrid, 
when the consternation of the people became as extravagant as their 
security had been. Immediately after the fact of this direful visi- 
tation became generally known, our author sallied forth into the 
streets, that he might judge with his own eyes of the state in which 


things were. The following is part of his sketch of what he saw in 
the course of this perambulation. 


“The streets presented a singular aspect: here and there knots of peo- 
ple were talking and gesticulating vehemently in the shade of a vestibule ; 
others were passing rapidly on, some with handkerchiefs to their mouths, 
by way of precaution. Straw and hay were scattered about before the 
doorway of many houses, symptoms of packing and departure ; all sorts 
of vehicles, from the family coach down to the humble two-wheeled ox- 
cart, were to be seen waiting for their burthens in every direction. There 
was no getting up stairs, for the crowd of servants, masters, and mistresses 
thronging them on various errands—trunks were lying in the entrances 
and on the pavement, too bulky to be taken, and left to the care of any 
acquaintance or menial. I observed one corpulent gentleman in particu- 
lar, who had secured a ca/essin for himself. It was crammed with lug- 
gage before and behind; but one large trunk still remained on the pave- 
ment, whose contents must have been valuable, judging from the owner’s 
earnest attempts to persuade the apathetic and incredulous ca/essero that 
it was as ‘light as a feather,’ * might go on the top,’ &c. Just at that 
moment, a friend of the departing traveller passed by, and whispered some- 
thing in hisear. The result was a nimbler spring into the carriage than 
could have been looked for from his bulk, and a shout of ‘ Anda!’ to the 
calessero. ‘* Y el baule >’ (And the trunk ?) said his gal/ego in waiting. 
‘ The trunk !—take care of it, and God will reward you!’ answered the 
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fat man. The ca/essin set off at a sharp trot, and disappeared in a twink- 
ling. 

It was distressing, and at the same time ludicrous, to see the carriages 
full of men, women, and children, crushed in together—some before, 
some behind; trunks and band-boxes hastily packed,some not even shut, 
displaying the fag-ends of their contents ; caps and bonnets tied and pinned 
to the windows, dangling to and fro with the motion of the carriage. The 
passengers in the galeras were not much better off. Obliged to stow them- 
selves on the top of the luggage, which nearly reached the awning over- 
head, the men were too happy to secure their admission by taking off their 
hats,and crouching themselves into a ball ;—the females diminished their 
bulk by divesting themselves of their combs, and caps, and bonnets—any 
sacrifice for a ‘fit.’ When they set off, they formed as unenviable a 
collection of human flesh as one can conceive.” —vol. ii, pp. 345—347. 


Few remained in the capital who had the means to leave it, the 
rest resigning themselves to fate or to despair. The usual sanatory 
precautions were taken, but still the pestilence raged and reigned. 
And now, men more cruel than that pestilence threatened many of 
the peaceful and healthy. These inoculated the ear of the populace 
with the most wicked and dreadful insinuations, declaring “ that 
the fountains were poisoned !—that the Jesuits, the friars, had done 
it!’? Death to these men was now vociferated, nor was it long ere 
a woful scene of carnage disgraced Madrid. Nearly sixty unarmed 
and innocent monks were massacred, and for a moment the cholera 
was entirely forgotten’; and all this in Spain, during the nineteenth 
century. It is a striking commentary, certainly, on the progress of 
light and civilization. The motives which swayed the originators 
of this base conspiracy are thus spoken of by our author :— 


“ There is little doubt that it was the intention of the projectors to pro- 
duce a rival to the St. Bartholomew, the Sicilian Vespers, or some of 
those other wholesale butcheries which crimson the pages of history. 
Had such a catastrophe occurred in a distant province, or been perpetrated 
by an overwhelming and infuriated populace, it would be more a cause 
of lamentation over the fierce aberrations of ignorant and savage men, 
than of stigma upon those whose business it is to counteract their effects. 
But, in this case, the garrison of a large capital, and nearly the whole of 
its inhabitants, were witnesses to the absence of all excuse or palliative 
for the conduct of the persons who were, on that day, invested with the 
reins of authority. The government was only the interpreter and repre- 
sentative of the public feeling of indignation when, by one vigorous act, 
it removed all the authorities of the capital, both civil and military, and 
gave the strictest orders for the apprehension and punishment of all the 
actors in this horrible scene. 

‘** The troops bivouacked in the streets during the night, and prevented 
the recurrence of any farther disasters. The monstrous and mischievous 
fable of the poisoned waters (a fable, by the way, which, with various 
modifications, found its way to popular belief, and was productive of 
similar excesses in most European countries where the cholera made its 
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‘appearance ), died the day after its birth, and disappeared from the public 


recollection.’”’—vol. ii, pp. 366—368. 

However innocent the monks of Madrid might be of poisoning 
the waters, our author is of opinion that they have done the Queen’s 
cause much harm, by poisoning the ears of the peasantry in the re- 
mote provinces where the war rages. And yet this influence, he 
believes, is possessed through fear, rather than respect. The con- 
fessional is abused for this purpose ; and not unfrequently has the 
summons to arms in behalf of Don Carlos and the Inquisition, been 
thundered from the pulpit. The obstinate contest now maintained 
in the north, therefore, owes its origin and duration to the ghostly 
race. Nay, the sturdy monks have in many cases thrown aside 
both cowl and missal, and gone forth to preach ‘‘no quarter” to their 
enemies ; they being, continues the writer, the most sanguinary 
among the troops of Charles V. But he also repeats the denial re- 
garding the nature of the bond of union between friar and peasant. 


“The monks stand precisely in the shoes of rich proprietors, or power- 
ful landlords, with regard to their tenantry. A great proportion of the 
soil of the country being ecclesiastical property, the resident inhabitants, 
who are employed by the monks in the cultivation of their lands, naturally 
look up to them as their landlords and masters, on whom is their sole de- 
pendence. They know these masters too well not to be aware that a re- 
fusal to obey their orders, or any sign of disaffection to their cause, 
would be certain to deprive them of their whole means of existence. 

“That this is the real tone of feeling of the peasantry in general towards 
the friars I am fully convinced. There may be here and there exceptions, 
produced by family ties, when friends or relations have put on the habit; 
but it may be safely asserted, that the great majority are actuated by such 
notions as I have stated. Even in the kingdom of Navarre—that classic 
land of Levites and their admirers—it is well known that, at least, half 
the young men comprising the insurgent forces are pressed into the ranks ; 
and they are only kept there by the dread of the most terrible chastise- 
ment. A man’s life never weighed a feather with their redoubted chief- 


tain, Zumalacarregui.”—vol. ii, pp. 136—138. 


This last extract contains the strongest, and, indeed, almost the 
only reference, which we have detected in these volumes, to the sub- 
ject of the present civil war in Spain. We may therefore safely 
recommend the work to all parties, assuring them, were it necessary, 
after the specimens introduced, that the whole is written in a strain 
of liveliness, smartness, but yet heart-felt kindliness, that is highly 
engaging as well as amusing. In short, the author has suceeeded in 
his endeavour to communicate a striking picture of Spanish charac- 
ter and life. His style is peculiarly elegant and felicitous. 
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Art. I1.—The Rambler in Mexico: 1834. By Cuarues Joszpn La- 
troBe, Author of the “ Alpenstock,” &c. London: Seeley. 1836. 


A votumE which is the result, and contains the fruits, of a three 
months’ residence and ramble in a foreign country, as in the present 
instance, cannot be supposed to go beyond the surface of things, in 
so far as the character and genius of the inhabitants, and the na- 
tional institutions, or the working of the government, go. Mr. 
Latrobe had not even, according to his own statement, many of 
those opportunities which travellers frequently enjoy in other parts 
of the world, of studying the social and domestic manners of the 
Mexicans, owing to an alleged jealousy which they entertain towards 
all strangers coming from foreign parts. It is, therefore, only broad 
traits, and such as may be observed and scanned by a bird of pas- 
sage, of which he could possibly be cognizant. These traits, how- 
ever, are indices of a nature too unerring in New Spain, to be mis- 
understood or falsely interpreted by any person of ordinary penetra- 
tion ; and if not made to head too many or too weighty inferences, 
they may be advantageously described and consulted. It is on this 
account, and with such limitations, that the information contained 
in the present work must be taken. ‘The author has had few mate- 
rials to dispose of and work upon. He is also, perhaps, not devoid 
of prejudices of a political and religious nature. He certainly is not 
an admirer of popular self-government. He even argues that the 
Mexicans understand not the principles of democracy upon which 
they pretend to act ; that they have not the conviction of the value 
of education, nor the strong moral sense and general diffusion of 
religious principle, necessary for consolidating, upholding, and dig- 
nifying their national system. The matters which are spoken to as 
facts, and as coming under our author’s own observation, seem to 
lend support to this sweeping charge ; and it might not be an un- 
profitable task, were one to inquire into the grounds and causes of 
such feebleness, degeneracy, and inferiority. 

It is well known that Spain, in the government of her colonies, 
was impolitic and tyrannical; but why, since the Mexicans have 
declared themselves independent, do we not discover in their con- 
duct anything like that patriotism which distinguishes almost every 
people, who at first find themselves at liberty to breathe freely, and 
act according as their will and fancy dictate? But instead of 
patriotism, there is universally among them a spirit of partisanship, 
jealousy of one another, and self-aggrandizement. A long course 
of tyranny, debasing though it be, does not necessarily and directly 
produce this amount of evil. But perhaps in its slow and sure ten- 
dency to dispirit, to lower the standard of feeling, and to pollute by 
its example and by its contact, a universal laxity of morals, and 
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laxity of principle, may ensue, which is fatal to national indepen- 
dence, by destroying all the elements of that coherence and regene- 
ration, which are indispensable to stability, and to the advancement 
of whatever is good or great. The simple fact that education is at 
a low ebb- in New Spain, and held in slight estimation, i$ proof 
positive that the nation is weak, destitute of mind and an elevated 
morality, and incapable of self-government. It may not be difficult 
to copy the theory of government hitherto so happily exercised in 
the United States of America; but the Mexicans want the mate- 
rials which that theory requires for its practical working. And 
here we come to another fact which accounts partly for the inferiority 
of the latter ;—they have descended from a different ancestry. The 
colonists of the South belonged to a stock as unlike to that with 
which the colonists of North America count kindred, as is the cha- 
racter, strength, and virtue of the United States, when compared 
with the condition and prospects of Mexico at the present moment. 
If therefore we put together the degrading and enfeebling effects of 
misrule and tyranny on the part of the mother country—the increas- 
ing degeneracy of Old Spain, during its latter existence, whence 
Mexico was peopled anew—and the evils of revolt even when to get 
rid of a harsh and unjust rule, we may not be far wide from those 
great sources of weakness and worthlessness ascribed to the charac- 
ter of the nation now under especial consideration. It is really one 
of the most melancholy and instructive facts the human mind can 
contemplate, when it finds a country blessed with a climate and a 
soil of unsurpassed beauty and richness—a country not more mag- 
nificent in scenery, than abundant in the most valuable products— 
inhabited and governed by a contemptible people. But such, we 
believe, is the truth in its contrasted form, and such, we are about 
to show, is the representation of our author. 

Mr. Latrobe appears to be a passionate admirer of nature—in 
short, to be a naturalist of superior acquirements. He certainly is 
a spirited and pleasant writer. He can make a good deal of trifles, 
for even on trifles he throws out striking sentiments and important 
remarks. His style is not free of faults, and perhaps affected pecu- 
liarities. But still, while it is forcible, it has a touch of originality 
and raciness about it, which, we doubt not, are part and parcel of 
the man’s nature; and whether;it be sketches of scenery, of persons, 
or events, he is ready, rapid, and descriptive. 

It was early in the year 1834 that our author landed at Tampico. 
Of the inhabitants he speaks badly. He says that, native and 
foreign, they have the same lust of gain, only differing in this, that 
the one strives for it by hook and by crook, while the others wait 
till it drops before their noses. As to religion, the God of the south 
is Mammon. The Mexicans are ignorant, debased, insufferably 
proud and bigoted; while the majority of the young European mer- 
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chants evince, by word and deed, that the lessons of their youth, 
and the God of their fathers, are alike forgotten. But turn to his 
representation of the neighbouring country. 


“I might be daily seen, after securing a breakfast, which, considering 
how doubtful the dinner was, was a very necessary precaution, stealing 
off up to the Bluff, and among the fragile Indian huts. My accoutrement 
consisted of a good cudgel—a long sharp knife, the same that had oper- 
ated upon the bisons—a few thousand entomological pins—a bag for seeds, 
and a broad-eaved palmetto sombrero. 

“That was certainly a species of intoxication! All was new, except 
the earth I trod upon—trees, shrubs, plants, insects, and birds. I gathered, 
examined, impaled. No flowers courted my admiring gaze in vain. No 
insect hummed in my ear unattended to. If I skirted the river side— 
there was the garrulous jackdaw with his mates quarrelling in their in- 
describable manner among the glossy leaves and innumerable stems of the 
mangroves; the white snow-crane standing motionless in the shallow 
water, or a flight of vultures hovering over a dark corner, where my ap- 
proach had scared them from the bloated carcass—not unfrequently a 
humanone. Further, the huge slimy log, half buried in the mud, crowded 
with terrapins ; and the loathsome alligator squathing among the reeds 
on the shore. I would then follow one of those narrow winding paths 
cut in that thick dense shrubbery which covers a great portion of the sur- 
face of the country in the vicinity of Tampico—a wilderness of curious 
trees and thickets matted and woven together with ten thousand creepers 
and parasitical plants, with their graceful hanging flowers, seed-vessels — 
vines, passifloras, and splendid convolvuli—rendered quite impervious by 
the thorny nature of the covert, and the rank growth of prickly aloes which 
form the undergrowth. These were the paradise of the parrot and other 
gaudy rivals. Here and there, a small inclosure of sugar-cane, and a 
picturesque Indian hut, would rise on the ordinary solitude of my stroll. 
I always found the pure blocded native friendly; and a yard of sugar- 
cane, a gourd of water, and perhaps a glass of aqua ardtente, was always 
at my service. For a whole week I found these daily predatory walks 
perfectly delightful. I rushed into every thicket, I culled every flower, 
I handled every thing within reach, and longed to handle a great deal 
which was beyond it.”—pp. 33, 34. 


Mr. Latrobe at first went wheresoever he listed, nothing doubt- 
ing. But it was not long before he suffered for his temerity—and 
from whom, gentle reader? Why, from nothing less and nothing 
more than this, that he found every flower and leaf at war with 


him ; that is to say, he found every vegetable specimen in league 


with armies of insects for their mutual defence against stroller and 
botanist ; so that he can never sufficiently admire those indefati- 
gable and rhinoceros-skinned men, who have succeeded in en- 
riching our European collections with the wonders of the torrid zone. 
Among others of the enemies he had to combat were the gara- 
patos, a species of wood-bug, from the size of a small pin-head to 
that of a pea. The slightest touch of a leaf or twig, is sure to 
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bring myriads of them upon your person, where, attaining the skin, 
they bury themselves to the neck, with their barbed claws, whence 
they cannot be extracted without great irritation, and often inflam- 
mation. 

We introduce one other specimen of our author’s description of 
nature, to be found after he penetrates farther into the country, and 
has recovered from the damage done him by the garapatos. 


“ We considered the scenery of the Canada superior to any we had ever 
seen, comparable to it—and we were, as you know, no novices in moun- 
tain defiles. J have no where met with the sublimity of an alpine moun- 
tain gorge on a great scale, clothed with such beauty. A varied vegeta- 
tion, stimulated by the alternate vehemence of a tropical sun, and the 
gentle dews and moist showers from the mountains above, into an incon- 
ceivable rankness and richness of growth—all that is beautiful and gor- 
geous in colouring and curious in detail—birds—butterflies—insects— 
fruits and flowers—are here presented to the eyes of the traveller, in the 
midst of a chaos of rent and riven rock and dizzy precipice, which would 
be worthy of the most savage defile of the most savage alpine districts of 
Europe. 

* No one who has not beheld with his own eyes, can imagine the vigour 
with which nature puts forth her strength under this incitement from 
alternate heat and moisture. 

“ League after league we moved forward in ecstasy. Every turn dis- 
closed another matchless picture. It was here a grove of old and shattered 
trees of enormous growth, bent over the surface of the river under the 


load of moss and flowering parasites which drew nourishment and life \ 


from their fibres ;—their out-stretched arms, struggling, as it were, in 
the interminable folds of the vines and creepers, whose festoons and gar- 
lands of flowers, fruit, or pods, entwined every bough to the highest 
twig. There again rose a thicket of flowering shrubs of all hues, glist- 
ening in morning dew, over which the insects and butterflies were gloat- 
ing in the bright sun: and such butterflies—the rainbow is dull and 
colourless in comparison ! 

“ Further, the high grey precipice swept down perpendicularly, with 
its red, purple, and grey hues, innumerable weather-stains, and lichens, 
reflected in the still surface of the stream; while its sheets of bare rock 
unveiled to the gaze of the passer by, in the hundreds of thin ‘strata, 
twisted, broken, entwined, and distorted into a thousand shapes, a page 
of nature’s secret doings, which could not be contemplated without a 
feeling of awe. The upper portions of the precipices where they broke 
down from the forested slope of the mountains above, were frequently 
overgrown with long strings of strong wiry grass, or by a peculiar spe- 
cies of cactus which rose like a whitish green column perpendicularly 
from the ledges. 

* Then came the little opening at the entrance of some lateral valley, 
with its Indian hamlet, strips of cultivation fully exposed to the broad 
sun, and groups of rich and sunny bananas, half shrouding the simple 
cabins of the poor natives :—or as a contrast, one of those dens of rubbish, 
situated under the shade of a beetling crag, in which every thing seemed 
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devoted to putrid destruction ;—where you moved in twilight through a 
mass of decaying vegetation ; where no living thing sported, and the 
passenger breathed the chill and humid damp of death, rottenness, and 
decay.”—pp. 64—66. 

It may well be said, that surely no other country on the face of 
the earth is more highly favoured by nature than New Spain, when 
we not only think of its magnificent scenery and mineral produc- 
tions, but of its vegetable riches. Instance the Maguey or dgave 
Americana, which, in appearance, is a stately aloe of a dark 
green hue and leaves of great size and thickness, growing fre- 
quently higher than the head of a rider on horseback, a single one 
of which will yield six hundred pounds of sap in a season. This is 
called the pulque, which is drawn from it several times every day 
for eight or ten weeks, and used as a drink, or distilled into a kind 
of brandy. 

Every one knows, that besides tormenting insects, South Ame- 
rica is often dreadfully disturbed by earthquakes. During our 
author’s stay in Mexico, he experienced several slight shocks. It 
is curious to hear how the natives regard these appalling visitations. 
On one occasion, when Mr. Latrobe was roused from his reading a 
newspaper by a sensation of confusion and giddiness, he perceived 
the curtains and candelabras of the apartment in motion. - In going 
to the balcony and looking into the street below, each individual of 
the passing multitude, as far as he could see, was on his knees— 
‘© the half-naked Indian beside the veiled dama, and the loathsome 
leper beside the gaudily-dressed official. The rider kneeled beside 
his horse, and the arriero among his mules; the carriages had 
halted, and their gay contents bent in clusters in the centre of the 
pavement.” Nothing was heard but prayers, while “ with a slow, 
lateral motion from north to south, the whole city swung like a ship 
at anchor, for about the space of a minute and a half.” As soon 
as the shock was over, the multitude rose, and went about their 
business with perfect “ nonchalance.” This was in the city of 
Mexico, where the massive structure of the buildings and the elastic 
nature of the soil are greatly in favour of the people’s security 
during such tremendous commotions. It is well observed, that the 
frequency of their recurrence has nerved the public mind to the 
pitch described. 

The author uses the term nonchalance as descriptive of the cool- 
ness and composure which the people evinced after the shock of the 
earthquake. This may, however, be an inadequate or inaccurate 
mode of characterizing the feelings of many of these worshippers, 
and affords an instance where a stranger, and one of a different 
creed, misunderstands those whose motives and principles he at- 
tempts to measure. Perhaps the manner in which he sketches 
what he witnessed in the same city during the Holy Week, par- 
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takes of this colouring and deficiency. It would appear that at that 
season there is a great display of the effigies of Judas Iscariot, 
which vary in size from a doll of a foot long, to that of the human 
figure. ‘They are tied by the neck to long poles, in clusters of 
twenty to thirty, and dangle over the people in the street, while 
others are paraded in their processions. The author tells us that 
an old woman shook a Judas at him, probably because he was not 
ready with a genuflection, in one of these processions, muttering, 
<‘ See! here is a countryman of yours,” which he merited, as he 
confesses ; for why was he there if a scoffer? But we quote the 
passage, which we doubt not ought to be taken with the caution 
above suggested, regarding the want of a sufficient knowledge of the 
people, and the likelihood of one religionist judging erroneously of 
the actions and sentiments of others whose faith is different. 


«« During this season every church and monastery had its peculiar ser- 
vices from morning to night. In the Cathedral I heard several; and the 
music accompanied by a small orchestra, was good as to composition, 
though indifferently performed. Within that noble structure I remarked 
nothing in the general style of the rites and services of a particularly 
undignified or revolting character; but to describe the orgies enacted in 
the generality of the other churches, could but be disgusting to you. 
The scenes of the Passion were played and turned into comedy; while 
waltzes and contredances were played over the bier, on which the effigy 
of our Saviour was laid out in state. On the evening of that day, after 
making the round of eighteen or twenty churches, we returned to our 
quarters, thoroughly fatigued and out of spirits. 

« At an early hour on the Saturday, preparations were made to terminate 
the season of humiliation. What humiliation! On going into the streets 
we saw the Judases—which I omitted to tell you, were, in fact, fire-works 
so disguised—hanging by thousands over the centre of the streets, and to 
the fronts of the houses. In the Plaza Mayor, the booths had entirely 
disappeared ; troops were drawn up before the Palace, with the artillery 
in advance; and it was with the utmost difficulty I could make my way 
into the Cathedral. Every part of its pavement was crowded. 

“T had hardly made my way to the high altar, when the deep bell of 
the church tolled half past nine—and the lofty roof and the impending 
dome resounded with the burst of sounds which instantly pervaded the 
great city from one end to another! Within—the trumpet and full organ 
mingled their burst with the clang of the great bells;—the dark veil 
which had shrouded the high-aitar parted and rolled back, displaying the 
gorgeous pile of ornament which it had concealed. Without—the artillery 
thundered in the square—the bells of every church and convent through 
the city clanged incessantly, and were answered by those in the towns 
and villages far and wide—the Judases exploded by thousands, and the 
multitude hailed the conclusion of the Holy Week ! 

‘‘ Before an hour was at an end, the streets resounded to the roll of the 
carriages, and the sounds of innumerable hoofs; the calzadas and canals 
were crowded with Indians returning to their homes; the buyer and the 
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dealer repaired to their traffic; the idler to his vices, and the gambler to 
the monte-table. The robber, exulting under his lightened conscience, 
betook himself to his stand in the pine-forest, to commence a fresh career 
of rapine ; and the assassin to the resumption of his cherished schemes of 
blood and vengeance. The re-opening of the Opera was publicly an- 
nounced, and the citizens joyfully anticipated the recommencement of 
bullfights.”—pp. 162—164. 


Mr. Latrobe states, that notwithstanding the excellent letters of 
introduction which he and his fellow ramblers presented to the 
people of Mexico, and the many verbal compliments which they re- 
ceived in return, it was impossible to cultivate a friendly and 
social spirit with them ; nay, that the European merchants and 
diplomatic corps who had been residents for years in the country, 
attached to whatever party in politics they might be, found it to be 
out of their power to widen their society beyond that of themselves, 
with the exception of the few Mexicans, whose visits to Europe 
had rendered them susceptible of the advantages of a different style 
of intercourse. This state of things in the capital of the country, 
is attributed to the jealousy which the natives entertain mrss 
foreigners, and the low intrigues that universally prevail among 
themselves. The following is a gloomy picture. 


“It is evident that the lamentable effects of the political state of the 
country, and the constant struggle between parties for mastery, are felt 
throughout the whole structure of society. There is no frankness and 
no forgiveness between those who are for the moment in power, and those 
who have in any way shewn favour to another modification of the Consti- 
tution; or abetted other rulers. The instant that the struggle is at an 
end by the defeat of the one, the other takes advantage of its victory to 
crush their humbled adversary by confiscation, exile, and domestic op- 
pression. 

“Unhappy Mexico! No sooner has a government seemed to be fairly 
seated, and felt itself called to exercise authority, and to enforce the laws, 
but some discontented partisan runs off to a distance from the Capital, 
gets a band of malcontents together, sets up a ‘grito’ or bark—to give 
warning that something is brewing ;—follows it up in due time by a pro- 
nunciamiento against the existing rulers ;—proposes a modification of the 
Constitution ; and, collecting an army, makes a dash at the metropolis. 
Perhaps, as was the fate of Canalizza’s party, while we were in the 
country, he gets beaten on his way, and running abroad to escape the 
vengeance of his conqueror, leaves his adherents to make their peace as 
well as they may :—perhaps, like the hero of the day, Santa Anna, he 
succeeds, and gets possession of the presidential chair, to be kicked out in 
his turn, without a shadow of doubt,sooner or later. It would filla volume, 
and be a perfect jest-book, to give a history of all the changes experienced 
by this country since the expulsion of the Spaniards; and the real inten- 
tions, ends, and characters of those by whom they have been brought 


about. 
“ The most serious evil is, that in this state of affairs, nothing can be 
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accounted stable. The sound principles of government, perchance pro- 
fessed by a party, most frequently perish with those who upheld them. 
You have read the wise intentions published to the world by this or that 
ephemeral President and his government, with regard to general tole- 
rance, and the introduction of those principles of popular education and 
of internal policy, which can alone render the Mexicans capable of self- 
government. You have heard of the excellence of the police : the energy 
with which order was restored upon the public roads: of summary jus- 
tice being inflicted upon those who transgressed the law. I should lay it 
down as arule, that you never need believe more than about a quarter of 
that which you might be led to infer from the inflated style and menda- 
cious language of whatever is published here ;—but yet there may have 
been some foundation for what was asserted at such a date—at the same 
time that I would assure you, that the greatest probability exists of there 
not being a single word of truth in the statement, when applied to the 
real position of affairs, six months after.”—pp. 151—158. 


We pass over the notices that are here and there made, regard- 
ing the appearance and the condition of the aboriginal inhabitants 
of Mexico. Our author has a good deal to say also about the Py- 
ramids, which in the course of his rambles, he visited. We have 
not found anything that is of novel importance said concerning 
these ancient and hitherto imperfectly understood works of man. 
They may form a mine of wonder for future antiquarians, although 
we fear that the discoveries to be made within and around them 
will never repay the labour. Our last extract shall regard, not the 
works of man’s hands, but those of his Maker—the scenic and 
geological character of the Cordillera, compared with that of the 
Alps of Europe. 


“TI was going to say none, but the traveller must learn not to be rash, 
The lines of just comparison are very faint. The highest summits are 
covered with snow; the green swelling mountain and pastures of the 
middle region have a general resemblance with the lower alps of Swit- 
zerland, in their outlines and colouring —though hardly in their climate; 
and there is something in the general features of the upland vales of the 
Cordillera, where they break down towards the coast, which puts you in 
mind of the scenery of those magnificent vallies, where the icy streams of 
the great southern chain of the Alps, precipitate themselves towards the 
sunny plains of Italy, and carry far down into the clime of the vine and 
chesnut, the debris of the inhospitable regions of bare rock and snow. 

‘* But as to those details, which you would take as chiefly characteristic 
of either chain, no similarity can be established whatever. < 

“In the limestone, slate, and granitic ranges of the Alps, beauty of 
outline is far from being confined to any single ridge. It is an attribute 
of the secondary, as well as the most elevated ;—of the parallel chains, as 
well as of the diverging mountains, which, like ribs, start out from the 
great back-bone of the continent, and sink gradually to the level of the 
plains on either hand. Piled, range behind range, with deep vales be- 
tween—with numerous lakes ;—and clothed up to the very limit of eter- 
nal snow, with green or forested slopes—they are eminently picturesque ; 
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and the gentle luxuriance of the lower vallies, contrasts felicitously with 
the precipitous rocks and masses of snow, which occupy the higher regions. 
The scale and the structure of the Alps, permit the eye to command, in 
almost every situation, the whole of their varied detail. The enormous 
extent of the glaciers on the upper plains and acclivities, and the peculiar 
manner in which they descend towards the vallies, are mainly charaeter- 
istic of these mountains. 

‘“‘ Now as to general outline, both from what I have seen, and have 
heard with regard to other parts of the Andes, that of the great porphyritic 
chains of the Cordillera can hardly be said to be generally picturesque. 
It is scarcely broken enough; its details are too vast. One enormous 
wall of mountains rises behind another, each buttressing a broad step of 
table-land, but in general the interval between them is far too great for 
the eye to command more than one ata time. Here and there, from the 
general level of the undulating mountain ridge, rises a tremendous cone, 
with a breadth of base, and an even smoothness of outline, which, at the 
same time that they proclaim its origin, and add to its sublimity, take 
from its picturesque beauty. The summit bears its mantle of snow; but 
compared with the mass, it is but a cap—not a flowing mantle, with its 
silver and purple folds and its fringe of ice. 

“There are again, for the reason stated, few positions in which your 
eye will command at the same time, the rich and gorgeous vegetation of 
the lower slopes of the Mexican Cordillera, and the sublimity of the 
superior ranges. The vast sheets of the barren Table-land are interposed, 
the tierras templadas separate the calientes from the frias. Each have 
their peculiar.characteristics, but they can seldom, if ever, be comprised 
in one and the same picture. 

“You look in vain among all the exuberant forest-growth and the 
giant flora of Mexico, for the sweet cheering freshness of Alpine vegeta- 
tion ;—that luxuriance without rankness, which clothes the lower vallies.”’ 
—pp. 288—290. 

It will now be evident that if Mr. Latrobe has not added to our 
knowledge materially, by his three months’ rambling in Mexico, he 
has at least given us a very lively and engaging account of what he 
saw and felt. One thing we are sure of ; it is this, that whoever 
sits down to read one page of any of his Letters will not leave off, 
or be satisfied, until the whole have been perused ; when the result 
will be, a kindly and grateful feeling to the author, and a desire to 
meet with him again, wherever he may go, however short his so- 
journ in any place described may be, or on whatever topic he 
chooses to employ his pen and bestow his sentiments. 





Arr. III.—Britannia after the Romans; being an Attempt to Illus- 
trate the Religious and Political Revolutions of that Province in the 
Fifth and succeeding Centuries. London: Bohn. 1836. 


Tue subjects discussed in the present volume, are of a character 
that cannot be made attractive to persons who relish popular lite- 
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raturealone, or who will throw hastily from them whatever is not plain 
and practical. The work may be called a perplexing treatise on an 
obscure subject ; for while there is not in universal history, or at 
least in the history of Christendom, any portion more confused and 
uncertain than that of the Britons during the centuries indicated in 
the title, the author has in his method of illustrating the period in 
question—a method somewhat different from that followed by former 
writers—gone into very close and intricate antiquarian researches, 
which can never be but distasteful to ordinary readers, or such as 
dislike hard names, doubtful events, and ancient barbarism. Even 
to understand this production, though the student of it should be as 
earnest to become master of the subject as any historian could de- 
sire, he must be acquainted with other works that have profes- 
sedly treated of the same dark and doubtful era. At the same 
time, it must be regarded as a highly praiseworthy and important 
undertaking, when a scholar, a man of sound judgment, and un- 
wearied industry, steps forth to unravel the mysteries which may 
envelop any portion of the annals of any country, and especially if 
that country be his father-land. It becomes a labour of no mean 
character, and the contribution to knowledge and the benefit to man- 
kind is of no ordinary amount, when any share of new light is 
thrown upon any period in the history of a people, who, from a 
savage state, have gradually risen to the highest pitch of civili- 
zation and power. Every link or step in that history is precious 
in the eye of the philosopher and philanthropist, and may become 
a guide worthy of the deepest regard of the statesman. 

This work is not so much a history of the Britons from the de- 
parture of the Romans out of our island, down to the Norman in- 
vasion, as an essay upon that portion of history ; and it is an able 
one, evincing great research and critical acumen. It cannot be dee 
nied, at the same time, that the author, like many others, when 
there is much room for conjecture, especially in matters of antiquity, 
discloses some strong prejudices, or tendencies to favour particular, 
theories. Most of our readers must be aware that the people and 
period here treated of, have been the themes of very opposite 
opinions. Some have regarded the songs, chronicles, and _histo- 
rical monuments which profess to have been composed in the sixth 
and seventh centuries, as genuine and worthy of credit, while others 
have considered them as fabulous, or fabrications of a much later 
date. The perplexity occasioned by the similarity of names, and 
the confusion of events, has engaged the unravelling ingenuity of 
one party, while another has boldly and at one fell swoop pro- 
nounced the whole to be the offspring of an artful mythology. 
Among the latter our author figures. He disparages, sometimes 
gratuitously, the Britons of the epoch in question; but more fre- 
quently he succeeds in his endeavours to expose the oredulity of the 
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modern Welsh writers and others, who meet with no insurmountable 
difficulties respecting their ancestry, and discover nothing but 
goodness, magnanimity, and glorious achievements in their annals. 

The great sources of all that is known of the Britons of the fifth 
and sixth centuries are the poetical remains of those men who were 
known by the nameof Bards—the romances which raved about King 
Arthur—the triads, which were verses, consisting of three lines, 
employed to record facts and precepts—the compositions of St. 
Gildas—the Bruts (now in English and French Bruit) or chro- 
nicles, which are in the form of regular histories of successive 
reigns—and the Mabinogion, which are tales in prose, full of 
strange and supernatural occurrences. Each of these different 


_ kinds of composition are described and commented upon by the 


author ; and his conclusion is, that British history has been com- 
pletely falsified by them, in so far as they go, or that they exhibit 
the British in the centuries alluded to, as not merely inclining to 
return to Druidism, but their Bards as being bent on the re- 
establishment of a shocking idolatry. The arguments and cri- 
ticisms which go to the support of these opinions, we must recom- 
mend to the deliberate consideration of the learned and the curious, 
as they appear in their unbroken shape, fresh and full from the 
writer’s pen ; because they do not admit of being summarily dis- 
cussed, nor speedily abridged. There are two parts of the work, 
however, which furnish matter that we may advantageously glance 
at, without involving our readers in the obscurities or labyrinths of 
the entire essay. ‘The former of these teaches some useful lessons 
to etymologists, and those lexicographers who never are at a loss to 
find a derivation for a word, whether that word be ancient, 
obscure, unknown, or otherwise. ‘The latter excites some deep re- 
flections, inasmuch as it involves the question, who was Arthur—he, 
of the round-table celebrity ? 

On the subject of etymology, the writer suggests various neces- 
sary cautions and general rules, which, if they had uniformly been 
observed by antiquarians in their Celtic researches, would have left 
that department of literature unincumbered by many delusive 
dreams, and superadded confusion which the obscure subject could 
ill bear. It is truly said, that etymology is well enough, when 
applied to the comparison of words in the same dialect, or in 
cognate dialects of the same language ; though even here much care 
is required, and a just sense of analogy must guide the scholar. 
But faint similitudes, or even strong resemblances in different lan- 
guages, when made the basis of facts and theories, become, to use 
a-phrase of Lord Coke’s “ scientia ad libitum,” or according to 
Buchanan, “ quodlibet ex quolibat.” Quodlibetarians has thence 
become the appellation by which our author designates these fan- 
ciful constructors of language; nor is the sneering title by any 
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means unhappily chosen. Dr. Owen’s Welsh Dictionary, which 
has enjoyed an undeserved celebrity, falls under the particular lash 
of our author’s criticism. According to that lexicographer :— 


“Cred, faith or belief, is fetched from a British root of totally different 
meaning. 

*Sanct, a saint, and sanctiaid, holiness, are spelt without the c; all 
mention of their being even so spelt is suppressed, and the words derived 
from san, aware, or wary. 

“ Ysbryd, spirit, Holy Ghost, is derived from bryd, mental impulse, and 
the fact of its being often spelt yspryd supprest. 

“ Cathedra (whence chair), is a Greek word adopted into [atin; but 
cadair, a cathedra of office, cader, a seat or chair, and cadeiriol, a cathe- 
dral church, are all derived from cad, battle, and gair, a word. 

“ Diabolus, from the word diaballo, is in Welsh diavyl, which is derived 
from gavyl, a fork or angle. 

* Llyvyr, a book, is not from liber, but from llwv, apt to move, or an 
oath. 

‘* Martyr, is merely the Greek for a witness; but merthyr, a martyr, 
is fetched from merth, sad or grievous. 

** Profes, a profession, is nut from profiteri (as confessio from confiteri), 
but from pro, against, and fes, knowledge. 

“Esgob, a bishop, is not from episcopus, but from cob, a cloak; pro- 
phwyd, a prophet, not from propheta, but from pro, and pwyd, pass- 
ing ; eglwys, a church, not from ecclesia, but from eg, open, and glwys, 

oly. 

“ Presen and present, the time present, are not from that Latin source, 
but are from pres, quick. 

“Plas, a palace, is not referred to palatium, but to pla and as, and the 
uncontracted form, palas, is kept out of sight. 

“ Awdur, author (or auctor, from augeo, as actor from agu, &c.) is 
derived from awd, opportunity. 

“ Angel, an angel, is not from angelus, but from the Celtic monosylla- 
bles ang and el; and angor, an anchor, is not from anchora, but from 
ang, and cor, a circle. Both that word and angel are placed out of 
their alphabetical order, where they can only be found by an acci- 
dent. 

“ Perthynu, pertinere, is derived from parth, in defiance of the whole 
analogy of retinere, obtinere, detinere, &c.”—pp. xli, xlii. 


There are a great many more examples given, and with no small 
share of pungent sarcasm, of this sort of manufacturing of words by 
Celtic writers, who, from an inordinate desire to bolster up the 
antiquity and range of their language, and the primeval existence 
of their tribes, make themselves perfectly ridiculous in the estima- 
tion of the sober-minded and patient. And yet, one would think 
that every tyro in the Latin and Greek languages must at a glance 
perceive, instead of going to far-fetched resemblances in British 
primitives, that he had a much clearer and nearer method of solving 
the matter. But then, doubtless, the classic languages have been 
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indebted to the Celtic, and this accounts for the whole! Not words 


alone, but things also, are subjected to this sort of crucible, by these 
sanguine scholars. 


“ Derivation of things, though not such a mere quodlibetical science-as 
that of words, is very liable to be abused. Men all, as men, resemble 
one another in nature and tendency. As descendants from a common 
origin, they all resemble one another in transmitted usages. Religious 
and civil customs were in many respects similar among all the Pagans; 
and they all had sever’l usages of civil life and of religious ceremony in 
common with the patriarchal and Levitical worshippers of God. Thusit 
is easy to get up lists of parallel facts, as well as words, which truly 
prove nothing, but may be used to prove any thing, e. g. that the Magi 
were Druids, the Druids Hindoos, the Irishmen Pheenecians, the Jews 
Heathens, and the Cherokees and Iroquois the Ten Tribes of Israel. This 
easy task requires the possession or loan of a little learning, and may be 
said to require nc acuteness. It appertains to the school for whose use 
Irish schoolmasters compose Iberno-Scythic oghams, and the pundits of 
Benares frame Puranas of unfathomable antiquity, in whcse opinion the 
Carthaginians talked pure Irish, and the book of Joshua was a treatise on 
astronomy. The facility of obtaining aname for themselves as systema- 
tists, of gratifying some nation’s vanity, or promoting a favourite object, 
has led some, who might have climbed the steep paths of truth, to disport 
themselves in these pastures. 

* Or isa favourite particle with them. It insinuates or assumes iden- 
tity between two or more things. Dr. Owen maintains ‘the identity of 
Hu, Huon, or Hesus and Anubis,’ thereby assuming Lucan’s Hesus to 
be the same person as a certain Huon. Elsewhere he says, that Hu ‘ is 
unquestionably identified in the Heus of Gaul and the Anubis of Egypt.’ 
Here is Hesus deprived of his first S to make him a little more like Hu. 
Moreover the very name of Anubis is identified by this philologist with 
that of Hu, by a very simple process; it is merely dropping the an and 
the bis, and clapping an H before the remaining U. Lastly, he presents 
us with an identification of ‘Hu, Huon, or Hesus, and Hoshea or Osea 
king of Samaria;’ and withal shrewdly insinuates that the Welsh are the 
lost tribes of Israel. He avoids stating the implied corollary, that king 
Hoshea was Anubis! Pezron asserted that the Titans were the Celts, 
which done, they were thenceforth ‘ the Titans or Celtz,’ and whatever 
was true cf a Titan was true of a Celt. ‘The worship (says a recent 
author) of Bel, Baal, Belenos, or Balanus was much cultivated in Pales- 
tine ; ignorantly fancying that the two former Semitic names were allied 
to the third Celtic (of the fourth I never heard,) he endeavours to palm 
that fancy upon us by means of the or. 

“ Mr. Roger O’Connor, in his preface to the, works of Afolus king of 
Ireland, endeavours to show that Latin was a dialect of the Irish, and for 
proof of it remarks that Cincinnatus is merely Ceanceaniateis, 1. e. the 
head over the head of the people. That cincinnatus is a regular partici- 
ple from cincinnare, similar and nearly synonymous to comatus, crinitus, 
and capillatus, never occurred to his mind. That exercitus is the regu- 
lar participle of exercere did not occur to him, when he derived it from 
eisar cateis, i.e. gathering together the multitudes. Mr. Grant of Corri- 
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mony (after premising that part of the great Gaelic nation, inmixed with 
Pelasgians, became illustrious under the names of Greeks and Romans,) 
observes that the primitive Gaelic words for a house and a residence are 
teach and tamh. By adding tum to teach, the Romans obtained their 
word tectum, and by adding us to tamh, they became possessed of the 
word domus. Tamh, as Mr. Grant states, is compounded of ti, a man, 
and uamh, a cave, this great nation having been originally troglodytic. 
It is prodigious that any writer should take in hand such topics, without, 
knowing that domos, a building, is a noun formed from demo, to build, 
according to an extensive and exact analogy, as tromos from tremo, dro- 
mos from dremo, gomos from gemo, tomos from temo; and that tectum 
is merely the participle passive of tego, to cover, conjugated as rectum 
from rego, lectum from lego, actum from ago, &c. Hu, says Dr. Owen, 
is a radical, signifying what ts apt to pervade or spread over ; but Hu, or 
Huon, or Aun-u-bis is supposed by him to be the same word as Hoshea. 
Yet Hoshea is a Hebrew word interpreted salvation.” —pp. xxxiv—xxxviii. 


There is a great deal of pride, and therefore of weakness, in all 
this ; for, as the author says, that which these antiquarians cannot 
behold with the natural eye, they must see in dreams. ‘ Like their 
wild ancestors of old, they lie down and sleep upon the tombs till 
they see the spirits of their fathers looking through their clouds, 
and hear the voices of other years.” It is not always safe to assert 
in the presence of a Celt, be he Welsh, Irish, or Scotch, that the 
race is not the oldest in the world. 

It is not to be denied, however, that British history, since the 
times of the Romans in this country, may be in some degree un- 
masked by a cautious pursuit of etymological studies. Our author 
has, we think, been very successful in this way with the names of 
this island and its inhabitants. The words Briton and Brittannia 
are striking examples—words which have occasioned so much dis- 
cussion and conjecture. It appears that Brith conveys the idea of 
painted. We know that the Britons painted or tattooed themselves. 
It is also a point beyond dispute, that the Picts proper were Britons. 
Now Pictus in Latin, or Pict, is equivalent in meaning with Brith, 
and must at once be presumed to have been the name used after 
the island became a Roman Province. Of all the British tribes 
the Picts continued longest to colour their bodies; and as they 
have no apparent etymology for their name in Welsh, Armorican, 
or Erse, we may easily perceive the Latin name stuck by them 
instead of any other, and identified them with Britons. 

The writer of the present volume labours, we think successfully, 
to prove that after the departure of their Roman masters, the 
Britons began again to cherish many superstitions of their ancestors, 
and to make a strong effort to preserve their country by her own 
resources ; for though the Romans were no longer to be feared, the 
Saxons, who came to lend the islanders effective aid, were to be 
guarded against, and were hated. Now, the means moral and re- 
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ligious, which according to our author were employed for that pur- 
pose, were as strange as the effort itself was desperate. These means 
took the shape of a legendary mythology—a Bardic theocracy— 
which were intended to enlist the enthusiasm, the patriotism, and 
the most confident brilliant hopes as to the future, in the breasts 
of the people. In this effort Arthur, Uthyr’s son, 


* Begirt with British and Armoric Knights,” 


figures in song and romance as the most renowned mythological 
king. Now, although the writer admits that there must have been 
some suitable basis of reality for the superstructure of the lies and in- 
ventions with which the deeds attributed to this name has been 
adorned, he strenuously and at great length argues that he was an 
entirely fictitious personification, and an incarnate demon of poly- 
theism, rather than a man. He is at one time a God of war, at 
another a sort of Apollo, &c., &c. 


“ The Round Table of Arthur is declared to have been a similitude of 
the World; and the twelve knights seated round its circumference re- 
present the twelve signs of theecliptic. ‘lhe twelve great victories gained 
by Arthur, ‘the guider of the war, the support of the battle, the bright 
elevated lamp,’ of which twelve the last was at the hill above Caer Badon 
or the Aque Soltis, are the twelve zodiacal entries of the sun and the 
twelve labours of Hercules. The Perilous Seat which was reserved in the 
centre of the round table, but in which Arthur never ventured to piace 
himself, signifies to us the private belief of the Druidists in a code of astro- 
nomy different from that which they published, but one of which they 
deemed the establishment essential to the secure enthronization of Apollo 
Belenus. 

“ The hero Arthur is the terrestrial Apollo, Mithras the warrior, robber, 
huntsman, and king ; but his descent into the prisun with the strong door, 
and his mournful labours therein, transform him into the subterranean 
Apollo who is Dis. Duly to appreciate Neo-Druidism, it is necessary to 
consider the ductrine of Neo-Pythagorism (another Mithriac sect, if not 
quite the very same) as expounded by Porphyry its grand-master, in his 
volume entitled the Sun. ‘ The virtue of Apollois triple, for he isthe Sun 
in heaven, and upon the earth he is father Liber, and he is Apollo in the 
infernal regions : for which reason his images are adorned with three in- 
signia, the lyre, which is an image of the celestial harmony, the griffin, 
which indicates terrestrial god-head, and the arrows by which he is pro- 
nounced to be an infernal and noxious god.’ Subject to this modifica- 
tion of the great Alter et Idem, the legend of Arthur is that of Aurelius 
Ambrose reiterated. 

“Tt being taken for certain that Arthur, whatsoever he was, was some 
person or some thing of high importance, he could not have been that for 
which he passes, an heroic king of all Britain, and have really lost his 
crown, and departed this world, in a great and disastrous battle for ever 
fatal to British independence, without the same tradition which recorded 
that battle being distinct and unanimous as to the country in which it 
was fought. What Roman could fail to recognise the plains of Pharsa- 
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lia, what Burgundian those of Nancy, or what Swedishman those of Pul- 
tawa? The Bruts affirm that Arthur’s fatal conflict with Medrawd the 
Pict and his Saxon confederates took place at Camlan, which we are given 
to suppose was near Camelford, in Cornwall. The Mort d’Arthur and 
the more ancient romances from which it is derived assign the great plain 
of Salisbury, near the Stonehenge, for its theatre. While Veremond 
(one of those Scottish chroniclers of Iona, of whom Hector Boece has been 
surmised with illiberality, and unquestionable falsehood, to have invented 
the names) maintained that it was fought on the banks of the Humber in 
Deira, and that Gwenhwyvar was carried prisoner to Dumbarton in Pict- 
land, where she died. The legend was so rife and popular, at the time when 
the calumniated Hector Boece wrote, that the women of Dumbarton 
were afraid to walk over the pretended grave of Arthur’s queen, lest their 
wombs should become barren like hers. It was a battle fought in nubi- 
bus between the phantoms created by Bardic metaphor, and mytholo- 
gists may lay the scene of it where it best pleases them. But it would 
have been otherwise, had he been indeed one of their fortes anime bel- 
loque perempte. In that case, methinks it could equally ill have been a 
matter of controversy, whether he was the grandson of Constantinus who 
reigned at Arles over Gaul, Spain, and Britain, or whether he was son to 
the petty Demetian prince Meirig ap Tewdrig.”—pp. 94—98, 


It may well be said, then, that King Arthur must remain with a 
great name but without a local habitation. Yet the reflections are 
not the less weighty, nor the lessons the less melancholy, which 
his fabulous history suggests. The credulity of mankind is hence 
clearly seen to be the element in a rude, as we know it is in ad, 
vanced state of society, upon which a comparatively few of the commus 
nity, who are endowed with superior parts, and who make decep- 
tion their trade, erect their power and complete their systems. Nor 
are the evils of this deception confined to those who have been its 
immediate victims. In the instance under consideration, it has been 
the means of leaving posterity in darkness regarding a period of 
eventful history ; the practice of inventing and suppressing by the 
chroniclers and poets of those days, being far more conspicuous 
than is anything like sterling worth, in their aggregate and com- 
bined labours. : 

We have now only to add, in respect of the author’s work, that 
though many passages in it, and the general tone of his writing, 
evince no small degree of prejudice, to the disadvantage of the 
Britons of old, there is yet so much learning, familiarity with the 
subject, and close reasoning, and so many valuable deductions 
discoverable throughout, that we cannot but hope and desire to find 
him obtaining that encouraging countenance from the learned public, 
which will secure for the world the fruits of a further presentation 


of his labours, according to the hint thrown out in his prefatory 
advertisement. 
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Arr. IV.—The Letters of Runnymede. London: Macrone. 1836. 


Two questions have forcibly occurred to us, in going through these 
Letters, which profess to be illustrative of Whigs and Whiggism— 
first, are they really illustrative of the conduct and character of any 
political party? and, secondly, if it should be allowed that they con- 
tain the truth, is this truth conveyed in a tone and a temper that is 
worthy of approval and imitation, or that is calculated to benefit 
the community? It appears to us, that were an entire stranger to 
the history of this country to read them, without having the aid and 
counsel of any corrective friend, he would not only be led to believe 
that the Whigs were, asa body, corrupt and worthless in the extreme, 
but that the most active and influential of them were mdividually 
asses or villains. On the other hand, the same stranger would be 
induced to think that the Tory or Conservative party were, as men, 


and as a class, the most enlightened, the most pure, and the most 


patriotic of any that ever figured on the face of the earth. But 
what would be the answer of any person well versed in the records 
of England, and who is not a partisan? Why, he would undoubt- 
edly say, that the author attempted to prove too much, and that 
the conviction of any impartial and informed reader must be to the 
prejudice of the party to whom such a writer belongs, and whose 
cause he so scurrilously advocates. We look upon it as nothing 
less than a libel upon the country, when such a sweeping charge as 
the one referred to, is made against any great section of her sons— 
and a section, too, which has swayed her destinies—nay, that now 
possesses the confidence of the people—if one is to go by the best 
evidence to be obtained, viz., the possession of power. But it is 
neither truth, nor moderation, nor charitable feeling, which this en- 
raged assailant delights in—it is personal and coarse invective, or 
unvarnished and gross flattery. He can turn a period with consi- 
derable dexterity, and is never at a loss for words that may be 
suitably married to his ideas. But instead of argument he uses 
assertion, and instead of well-known facts he brandishes vitupera- 
tion, in all of which his mistakes and misstatements are not half so 
offensive as is the spirit which prompts them. Indeed, we enter- 
tain such moderate notions about parties and creeds, as to be satis- 
fied that Runnymede caricatures Toryism as much as he does 
Whiggism, and that were any Whig to speak of his opponents in 
political life with the rancour employed in these pages, he would 
prove himself far more of a suicide than an offensive enemy. The 
best method, therefore, that can be used to demolish our author’s 
scurrilous invectives, or reduce his adulation to its proper insipidity, 
is to let him speak for himself. ‘Chis we shall do by examining four 
or five of his Letters to certain eminent personages, and in one to 
the people, whom he would fain cajole and mislead. His Chapters 
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on the Spirit of Whiggism we shall leave untouched. They do not 
admit of such a rapid exposure, as do his Letters to the Whigs ; 
these latter, in fact, carrying with them much of their own refuta- 
tion, wherever the reader enjoys the exercise of common sense, or 
ordinary information of what is daily passing. Still, the Chapters 
are full of gratuitous dicta, or opinions that are disputable, and 
characterize the writer as unfavourably as any other portion of his 
volume. 

Come we to the Letters, and to the first in the volume, which 
purports to have been addressed to Lord Melbourne, in January 
last. And here we have an exordium in a style that is so common- 
place and vulgar, that it cannot but prove prejudicial to the author, 
in the sight of every person of taste and candour. Runnymede 
thinks himself happy and witty in his repetition of a charge which 
the lowest scribblers have worn to the stump, about his Lordship’s 
love of luxury and ease. He next indulges in a prophecy—a sor 
of employment than which nothing can be more simple or sympto- 
matic of indolence and want of argument. The prophecy is this— 


‘‘ the shadows of coming events are assuredly sufficiently dark and 


ominous to startie from its indolence even 
‘ The sleekest swine in Epicurus’ sty.’ ” 


Then follows some paltry sneering about the Prime Minister’s ta- 
lent at prologue writing, when he was plain William Lamb. And 
lastly, a tirade about the incapacity of his Lordship, and those 
whom he has selected as his assistants, which runs thus :— 


«And who are your assistants to stem the profound and impetuous 
current of this awful futurity? At an unconstitutional expenditure of 
four coronets, which may some day figure as an article in an impeach- 
ment, the Whigs have at length obtained a Lord Chancellor—as a law- 
yer not illustrious, as a statesman a nonentity. The seals of the princi- 
pal office of the state are entrusted to an individual, who, on the princi- 
ple that good vinegar is the corruption of bad wine, has been metamor- 
phosed from an incapable author into an eminent politician. His brother 
secretaries remind me of two battered female sinners; one frivolous, the 
other exhausted ; one taking refuge from conscious scorn in rouge and 
the affected giggle of fluttering folly, and the other in strong waters and 
devotion. Then Mr. Spring Rice waves a switch, which he would fain 
persuade you isa shillalagh; while the Rienzi of Westminster smiles with 
marvelling complacency at the strange chapter of accidents which has 
converted a man whose friends pelted George Lamb with a cabbage-stalk, 
into a main prop of William Lamb’s Cabinet. Some yet remain—the 
acute intelligence of Lansdowne, the polished mind of ‘Thompson, How- 
ick’s calm maturity, and the youthful energy of Holland. 

“ And this is the Cabinet that controls the destinies of a far vaster po- 
pulation than owned the sway of Rome in the palmiest hour of its impe- 
rial fame! Scarron or Butler should celebrate its political freaks, and 
the shifting expedients of its ignoble statecraft. But while I watch you 
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in your ludicrous councils, an awful shade rises from behind the chair of 
my Lord President. Slaves! it is your master; it is Eblis with Captain 
Rock’s bloody cap shadowing his atrocious countenance. In one hand 
he waves a torch, and in the other clutches a skull. He gazes on his 
victims with a leer of fiendish triumph. Contemptible as you are, it is 
this dark connection that involves your fate with even an epic dignity, 
and makes the impending story of your retributive fortunes assume almost 
a Dantesque sublimity.”—pp. 7, 8. 


And this is truth and argument, all happily conceived! Let the 
people of England judge. 
he second Letter is addressed to Sir John Campbell, in which, 
by a@ very circuitous process, an attempt is made to brand him with 
the stigma of having brought disgrace upon the English Bar, by 
allowing the Attorney-Generalship to be insulted, in the elevation 
of the present Master of the Rolls and the Keeper of the Great Seal 
over his head, and for being satisfied with a bribe in the shape of a 
coronet to his lady. Nothing is too large or too small for Runny- 
mede, when he seeks for grounds of abuse against the Whigs. If 
public deeds be wanting he fixes on private life ; if facts be incom- 
plete he seeks for motives, and colours them according to his own | 
principles. So that the long and short of Sir John Campbell’s 
deficiency of pluck is set down to the account of the Whigs as a 
body ; for he concludes, “‘ I have long been of opinion, that, among 
other perfected and projected mischief, there has been, on the part 
of the Whigs, a systematic attempt to corrupt the English Bar.” 
Let the people of England judge, when they call to their remem- 
brance the long list of splendid lawyers and excellent men, who 
have not only adorned the English Bar, but that of Scotland, and 
that of Ireland, and yet, who disdained not to place themselves 
under the banner which our author so unguardedly, and, we believe, 
unjustly seeks to disparage. But what a solace to hear that some 
great men are good mea, although not one such should be found 
among the Whigs! ‘The glad tidings become of infinitely more 
value when we learn that an influential party in the empire, though 
alone, are all that the heart could wish, or England require. The 
following are extracts from a Letter dated January last, to Sir Ro- 


bert Peel :— 


‘‘ You have an addition to the scutcheon of your fame in the emblazoned 
memory of your brief but masterly premiership. ‘They cannot taunt you 
now with your vague promises of amelioration; you can appeal to the 
deeds of your Cabinet, and the plans which the applause of a nation 
sanctioned, and the execution of which the intrigues of a faction alone 
postponed. Never, too, since the peace of Paris, has the great national 
party of this realm been so united as at the present moment. It is no 
exaggeration to say, that among its leaders not the slightest difference of 
opinion exists upon any portion of their intended policy. Pitt himself, in 
the plenitude of his power, never enjoyed more cordial confidence than 
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that which is now extended to you by every alleged section of the Conser- 


vative ranks; all private opinions, all particular theories, have me in 
the resolute determjnation to maintain the English constitution in spite of 
Irish rebels, and to support, without cavil and criticism, its eminent cham- 
pion in that great course of conduct which you have expounded to them. 

‘That this admirable concord, a just subject of congratulation to the 
suffering people of this realm, has been, in some degree, the result of salu- 
tary conferences and frank explanations, I pretend not to deny; nor. do I 
wish to conceal a circumstance in which I rejoice, that at no period have 
you displayed talents more calculated for the successful conduct of a great 
party than at the present; but, above all, this admirable concord is to be 
attributed to the reason, that, however individuals of the Conservative 
party may have occasionally differed as to the means, they have at all times 
invariably agreed as to the end of their system, and that end is the glory 
of the empire and the prosperity of the people. 

‘« But it is not only among the leaders in the two houses of Parliament 
that this spirit of union flourishes; it pervades the country. England has 
at length been completely organized ; the battle which you told us must be 
fought in the registry courts has been fought; and, in spite of the fanfaro- 
nade of the enemy, we know it has been won. Every parliamentary elec- 
tion that has of late occurred, in county or in town, has proved the disci- 
plined power of the national party. It is not that they have merely ex- 
ceeded their opponents on the poll, and often by vast majorities; but they 
have hastened to that poll with an enthusiasm which shows that they are 
animated with a very different spirit to that which impels their shamefaced 
rivals. Contrast these important triumphs with the guerilla warfare of the 
Government party on town-clerks and aldermen, and be convinced how 
important have been our efforts in the registry courts, by their feeble yet 
feverish attempts at what they style Reform Associations. 

‘‘ What are to be the tactics of this heterogeneous band, time will soon 
develope. Dark rumours are about, which intimate conduct too infamous, 
some would fain think, even for the Whigs. But as for myself, history and 

rsonal observation have long convinced me that there is no public crime 
of which the Whigs are not capable, and no public shame, which, for a 
sufficient consideration, their oligarchical nerves would not endure. But 
whether they are going to betray their anti-national adherents, or only to 
bribe them, do you, Sir, proceed in your great course, free and undaunted. 
At the head of the most powerful and the most united opposition that ever 
mustered on the benches opposite a trembling minister, conscious that by 
returning you to your constituents he can only increase and consolidate 
your strength, what have you to apprehend? We look to you, therefore, 
with hope and with confidence. You have a noble duty to fulfil—let it be 
nobly done. You have a great task to execute—achieve it with a great 
spirit. Rescue your sovereign from an unconstitutional thraldom—rescue 
an august senate, which has already fought the battle of the people—rescue 
our national church, which your opponents hate—our venerable constitution, 
at which they scoff; but, above all, rescue that mighty body, of which all 
these great classes and institutions are but some of the constituent and 
essential parts—rescue THE NATION.’ —pp. 39—44. 


How Sir Robert will listen to this inflated and disgustingly ex- 
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travagant praise—this eulogy, which is as unfit for human ears, ag 
unlimited abuse is sure to fail in its intent—we cannot predict ; but 
we are well assured the people of England will regard the whole 
rhodomantade with derision, otherwise, why do they not with one 
voice and a strong arm bring into power the god of our author’s 
idolatry, and no longer leave the nation to the control of an Insect 
and his coadjutors? Let us see who is the minister of William IV. 
that is so magnanimously designated by the entomological Runny- 
mede. It is the author of ‘“ Don Carlos,”’ of the ‘“‘ Memoirs of the 
Affairs of Europe,” and one who is described as “born with a 
strong ambition and a feeble intellect,” as one “cold, inanimate, 
with a weak voice, and a mincing manner,” &c. &c., besides a 
number of other defects, worthy alone of a child or petulant fool to 
name. 


‘* A miniature Mokanna, you are now exhaling upon the constitution of 
your country, which you once eulogised, and its great fortunes, of which 
you once were proud, all that long-hoarded venom and all those distempered 
humours that have for years accumulated in your petty heart, and tainted 
the current of your mortified life. Your aim is to reduce every thing to 
your own mean level—to degrade every thing to your malignant standard. 
Partially you have succeeded. You have revenged yourself upon the House 
of Commons by becoming its leader. You have remodelled the assembly 
which would not listen to you; and the plebeian rout now hangs upon the 
imbecile accents that struggle for sound in the chamber echoing but a few 
years back with the glowing periods of Canning. You have revenged 
yourself upon the House of Lords, the only obstacle to your degenerating 
schemes, by denouncing with a frigid conceit, worthy of ‘ Don Carlos,’ its 
solemn suffrage as ‘ the whisper of a faction,’ and hallooing on, in a flimsy 
treble, your Scotch and Irish desperadoes to assail its august independence. 
You have revenged yourself upon the Sovereign, who recoiled from your 
touch, by kissing, in spite of his royal soul, his outraged hand. Notwith- 
standing your base power, and your father’s fagot votes, the gentlemen of 
England inflicted upon you an indelible brand, and expelled you from your 
own county; and you have revenged yourself upon their indignant patriot- 
ism by depriving them of their noblest and most useful privileges, and 
making, for the first time since the reign of Charles II., the administration 
of justice the business of faction. In all your conduct it is not difficult to 
detect the workings of a mean and long-mortified spirit suddenly invested 
with power—the struggles of a strong ambition attempting, by a wanton 
exercise of authority, to revenge the disgrace of a feeble intellect. 

“IT can picture to myself an intelligent foreigner, attracted by the fame 
of our country, and visiting it for the firsttime. I can picture to myself 
his admiration when he beholds our great public works; our roads, our 
docks, our canals; our unrivalled manufactories, our matchless agriculture. 
That admiration would not be diminished when he learnt that we were 
free; when he became acquainted with our social comfort and our still 
equallaws. ‘O! wonderful men,’ he would exclaim, ‘ what must be your 
governors !’ But conceive him now entered into our political temple ; con- 
ceive his appalled astonishment as he gazes on the ox-like form of the 
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Lansdowne Apis. On one side he beholds an altar raised to an ape,on the 
other incense is burned before a cat-like colleague. Here, placed on the 
highest obelisks, he beholds in the shapes of Palmerston and Grant, the 
worship of two sleek and long-tailed rats ; and then learns with amazement 
that the Lord Chancellor of this great land is an onion or a cheese. Tow- 
ering above all, and resting on a lurid shrine bedewed with blood, and 
encircled with flame, with distended jaws and colossal tail, is the grim 
figure of the O’Connell crocodile. But, my Lord, how thunderstruck must 
be our visitor, when he is told to recognise a Secretary of State in an in- 
finitely small scarabeeus ;—yes, my Lord, when he learns, that you are the 
leader of the English House of Commons, our traveller may begin to com- 
prehend how the Egyptians worshipped—awn 1nsEct.”—pp. 59—64. 


Why, Runnymede, you must be paid by the Whigs to show them 
to the highest advantage, by inducing the people to contrast their 
plain parts with your scavenger dirt ; at least, if you are a hearty 
calumniator, you are not a skilful one, nor will the people of Eng- 
land regard the sound of your voice. ‘The day has gone past when 
either demagogue or conspirator can mislead them far from the 
right path, viz., that which they know to be the safest for them to 
choose for themselves. But who are the people of England? Let 
our modest author answer, who commences a Letter to them in 
these diffident words—‘“ This is the first direct address that has 
ever been made to the real people of England.” The real people ! 
—then there must be some unreal people in the country, by which 
title we may reasonably understand those who have no stake in it 
as human creatures—none as citizens—none as tax-payers—and 
who these are, we cannot guess. It seems, however, that Runny- 
mede uses the phrase in contradistinction to ‘a gang of scribblers, 
in the pay of a desperate faction,” or to those whom he calls a sec- 
tion, and not the aggregate mass. He goes on to inform his readers 
of the shameful conduct of these same scribblers, without entertain- 
ing any surmises about his own honesty. yi 

“Thus have they played, for their ulterior purposes, dissenting sects 
against the national church, manufacturing towns against agricultural 
districts, the House of Commons against the House of Lords, new burgesses 
against ancient freemen, and, finally, the Papists against the Protestants. 
With scarcely an exception, you may invariably observe, that in advocating 
the cause of ‘the people,’ these writers have ever stimulated the anti-na- 
tional passions of the minority. But, in addressing you now, I address 
myself in very truth to the English people—to all orders and conditions of 
men that form that vast society, from the merchant to the mechanic, and 
from the peer to the peasant.’’—pp. 65, 66. 

How much information, or how much sincerity and argument, 
there may be in these averments, we pretend not to say. To us 
they look extremely like the noisy periods of a paid scribbler, who 
is at a loss to find any thing better for his purpose. But he does 
more than show, in his address to the people of England, a redun- 
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dancy of words and vapid charges ; for in his haste and his fury, he 


is not above contradicting himself. On many occasions he mentions 
and blazons the present prosperous state of the country. Indeed, 
with the exception of a laboured and various scurrility, there is, af- 
ter one or two of the first Letters, nothing from beginning to the 
ending of his volume but a repetition of ideas. As to the prosperity 
of England, at least, he often declares that it is at this moment 
unparalleled ; and yet, were George Robins to make an auction of 


our rulers, he is of opinion, they might be thus described and re- 
commended to purchasers :— 


‘A Prime Minister, in an easy chair, reading a French novel. What 
think you of that lot? Three Secretaries of State, one odious, another 
contemptible, the third both. They have their price, yet I would not be 
their purchaser. A new Lord Chancellor, like a new cheese, ernde and 
flavourless ; second-rate as a lawyer, as a statesman a nonentity ; bought 
in by his own party from sheer necessity. A President of the India Board 
recovering from the silence of years imposed upon him by Canning, by the 
inspiration of that eloquent man’s chair, which he now fills. As we are 
still a naval nation, our First Lord of the Admiralty should be worth some- 
thing; but, unfortunately, nobody knows his name. The President of the 
Council has always indicated a tendency to join any government, and 
therefore should.be a marketable article enough. In Egypt, where their 
favourite food are pumpkins that have run to seed, such a solid and mature 
intelligence might be worth exporting to the Divan. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, being ‘a man of business,’ would doubtless fetch a ‘ long 
figure ;’ refer for character to the mercantile deputations who leave the 
Treasury, after an interview, bursting with laughter, from sheer admiration 
of his knowledge and capacity. Lord Howick, who is a minister on the 
same principle that the son of an old partner is retained in the firm to keep 
together the connexion, might command a price on this score, were it not 
notorious that his parent has withdrawn with his person, his capital, and 
confidence. The remainder may be thrown into one lot, and the auction 
concluded with the item on the Dutch system.”—-pp. 67—69. 


How is it that the country has become so thriving since the ac- 
cession to power of these ministers, who are so handsomely puffed 
off, and who are said to govern us by a power, ‘ beneath whose 
sirdcco breath the fame of England is fast withering?” The only 
way by which Runnymede reconciles these siethigliniaiey states of 
things is to draw upon predictions, and endeavour to scare his read- 
ers with the spectres of his own distorted and magnifying imagina- 
tion. He conjures up the Spirit of the Papacy, as personified by 
Mr. O’Connell. And now for some more contradictions volunteered 
for the edification of the real people—that is to say, the admirers of 
Toryism, of old abuses, and antiquated, worn-out institutions. 


‘ This man, O’Connell, is the hired instrument of the Papacy ; as such» 
his mission is to destroy your Protestant Society, and as such, he is a more 
terrible enemy to England than Napoleon, with all his inspiration. Your 
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empire and your libertics are in more danger at this moment than when the 
army of invasion was encamped at Boulogne. 

** If we have correctly fixed his political character, let us see whether we 
can as accurately estimate his intellectual capacity and his moral qualities. 
The hired writers would persuade you that he is a great man. He has not 
a single quality of agreat man. In proportion as he was so gifted, he would 
be less fitted for the part. which he has to perform. There is a sublime 
sentiment in genius, even when uncontrolled by principle, that would make 
it recoil with nausea from what this man has to undergo. He is shrewd, 
vigorous, versatile; with great knowledge of character, little of human 
nature; with that reckless dexterity which confounds weak minds, and that 
superficial readiness that masters vulgar passions ; energetic from the cer- 
tainty of his own desperate means, and from the strong stimulus of his 
provisional remuneration ; inexhaustible in unprincipled expedients, and 
audacious in irresponsible power; a Misi Prius lawyer, with the soul of a 
demagogue. That isthe man. He is as little a great orator as a great 
man. He has nota single quality of a great orator except a good voice. 
I defy his creatures to produce a single passage from any speech he ever 
delivered illumined by a single flash of genius, or tinctured with the slightest 
evidence of taste, or thought, or study. Learning, he has none; little 
reading. His style in speaking, as in writing, is ragged, bald, halting, dis- 
jointed. He has no wit, though he may claim his fair portion of that Mile- 
sian humour which every one inherits who bears a hod. His pathos is the 
stage sentiment of a barn; his invective is slang. When he aspires to the 
higher style of rhetoric, he is even ludicrous. He snatches up a bit of 
tinsel, a tawdry riband, or an artificial flower, and mixes it with his sinewy 
common-place, and his habitual soot, like a chimney-sweeper on May-day. 

‘Of his moral character it might be enough to say, that he is a system- 
atic liar and a beggarly cheat, a swindler, and a poltroon. But of O’Connell 
you can even say more. His public and his private life are equally pro- 
fligate ; he has committed every crime that does not require courage: the 
man who plunders the peasant can also starve his child. He has denounced 
your national character, and insulted your national honour. He has said 
that all your men are cowards, and all your women wantons. He has re- 
viled your illustrious Princes—he has sneered at your pure religion—he 
has assailed your national Church. He has endeavoured to stir up rebellion 
against your august Senate, and has described your House of Commons, 
even when reformed, as an assembly of ‘ six hundred scoundrels.’ Every 
thing which is established comes under his ban, because every thing which 
is established is an obstacle to the purpose for which he is paid—the 
destruction of every thing which is Eneuisa.” — pp. 72—75. 


O’Connell is “‘ a more terrible enemy to England than Napoleon, 
with all his inspiration ;”’ and yet he possesses “ not a single quality 
of a great man.” ‘This is strange. He has “ great knowledge of 
character, little of human nature ;” which is something like a dis- 


tinction without a difference. It is also said, in the same letter, 

that this man’s “ name is ever on your lips,” that is, the lips of the 

real people of England. What dolts must such a multitude be, who 

cannot discern the truth? We should not wonder if they should 
vOL. 11. (1836) No. 1. D 
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remain deaf even to the lucid arguments of Runnymede, notwith- 
standing his assurance that his is the first direct address that was 
ever made to them, not excepting Dan’s, according to this univer- 
sality of expression ; and yet, O’Connell’s name is ever on the real 


people’s ips. In truth, it wouldthus appear that Danis the Devil, 
who can charm a nation without ever directly addressing the real 
people of it; or rather, he has acquired an undue or extraordinary 
sway, In consequence not merely of his own talents and exertions, but 
of the vain efforts of an opposite party, who have too often resisted 
improvements and reforms which he has eloquently advocated. 

It is a relief to get away from such frights as Irish Agitators, 
and to near the presence of one, who, according to our author, in 
some points outshines even Sir Robert himself. 


‘* Never has a statesman yet been placed in a position so difficult and so 
trying as the present heir of the house of Derby: never has a statesman 
under similar circumstances yet conducted himself with more discretion and 
more courage. When theacerbities of faction have passed away, posterity 
will do justice to your disinterestedness and devotion, and the future his- 
torian of England will record, with sympathising admiration, the greatness 
of your sacrifice. 

“If the gratification.of your ambition had been your only object, your 
course was clear. Less than three years ago the Whigs, and loudest among 
them my Lord Melbourne, announced you as the future Prime Minister of 
England. Young, of high lineage, of illustrious station, and of immaculate 
character, and unquestionably their ablest orator—among your own party 
you had norival. They looked upon you as the only man who could at the 
same time maintain their power and effectually resist the machinations of 
those who would equally destroy the constitution and dismember the empire. 
With what enthusiastic cheers did they not greet the winged words with 
which you assailed the anti-national enemy, when you rose in the House like 
a young eagle, and dashed back his treason in the bafiled countenance of the 
priestly delegate ! Who could believe that the same men who cheered you 
in the House, and chuckled over your triumphs in their coteries, should 
now be the truckling slaves of the sacerdotal power from whose dark in- 
fluence they then shrank with disgust and terror? Who could believe that 
the projected treason of these very men should have driven you and your 
high-minded colleagues from the contagion of their councils? Who could 
believe that the famous ‘Reform Ministry,’ that packed a parliament by 
bellowing ‘ gratitude to Lord Grey’ throughout the empire, should finally 
have expelled that same Lord Grey from his seat, under circumstances of 
revolting insult—that the very Lord Melbourne who had always indicated 
yourself as Lord Grey’s successor, should himself have slid into that now 
sullied seat, where lhe maintains himself in indolent dependence, by a foul 
alliance with the very man whom he had previously denounced as a traitor? 
Can the records of public life, can the secret archives of private profligacy, 
afford a parallel instance of conduct so base, so completely degrading, so 
thoroughly demoralized ? 

«You, my Lord, preferred your honour to your interest, the prosperity 
of your native land to the gratification of your ambition. You sacrificed 
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without a pang the proudest station in your country, to prove to your 
countrymen that public principle was not yet a jest. You did well. The 
pulse of our national character was beating low. We required some great 
example to re-brace the energies of our honour. From the moment that 
you denounced the disgusting thraldom and the base expedients of your 
chicaning colleagues, a better feeling pervaded England, and animated 
Englishmen.” —pp. 77—79. 

Whether has Lord Melbourne or Lord Stanley preserved most 
firmly the confidence of the people? Runnymede wrote as above 
in February last. The people are called on to judge at the close 
of the Parliamentary Session, and we have no hesitation in declar- 
ing that the prophet for once has been deceived, or that he has, like 
the false ones of old, attempted to deceive. Nor is this the only 
instance in which his gift of prediction has shown itself to be at 
fault in the course of the pages before us. His talent, his temper, 
and tendency, however, are of such a one-sided character, that we 
need not wonder at these slips, nor trouble ourselves with tracing 
their rancorous course farther. Better can never be expected from 
violent partisanship, and worse, were it not that the people are too 
sedate and well-informed to relish extravagance. 





Art. V.—General Statistics of the British Emptre. By James 
M‘QueeEn, Esq. London: Fellowes. 1836. 


IT is usual, when we have to speak of any vast subject, to employ 
certain lofty terms of general description or admiration, without 
having any distinct idea of its component parts, or of the precise 
grounds of our belief. I‘or example, if the wealth and power of 
Britain have to be characterized, the English language seems to be 
deficient for our purpose, and the phrases matchless magnificence, 
or inexhaustible resources, are felt to halt, or be tame, when ap- 
plied to the theme. It may be that such words do convey some 
proud and exulting notions to the mind of the speaker and listener; 
but this we are sure of, if the same persons were to take but one 
branch of British wealth or power, and examine it minutely, a far 
better and more glorious impression would be left, because more 
clearly defined and understood, than what any laboured eulogy or 
eloquent exclamations can ever communicate ; if, for instance, any 
one section of the present volume were glanced at, the marvel and 
expanded nature of the inquirer’s delight would be in some measare 
worthy of the rich and splendid object of his contemplation. 

Mr. M‘Queen has here, in a concise but comprehensive and 
lucid form, and no doubt at vast expense of labour, developed the 
immense property, capital, industry, produce, trade, and resources 
of the British empire. It is not to be supposed that he has in every 
case arrived at the exact state of facts ; but we are satisfied that he 


has approximated near enough to the truth for all ordinary purposes 
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of inquiry, whether this inquiry be instituted by the statesman, the 
politician, or the man of business. At least, the work is sufficient] 

clear, and his calculations sufficiently well authenticated, for the 
establishment of what seems to have been a principal object of his 
undertaking, viz., to show that the prosperity of this country is 
based upon the prosperity of its agriculture, and that our rulers 
have but to foster and protect this interest in a proper manner, to 
render the other branches of industry and wealth flourishing. 
Even although there should be greater errors in our author’s cal- 
culations and opinions, than we charge him with, it is manifest that 
the mode of his arrangement, {and the principles of his details, are 
admirably well calculated to draw the attention of practical men to 
the departments which each one of them may best understand, and 
thereby serve to act as the ground-work of a less faulty production. 

Mr. M‘Queen treats first of the statistics of the United Kingdom, 
and next of those belonging to the British colonies. We shall con- 
fine ourselves to the former, both on account of its being the most 
important and interesting branch of the subject, and because Mr. 
Montgomery Martin’s able and voluminous work, which imme- 
diately regards the latter branch, has obtained repeated and extended 
notices at our hands. 

In the present volume, as is due, our author begins with the 
land, those having an interest in its produce, and the value of that 
produce. From parliamentary reports, and the best accessible 
sources, he infers that the rate of rent throughout Great Britain 
may be fixed at 25s. per acre; and in Ireland, at 23s. per acre, 
exclusive of tithes, mines, fisheries, &c. But including these, the 
grand total for the United Kingdoms, amounts to 77,230,768/. 
of rental, and to 2,316,922,940/. as the value of the capital. Now, 
though the interest which the proprietors of the land have in it be 
thus vast, we find that the sum which the tenantry have invested 
in the soil, in one shape or another, is not less extraordinary. The 
farmer’s capital in horses is calculated at 44,452,395. The follow- 
ing particulars are given regarding black cattle. 


‘The number of black cattle in the United Kingdom it is more diffi- 
cult to ascertain from any positive authority; nevertheless, we cannot err 
far in stating the total number, of all kinds and ages, at 15,000,000. 
When we come to consider the produce of agriculture, of which this 
head forms so important a branch, we shall find sufficient concurrent 
data to establish the fact that this number is not overrating the num- 
ber. According to the Agricultural Reports of 1833, pp. 443—445, 
and of 1821, the value of cows bought is from 13/. to 15/., and of 
oxen, working, 14/. to 16/., and of those sold, from 18/. to 20/1. The 
number of cattle may be classed, and their value stated as after-mention- 
ed, remarking that the tear and wear, or loss in cattle annually, is, as 
in horses, about one-tenth. ‘The total number will cease to excite sur- 
prise when we consider the number slaughtered each year. According 
to * She Times ” newspaper, November 20,1835, the cattle and caives 
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slaughtered in London for the year preceding, was 177,000 ; and, accord- 
ing to the fourth part of the tables of revenue and population, the 
numbers for 1834 were 162,485 cattle, say 880lbs. each. According 
to the Agricultural Report, 1821, p. 267, the number slaughtered in 
Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, Sheffield, and Birmingham, was, yearly, 
47,859 cattle, 668lbs. each, and 52,448 calves, at 90lbs. each. Cle- 
land’s Annals of Glasgow, 1816, give, for the consumption of Glasgow 
in 1815, 10,859 cattle, 365ibs. each, and 7128 calves. The statistical 
account of. Scotland, No. 1, gives the consumption of Dundee, in 1833. 


about 6000 cattle, and 5000 calves. The number killed in Ireland, to 


procure salt beef, must be great, when it is known, that reduced as that 
salt beef trade is, still the quantity exported to all foreign ports was, in 
1825, 73,135 barsels, (Tab. Rev. and Pop. Part III. p. 321,) or 219,305 
cits., equal to at least 30,000 of the heaviest oxen alluded to. From 
the county of Aberdeen twenty years ago, 12,000 black cattle were sent 
to England yearly. From the county of Anglesea, forty years ago, 12,000 
to 15,000 were sent to England. Several years ago, the live stock in 
Berwickshire was estimated to be worth 1,000,000/. In Caithnesshire, 
the stock of black cattle, several years ago, was 15,000/. From the 
county of Caernarvon great herds of cattle are sent to the English mar- 
ket. The stock of cattle in Dumbartonshire is 9120. In Dumfriesshire 
there are 30,000, of which 12,000 are cows. London has 8500 to 9500 
cows. The county of Norfolk, so far back as 1793, exported cattle to 
the value of 125,000/. Anglesea exports 15,000 cattle, and the stock re- 
maining is 30,000. Caithnesshire sends out 20,000 head of black cat- 
tle to the southward. Of Irish cattle, 800 each week, for sixteen weeks, 
are now exported from Warrenpoint, near Newry, to Liverpool, by steam, 
value each 5/. and passage money [5s., to graze in England. ‘The Ky- 
loe breed of cattle, in the West Highlands, are very numerous; thousands 
of these cattle are fed and fattened and slaughtered yearly, in every 
part of Scotland and England; their price is very high: three years old, 
13 to 14 guineas each, in 1816. They are still improving and dis- 
seminating the breed. Of the smaller sized Highland cattle, man 
thousands are sold yearly to fatten in pastures, both in Englane and Scot- 
land, and sold rising three years old. Fat lots, fed on coarse pastures, 
have been sold at 16/. a head. (Journal of Agriculture, January or 
February, 1836). Let us take the total number, classes and value of 
black cattle thus: — 

Bulls, youngandold ..... . 500,000 

Cows, do. do. si deciwi lectte Se Ager 

Oxen, &c., fattened to kill . . . . 2,000,000 

Ditto, ditto, growing up forditto. . . 4,000,000 

Ditto, used,to Woek< 6 ct ceived a 500,000 





Ditto, to replace wastage. . . . + 1,400,000 
15,400,000 
Or thus :— 
Permanent stock .. . . . * 14,000,000 at 14/, £196,000,000 
Replacing portion > eee tomas «cg try, 19,600,000 








15,400,000 £215,600,000 
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The data regarding sheep are more certain than those connected 
with cattle. They are said to amount to 66,573,335 in number. 
Several years ago, Lincolnshire had 2,500,000, and several other 
English counties, not to speak of Ireland or Scotland, had hundreds 
of thousands. But the extent of capital invested in swine is still 
more extraordinary, especially because it is a species of stock that 
is not generally much thought of. According to the official tables 
of revenue and population, the number sold in Smithfield annuall 
is, in round numbers, 60,000. Those exported from Waterford in 
1832, amounted to 52,005, averaging 45s. each. Taking the 
United Kingdoms into account, 18,270,000 is the supposed number 
of this kind of stock. 

Mr. M‘Queen inquires into the amount of farmers’ capital in 
poultry and rabbits, in dead stock on farms, in wages, supplies, &c. ; 
and after adding all these items together, sets their value down at 
6.54,833,730/., which, when joined to the capital which proprietors 
are before said to have in the soil, makes 3,971,756,670/. But the 
subject is not exhausted ; and probably the most surprising state- 
ments are those that concern the production of grain of all sorts. 
According to certain tables, this item is estimated at the value of 
154,000,000/. Then there is the keep of horses, cattle, sheep, &c. ; 
flax, vegetables, and manure—an important item ; but when the pro- 
duce of mines and fisheries are included, which the author con- 
siders to be strictly agricultural branches, the value of the grand 
eee the produce of the soil amounts to 478,162,500/. annually 
raised. 

Immense as these numbers and this wealth appear, the calculation 
is derived not from visions but realities. Let ussee, for example, 
how the matter stands with regard to milk, butter, and cheese. 


‘The evidence adduced before the Agricultural Committee of 1821, 
stated the produce from each cow annually, in England, to be from 10/. to 
14/7. The evidence given before the Committee of Agriculture, 1833, pp. 
443—445, states the produce from each cow yearly to be 9/., including 
the calf reared by the herdsman, about 30s. to 40s. sterling. In Clelland’s 
folio Statistics of Glasgow, 1830 cows are stated to produce milk annually 
for the supply of the city, to the value of 67,342/. 10s., being at the rate 
of 54/. 15s. for each cow, yielding 6 pints (Scotch) of milk daily!! The 
able writer who drew up the Statistical Account of the Parish of Hamil- 
ton for the new Statistical Account of Scotland, states that cows give 16 
quarts of milk daily (some have even produced double) ; and in the summer 
months these same cows have been known to produce IIb. butter per 
day. ‘The average of dairy farms is, however, estimated at from 4/. to 8/., 
or say 6/. 10s., the medium yearly for each cow. We have thus seen 
what it isin England and in Scotland; we shall now consider what it is in 
Ireland. In the curious and circumstantial evidence given by Mr. Glen- 
dinning (pp. 8357—865) and Mr. John Macmahon (pp. 3880—385) before 
the Agricultural Committee of 1833, we have it stated that the agricul- 
tural farms in Ireland run from 80 to 100 acres, the grazing or feeding, 
200 to 300 acres ; that the former requires a capital of 300/., the latter from 
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20002. to 30007. The feeding land in Galway is 40s. Irish, 25s. English, 
per acre; but worth, in fact, 2/., as it will feed six sheep in summer; four 
sheep equal to one bullock. On the general farms for feeding, the rent is 
3/. for the Irish acre, or 11. 17s. 6d. the English. The produce of each 
cow is calculated so great, that the landlord who provides her, gets as rent 
15 cwt. butter, and 40s. horn money, that is, for calves and pigs that the 
dairyman fattens, and carries to market, Other parts give only 1 ewt. 
butter, and 30s. horn money. ‘The average of each cow in produce may 
thus be fairly taken at 6/., as butter was then in Limerick 4/. per cwt. 
In 1810, butter rose tu 6/. the ewt., and then the rent of land rose to 7/. 
per acre. A cow gives 6 pottles of milk daily, and it requires 2 acres of 
good land to feed her all the year round. 

** Cheshire is stated to produce 11,500 tons of cheese, 4000 of which 
were exported; the calves are killed young that more milk might be had. 
Derbyshire sent 2000 tons cheese yearly to London. The Vale of Berkely, 
Gloucestershire, produces 1200 tons of cheese annually, 3 cwt. from each 
cow ; and also 5000 lbs. of whey butter weekly, of good quality. Glou- 
cestershire exports 8000 tons cheese. 5000 tons cheese are annually 
sent down the Trent, through Leicestershire, from adjacent counties, of 
which the town from its neighbourhood supplies 1500 tons, which required 
9500 cows. London has about 9000 cows, producing from 6,000,000 to 
7,000,000 gallons of milk yearly. Besides, there are 800 Holderness 
cows, kept in Surrey for the supply of London. Jn Framlingham, Suffolk, 
and the part of the county of Essex adjoining there, 11,000 firkins of 
butter were produced yearly. The cows yield from four to six gallons of 
milk per day. In Wiltshire the pasture land is 270,000 acres. Immense 
quantities of cheese are made; and the number of cows kept for that 
purpose, and also to supply the town of Bath, Shrewsbury, &c., with 
milk, is very great. 

** From these different authentic and practical references, we shall find 
that the estimated amount of consumption of butter, milk, and cheese, as 
calculated by the scale of the consumption in London, viz. 36,549,900/. 
yearly, is not much overcharged. It is true that the price of milk, for 
instance, in London and Glasgow, is higher than it is in the country parts, 
but then we must bear in mind that a much greater quantity of all the 
articles alluded to is consumed in the country districts amongst the popu- 
lation in proportion than is consumed in great towns. Taking, however, 
the annual produce from each cow, in butter, milk, and cheese, at 6/. 10s. 
(the value of calves being already included with butcher meat), and allow- 
ing that there are 5,000,000 cows out of the total number, giving milk for 
the above purposes, beyond that taken from the other million for the 
feeding of calves for a certain period, and we have the gross annual pro- 
duce in butter, milk, and cheese, at 32,500,000/. which may be propor- 
tioned thus :— 

Milk .. . . .£12,000,000 
Butter . . . . . 18,300,000 
Cheese. . . . + 7,000,000 





Total. . .£32,500,000.”—pp. 46—48.” 
The extent and magnitude of the power which produces the 
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riches of the soil enumerated and described in Mr. M‘Queen’s book, 
are examined by him with great care. He then arrives at the cu- 
rious fact, that however manufactories and mechanical powers may 
concentrate themselves in particular districts of the country, still 
that the amount of the whole is small, when compared to that 
which is directly applied in the agricultural labours of the United 
Kingdom ; and at the same time he takes occasion to find fault with 
certain calculations, which are to be found in the Population Re- 
turns of 1831, wherein a prodigious number of persons are taken 
away from the account of agriculture, who are directly connected 
with this paramount interest, and dependent upon it; and hence, the 
great preponderance of the land in the scale of real wealth, over 
everything else in the country, is attested. 

We pass over some other kinds of British property, such as 
houses, horses not employed in agriculture, ships, and steam-boats. 
Under the head of houses, we observe the highest rates of some in 
London. The rental, for instance, of the Duke of Sutherland’s 
mansion in St. James’s Park, is set down at 3,900/.; several are 
between two and three thousand per annum ; others between one 
and two thousand, the scale descending to hundreds, &c. &c. Then 
manufactures come to be considered and valued—that of cotton, as 
being the most important, taking the lead. Mr. Baines’ able and 
minute work on this subject having not many months ago been re- 
viewed by us at considerable length, precludes the necessity of our 
introducing here any account of this branch of British wealth. We 
might, however, select the article leather, or flax, or wool, for 
some most interesting facts ; but hardware and cutlery, where the 
raw materials, as in the last-mentioned items, are comparatively 
speaking, British produce, will as amply serve our purpose. After 
naming the quantity and value of iron which is annually produced, 
and the quantity exported, of which 16,275 cwts. has sometimes 
been in hardware and cutlery, Mr. M‘Queen proceeds to say :— 

“ When we reflect upon the quantity that remains of British production, 
probably about 1,000,000 tons, and the quantity that is to be imported to 
be worked up in this country (15,399 tons in 1834), and consider the 
various valuable, expensive,and even ornamental purposes to which iron, 
when manufactured, is applied—the immense consumption of hardware 
and cutlery alune, in this country, when compared to the export, the iron 
employed in all agricultural implements, in machinery, and in every arti- 
cle for building houses, carriages, ships, &c. &c., and in various domestic 
purposes, without thinking of the munitions of war, or the modern in- 
vention of rail-roads, &c., we shall have an enormous, 1 had almost said 
an incalculable sum. ‘The evidence of Mr. S. Jackson, before the Com- 
mittee of Manufactures, Commerce, and Shipping, 1833, p. 175, gives 
us some insight into this important trade, as regards Sheffield alone. 
The population was estimated at 90,000, principally employed ; the male 
population, and a considerable part of the female population, in the ma- 
nufacture of hardware goods, ‘The number of hands employed in making 
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table knives and forks, 3689; pen and pocket knives, 2680; razors, 754; 
scissors, 600 ; files, 1768 ; saws, 563; edged tools, 703; stove grate fen- 
ders, 1530; white metal, 643; silver plated manufactures, 500: making 
a total of 13,430. The wages—spring-knife cutlers, blade-forgers, 2Js. 
to 31s. 6d. per week; what are called work-bound hands, or which put 
the knives together, 15s. to 25s. per week ; grinders, 30s. to 40s, per 
week ; table knife hafters, 18s. to 27s. per week; razor forgers, 26s. to 
30s, per week ; razor strikers, 24s. to 26s. per week ; hafters, from 18s. 
to 40s. per week; grinders, 18s. to 50s. per week; ten hours’ labour 
each day. Mr. William Matthews stated to the same Committee (p. 594) 
that there were from 50,000 to 60,000 nailers in his neighbourhood, near 
Dudley; and we have only to look around the kingdom, in almost every 
town and district thereof, to perceive the prodigious numbers of persons 
engaged in manufacturing articles from iron, of one description or the 
other, to form the opinion, that the amount is incalculably great. The 
consumption of hardware and cutlery alone is fifteen times the value. of 
what is exported. The value of blacksmith work yearly, on a farm of 
100 acres, is nearly 3/., or upwards of 1,590,000. in the farming depart- 
ment alone for repairs in iron and labour for it. The home consump- 
tion, at the rates just stated, will be 244,125 tons, value 24,278,495/. ;, 
but the iron being wrought iron, from which all this is made, may, ,as 
pig-iron, be estimated at one-third more, 321,000 tons: there will then 
remain, admitting our calculation of production to be correct, after all. 
the exports and the home consuniption mentioned, upwards of 550,000 
tons, pig-iron to be employed for every other purpose in Great Britain’; 
and admitting that it is only turned into the value of 20/. per ton on’an 
average, the additional value would be 11,000,000¢._ The produce of thie 
iron trade would then be as under :— 





Value. 
Exported hardware and cutlery, &c. &c. . . . . £& 2,892,105 
Home consumption of hardware and cutlery . . 24,278,495 
Other purposes...» + + « «© «© «© + + 11,000,000 . 
Grand Total . ... . . « £38,170,600— 


Deduct cost of pig-iron, asestimated. . .. . 7,098,000 





Produce of manufactured iron trade . . £81,072,600 


It is calculated that there cannot be fewer than 400,000 persons 
employed in the hardware and cutlery trade. Brass and copper 
wares form another large branch ; and the mere mention of china, 
glass, earthenware, beer, spirits, &c., is sufficient to set the mind 
upon a train of reflection—after having been enlightened regarding 
any other item of trade, such as that of hardware and cutlery—that 
must carry the contemplator to the highest pitch of wonder. — Let 
us take an entirely different method of measuring the wealth and 
resources of the United Kingdoms. The distance of roads is now 
about 30,000 miles in Great Britain, and the expense of making 
them may he calculated at 1000/. per mile. The prosperity and 
traffic of a country cannot perhaps be tried by a truer gauge than 
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‘by its methods and opportunities of conveyance. Then, what are 


we to think of the capital vested in docks—those in London alone 
having cost more than 7,000,000/.—of canals, and of rail-roads, 
those fast-spreading and far extending arms of commerce, and 
travelling convenience ? The property in bridges is also prodigious ; 
or were we to name the churches and chapels of the United King- 
dom, what an idea of wealth should we attain to ; a wealth too that 
is exhaustless, because continually supported by a generative and 
increasing industry? After a general statement or summary of all 
his previous calculations, the author makes the amount of property 
in England, Ireland, and Scotland to be, as undoubtedly it is, enor- 
mous, and too much for the grasp of the human mind to compre- 
hend, when run up into one row of figures. But instead of specify- 
ing what is the amount of these amazing sums—which those curious 
or concerned about such matters ought to examine at length, as de- 
tailed in the present work—it will be satisfactory to our countrymen 
to know, that as compared with France, Great Britain has greatly 
the preference. 

A view of the foreign trade of the United Kingdom, great and 
valuable though it certainly be, carries the author to an important 
conclusion, which he is most anxious to impress upon the reader, 
viz. that this trade dwindles into insignificance when weighed 
against the traffic to which our internal and domestic consumption 
gives rise ; and therefore that the latter ought to be guarded in pre- 
ference to the former. Both, however, may be attended to, even 
though it be admitted that the one is our own entirely, and the 
other dependent upon the will and interests of other. 

When we think of the prodigious sums which this country ad- 
vanced to foreign powers, in loans and subsidies, from 1793 to 1815, 
and thence to 1821, we obtain perhaps the most amazing picture 
of our national resources. Certainly all the rest of Europe would 
have been swamped by these payments ; and yet most of them were 
made when Britain was at war with the most skilful and powerful 
enemy that ever existed. We quote the various items thus ex- 
pended, as collected by our author, which will make the eye-balls of 
those not previously acquainted with the whole, dilate, while their 
belief will be staggered. 

“Loan to Austria. . 1795 £4,600,000 included afterwards. 

Do. do. - « S97 1,620,000 
Do. do. for interest paid, 10,601,955 
Do. do. . + 1800 2,000,000 
Do. to Portugal . 1809 600,000* 





£19,421,955 





* « Of this, on account of interest and redemption there was paid, 
343,020/. 18s.; remainder, cancelled Jan, 22nd, 1815.” 
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“In subsidies, as loans :— 


£ 
To Sundries ... . 1793 843,273 
—_ a a 1,550,244 
— ge a 5,724,861 
_— 1796 32,870 
— 1797 1,684,585 
_— 1798 127,013 
— . 1799 849,812 
_ , 1800 1,612,177 
—— . 1801 690,113 
alia 1802 285,450 
nates 1803 211,275 
_ >» ey et ee CE 103,423 
a SS 39,340 
ae . 1806 395,847 
—— 1807 858,981 
mn 1808 2,897,873 
an 1809 2,579,039 
_— 1810 2,110,542 
dab, 1811 2,367,412 
— 1812 3,908,520 
= 1813 6,786,021 
— 1814 8,442,597 
— 1815 10,024,720 
— 1816 1,850,525 
— 1817 136,641 
— 1818 663,182 
-— 1819 766,374 
— 1820 479,517 
— 1821 115,753 





Total . . . . + £098,329,989 
Ame toeme ww tlt lw tl 19,421,955 





Grand Total . . . £77,751,944 

“ Only about two millions of the above sum was given after 1816, and 
arose out of agreements subsisting previous to that period. Exclusive of 
the preceding loans, there has, since the above period, been raised in this 
country for foreign states the amount already noticed, but more particu- 
larly as follows :— 
jee. 4 « DB ws ser tone ee 
ees BR wel wi ot eh kit a aay 2,000,000 
EER: «wie a SE ES fe SD a a ee 6,000,000 
Beamer. . . BGBBR a. 6) 6) TNS aw “oO OU. 5,500,000 
Sees. sw a ee wn el cn fe Pe elie 2,800,000 
Se ew ow RR ara Vie oe ES oie 2,500,000 
eee sss « RRR RD | eS ee) ieee 8,500,000 
ee ee ee ee 1,500,000 
eee et ee ee ee ee 3,000,000 
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Ree) big ig *qog@RRls goes yi eve ee Big -bpaly 3,500,000 
Buenos Ayres . 1824 .... . . . 1,000,000 
Gee taeoy «poms. lo . ew. TOs 
Colombia . . 1822,1824 ... . . 6,750,000 
a | re PP 5 | 
Mexico .. .: 1824,1825 .. . . . 6,400,000 
Pere” 2 oe 48s FR, 9ORS i. tC. } CRO 











17,514,571 

Total ge es ahha og 

Loans previous to1809 . . ... . 2. «© « « « 19,421,955 
Loans and sums in subsidies. . . . . . . . . .  #£=477,751,944 
£153,868,470 


It would argue a vile obtuseness of heart, were a son of any one 
of the kingdoms which are bound together under the general de- 
signation of Britain, after examining these and similar proofs, not 
to become more enamoured of our national name, more proud of 
British prowess, and more determined to sacrifice every selfish in- 
terest for the good of the empire at large. It would also indicate 
that a pusillanimous spirit dwelt in him, who after such facts de- 
spairs of the nation’s increasing renown and greatness. [or our 
part, we believe, that this mighty country never was more able to 
maintain her honour and integrity than now, and that she is des- 
tined to head the army of all the nations of the world, for centuries 
to come, in their onward march in civilization, knowledge, and 
virtue. Itis not difficult to perceive, however, that our author thinks 
the nation has fallen into bad hands, ever since the party who 
carried us triumphantly through the period of greatest sacrifice and 
exertion ceased to bear rule. Here we think his opinions require 
much qualification, and his prejudices castigation. At the same 
time, that he is a warm patriot and an able writer, is manifest from 
his former and his present works. In conclusion, we extract a para- 
graph which contains matter that is full of encouragement. 

« The previous inquiries and researches show us, beyond the power of 
contradiction, that the prosperity of a country depends upon its industry, 
its consuming powers, and the inclination of its population to consume 
articles of luxury, convenience, and such as are absolutely necessary to 
preserve and to sustain a healthy and comfortable mode of life, rather 
than merely upon the numbers of its people. How greatly the consum- 
ing powers of Great Britain exceed those of the proudest empires in 
Europe, or in any other country in this world, when compared to the 
numbers of their people! What is the value, to. the agriculturist and 
manufacturer of Great Britain, of the boasted hundreds of millions of 
people in Hindostan and China, compared with the value and importance 
of London alone? ‘The consumption in it of agricultural and manufactur- 
ing produce far exceeds the whole amount of the foreign trade of Great 
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Britain and Ireland, and is nearly forty times the amount of all the ex- 
ports to India and China put together ; and nearly four times the extent 
and value of all the British exports to every foreign country under hea- 
ven! The production of Great Britain and Jreland, agricultural and ma- 
nufacturing, together with imports, is, in round numbers, 796,000,0002., 
and less exports, 746,000,000/. London and its immediate vicinity will 
show a population of 2,000,000, or, has as been stated, one-twelfth of the 
whole. This, on an equal ratio, would give 62,500,000/. as the con- 
sumption of every thing in London, taking every article at the prices of 
the manufacturer, the agriculturist, and the importer: but a considerable 
addition ought to be made to the general and also to the proportionate 
amount, on account of the higher price the articles bear when these come 
through the intermediate merchant and retailer into the hands of the 
consumer; and a considerable sum more should be added on account of 
the greater quantity of almost every article which is consumed in Lon- 
don, from the greater wealth of its inhabitants, and abundance of money 
which is amongst them. Taking these two things together, the con- 
sumption of London of manufactured, imported, and agricultural pro- 
ductions, cannot be Jess than 80,000,000/. a year, while its expenditure 
must be still greater. Thus we may fairly suppose that there are resi- 
dent in London daily, from all quarters, 100,000 strangers, the expendi- 
ture of each, at 1/. per diem. would amount to 36,000,000 yearly ! 

“Such is the consumption, and the powers of consumption of London, 
the capital of the British Empire, the centre of civilization, and of the 
money transactions of the world. The greater portion of income from 
agriculture is expended in the capital. The transactions also in London 
are all, as regards the agriculturist, the importer, and the manufacturer, 
paid in ready money, or what is equal to, or convertible into it, and not 
on long credits and uncertain remittances, as too much of our foreign 
trade is now become.”—pp. 221, 222. 





Art. VI.—Recollections of an Artillery Officer : including Scenes and 
_ Adventures in Ireland, America, Flanders, and France. By BENson 
Earte Hitt. 2 vols. London: Bentley. 1836. 


THEsE recollections embrace a period commencing in 1809, and ex- 
tending to the time when peace was finally established between 
this country and France. But why they should be so late in 
making their public appearance, involves a question we cannot an- 
swer. It is not certainly because Mr. Hill is at a loss to spin out 
along story about trifles, nor that he possesses a reflecting spirit, 
nor that he has matters to discourse about, which required a pause 
on the part of the writer, in order that their fuller development 
might enable him to solve some important problem. The work is, 
we think, the lightest—may not most trifling be added ?—of all we 
ever read, which purported to detail realities, and record a soldier’s 
career or every-day life; nor can we see why a man who has such 
a ready pen, such a superficial manner, and such a knack of intro- 
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ducing any, even the tritest or silliest observations, as well as of 
bringing in by the shoulders and of yoking together the most dis- 
tant or most incongruous things, should not, in the course of an 
or of every three months in the year, be the parent of two as goodly 
volumes as these which are now before us. It cannot be said, 
however, trifling though the matter be generally, and light the man- 
ner always, that the sketches are destitute of spirit, much less of a 
sort of self-complacency and conceit, which seem so real and cha- 
racteristic as to show to the reader the man in his integrity. ‘The 
anecdotes given, and the scenes described, are also often in their 
nature amusing or interesting ; while they never fail of possessing 
features and aspects suited to the author’s genius, or which perhaps 
are made to yield to a power that is plastic like that of a skilful 
artist. Indeed, egotistic, trifling, and unlike what one should ex- 
pect of every person who was not an opera-dancer or singer, or man- 
milliner, or fop, as these recollections may be, it must be admitted 
that they keep up the reader’s attention, and entice him to follow 
them to the end, which is the most favourable thing that can in a 
few words be said of the work. 

We must now take our readers through a few of the Chapters, 
beginning at the beginning of the first, and culling, here and there, 
a portion, as it happens to strike us, till we, in our haste, reach the 
end. ‘* From my earliest childhood, I evinced a love for theatri- 
cal exhibitions,” says the author, “ which, as I grew older, strength- 
ened to a propensity for exhibiting myself.”’ Accordingly, at a tender 
age this passion was gratified, when he personated David, in Han- 
nah Moore’s Sacred Drama. We learn that he was highly flatter- 
ed upon this occasion ; nay, one old lady declared that he would bear 
away the palm from Master Betty, the young Roscius. ‘This in- 
formation, at the very outset of these Recollections, affords a perfect- 
ly correct estimate of the taste and talent of Mr. B. E. Hill, as 
evinced throughout the remainder of the volumes. If he was stage- 
struck in his boyhood, he is stage-mad to the last of the record ; 
for though he may in this paragraph be flourishing away with pen 
in hand about battles, bloodshed, and death, with all the concomi- 
tant horrors and circumstance of war, we shall find him in that di- 
lating, con amore, or rather in the most puerile style, about some 
amateur-theatrical performance, got up on the most paltry scale. 

Whether it was by stealth or parental license that our young 
Roscius personated David, it is beyond our information to say, but 
it would appear, the art of war was to be his study, so that the harp 
of David was professedly laid aside. While, however, preparing 
for his examination at the Royal Military Academy, Shooter’s Hill, 
where he had been placed, the charms of the Drama were ever 


present to his imagination, in spite of ‘‘ Hutton’s Course.” A play’ 


was got up, we may presume chiefly through his ardour for such 
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pastimes, when he who had figured as a Harper of Israel, changed 
his sex and became the mournful Lady Randolph. 

There are other announcements in these volumes, besides those 
that regard theatricals, and marks which serve to picture vividly 
to the mind’s eye, the hero of them ; and one of these is his con- 
stantly receiving favour in the estimation of the titled, and of the 
fair. We verily believe that our Artillery Officer would almost as 
soon be thought a coward as anything short of a gallant, or lady’s 
man. We learn, that while at Shooter’s Hill he received an invi- 
tation from his ‘‘ most kind friend, Lady Hamilton,” who at that 
time resided at a small house in Piccadilly, her table being dail 
supplied by the eccentric Duke of Queensbury ; and the following 
particulars connected with the history of that lady are not unwor- 
thy of being recorded. 


*‘ Horatia, the late Lord Nelson’s adopted daughter, was very anxious 
to visit Westminster Abbey; accordingly, Lady Hamilton and our two 
selves went thither. After going through the usual routine, the guide, 
little guessing whom he addressed, said,‘ Perhaps, madam, the young 
folks would like to see the vaxen himage of the late Hadmiral Nelson; 
it has only been put up these two days.’ 

‘Her ladyship was much agitated, and bowed assent; the man led the 
way to a glass-case, in which stood the effigy of her idol and the nation’s 

ride. 
“—_ Tears flowed down her lovely face: she stood gazing intently upon 
this very faithful portrait; and, when her emotion permitted her to speak, 
she told the man that the likeness would be perfect if a certain lock of 
hair was disposed in the way his lordship always wore it : this she offered 
to arrange. The guide refused to let any body touch the figure. 

“+1 am sure,’ she said, with that bewitching grace with which she was 
pre-eminently gifted, ‘when I tell you that I am Lady Hamilton, you 
will not refuse me.’ 

«The man fixed his gaze upon her. ‘ Lady Hamilton!’ he repeated ; 
‘what, Lord Nelson’s Lady Hamilton! Oh, madam, who could refuse 
you?’ He hastened to open the case, the lock of hair was adjusted ; 
she would have kissed the lips, but, like the cautious Paulina, the guide 
assured her ‘ the colour was not dry.’ I have not seen the figure since; 
but, as it is still extant, and remains, I understand, untouched, it may not 
be uninteresting to know whose hands completed its toilet.”—vol. i, pp. 
13, 14. 

We have said that Mr. Hill entertains an excellent opinion of 
himself, which we may now add as another feature, or rather allow 
himself to do so, to his portrait. By his own showing he Is ever 
lucky, his judgment and discretion are ever notable, he is constant- 
ly and entirely a hero. ‘Take him, even when but a student of the 
art of war, and we discover that he amused himself in compiling a 
Manuscript newspaper, called the ‘‘ Cadet’s Weekly Messenger,” 
which was continued for three months, under his editorship, to the 
terror of his enemies, if he had any, and even to the effect of com- 
manding the marked attention of the Professors. At length he 
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was gazetted ; this was in the spring of 1809 ; and in the summer of 
1810 he was ordered to Ireland, to join the Royal Artillery, in the 
capacity of a second lieutenant. It is Sunday when he arrives in 
Dublin. He is without a penny in his pocket, (and such an oc- 
currence, be it known, our Artillery-man seems proud to commemo- 
rate, as often, we presume, as it really happened—for it is not un- 
symptomatic of him to mince the poor boast of having been a 
wild lad,) so that he has to borrow. Monday comes, however ; 
there are four months’ pay due to him at the agent’s ; thither he re- 
pairs, but is refused the cash or any part of it, by the paymaster, 
until authorized by the General of the district. What is to be 
done ?—or rather, what did the stripling officer do? We have his 
word for it, that the following account is correct. 

“In a towering passion, I flew to General Trotter’s, and explained to 
him, as well as my agitation would permit, the extraordinary conduct of 


C 





““* My dear boy,’ said he, ‘if you knew him as well as I do, you would 
not be annoyed. C is a very honest person, but the greatest bear in 
Ireland. He is onlya clerk to the regimental paymasters, but fancies 
himself of much more consequence than the Lord Lieutenant—take this, 
however,’ giving me a note, ‘and he will attend to your wishes and set- 
tle your business. But you must favour me with your company at six.’ 

“* A thousand thanks, my dear general! but—’ 

‘“‘* But what ?—unless you are better engaged, I shall expect you.’ 

“* Better engaged, sir—no—only—Young is here.’ 

“¢Ts he? that’s strange ! for I received his half-yearly returns from 
Cork to-day.’ 

«The dear unconscious general supposed that I had alluded to the 
commandant of Artillery in that district. 

« «7 mean that the celebrated Mr. Young plays Sir Edward Mortimer 


to-night, and J must see him.’ 
“+ Oh, if that’s the case, dine with me, and you can go to the play 


afterwards.’ 

“ To this I readily assented, sufficiently pleased with the prospect of a 
dinner with the general, so long as it did not interfere with a feast, which 
I presumed to consider of a far higher relish. 

“T hastened back to the ‘ Paymaster’s clerk.’ ‘ There, sir, I hope your 
scruples will be satisfied.’ 

“C coolly examined the note. ‘That’s quite right,’ he said. 

««* T wish you had said it was quite wrong.’ 

«* Why, young gentleman?’ 

“¢That | might have had the pleasure of breaking your head.’ 

_ €You are very hasty,’ he continued, in the same unmoved tone. 
‘ Let me see, E.F.G.H. Four months you have been on the Irish es- 
tablishment— how much would you like to draw ?’ 

«¢ Every farthing out of your hands,so make out a receipt for the 
whole.’ And I foolishly imagined that the withdrawal of so immense a 
sum as a second lieutenant’s pay for four months would annoy the man 


through whose hands thousands past daily. 
“T] strolled about the principal streets till it was time to make my 
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toilet, and at six repaired to the general’s. He was alone, and kindly 
addressed me. 

“*Tam sorry to lose you so soon; but, since your morning visit, I find 
your company is stationed at Athlone; and Colonel Hutton has written 
to me, requesting you may be ordered to join as soon as possible. I 
therefore request you will proceed to-morrow. During the winter, 


I shall be most happy to grant you leave to visit Dublin, for the purpose 
of our becoming better acquainted.’ 


‘There was no appealing from orders so given. The moment I could 
with propriety rise from the dinner-table, I took leave of the good gene- 
ral, and made my way to the Crow Street theatre.” —vol. i, pp. 27—29. 


We have thrown into Italics a few terms and phrases that have 
made us stare. A subaltern, one that had not yet joined his regi- 
ment, and an entire stranger to General ‘I'rotter (so far as appears), 
thus to bear himself, argues, at least, very little in favour of that 
field officer’s dignity and jealousy of the honour of the service— 
whatever it may do as regards the confidence and froward bearing 
of the narrator. But we must take the story as one somewhat 
theatrically dressed, and after enduring considerable mendings and 
borrowed ornaments. Still, it is strange that a man who entered 
the army in 1810, should, in 1836, present to the world such a tale, 
be it true or false. The fact undoubtedly is, that Mr. Hill looks 
upon himself, to this day, as a remarkably clever person, who can 
at any time make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear, and who would 
rather be doubted than dull. It is in this way alone, that his per- 
fectly correct remembrance of long dialogues about trifles, occurring 
twenty-six years ago, can be accounted for. 

Mr. Hill proceeded to Athlone to join his company. His ex- 
ploits in this neighbourhood, and the estimation in which he was 
here held, we need not particularly observe. He narrates some 
circumstances, however, belonging to the life of a dignitary of the 
church, whom he heard preach at Athlone, not many months after 
his going thither, which we quote. 


“ Many years ago, in a remote district, the inhabitants of a Shebeen 
house, by the road-side, received, with warm and kindly hospitality, a 
young pedestrian traveller, who, on entering, pronounced the usual bene- 
diction of ‘ God save ali here!’ in a clear and musical voice. The people 
of the house were anxious to show their respect for him and for his habit. 

«* Shure ’tis the clargy shall have the best bit and sup that we have,’ 
said the landlord. 

‘« By dad !’ added his spouse, ‘tis mighty lucky that I put down the 
shoulder of mutton to the fire awhile agone ; there’ll be just anuff for the 
three of us, for ’tis off one of the cruel small breed that Lord sent 
over from England to this poor country.’ 

“The object of their kindness was on his way to Maynooth, in hopes 
of finding some employment in the establishment there; he was not in 
orders, but his garb and manner amply justified the supposition that he 
belonged to the ‘ Clargy.’ 
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“The shoulder of mutton, gracefully twirling by the fire, now and 
then received fresh impetus from the fingers of our traveller, whose ap- 
petite was somewhat sharp-set. The Vanathe was making the onion- 
sauce, while Murphy was taking the jackets off his namesakes: all was 
in admired preparation, when suddenly a Gossoon rushed breathlessly 
into the cabin, calling on them, ‘ for the love of Christ, to run and help 
some travellers whose carriage had upset at the turn of the road, close to 
the big stone that had been put up to mark the bounds of the barony.’ 

“ Both host and guest hurried to the spot, and the latter shortly return- 
ed with two English gentlemen, whom he had extricated from their 
perilous situation ; the landlord remained to assist the smith in repairing 
the damage which the vehicle had sustained. The Englishmen, after 
felicitating each other on their escape, asked what they could have by way 
of refreshment—a sod of turf hanging at the door being sufficient intima- 
tion that they were in a house of entertainment. The géod woman apolo- 
gized to her newly-arrived customers, and honestly confessed that ‘ there 
was nothing at all to the fore, barrin’ the shoulder of mutton roasting for 
the clargy.’ Thus singled out as the sole proprietor of the good cheer, 
our young traveller, with much grace and modesty, begged that it might 
be appropriated to the English gentlemen, which, after the due prelimi- 
naries were settled that he should partake, was accordingly arranged. 

“The strangers soon found their companion to be a well-educated 
young man, with a pleasing address and manner. The eldest inquired 
his present pursuits and future prospects, and learned that an ushership 
at Maynooth College was the height of his ambition. Some home-thrusts 
were put in by the querist, touching the difficulty attending the rise of 
one professing the Roman Catholic faith; hints were given that, if the 
‘errors of Popery’ were renounced, something might be done to his great 
advantage ; a promise, at length, was extorted, that he would for the 
present forego the idea of the ushership, and make his way to England, 
a bank-note for fifty pounds being graciously presented for the purpose. 

“ Nothing now remained for our poor scholar but to learn the name of 
his patron; a card was handed to him, ‘ The Duke of . House, 
Piccadilly.” They parted. In less than three years, the Rev. Mr. 
O’B was private secretary and chaplain to his grace; and he it was 
who, having arrived at the dignity of lord Bishop, had this day preached 
at Athlone. Need I add, that to the latest hour of his life his lordship 
professed a profound veneration for a shoulder of mutton !”—vol. i, pp. 


34—36. 


The author laments, in the beginning of his fifth chapter of the 
first volume, that two long chapters have past, and not a word 
about plays or players. He farther states, that the only approach 
to dramatic entertainments which he enjoyed during the winter of 
1810-t1, was at the seat of a Major Murray, where the party read 
Colman’s ‘“ Jealous Wife”—* the principal characters being sus- 
tained by Lord and Lady Castlemain, Lady Ann Gregory,” &c. 
‘©and myself,” and where the theatrical names were retained after 
the reading was concluded ; and any one of the party addressing 
his friends by their real] title was subject toafine. All this may be 
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very interesting to Lord Segrave, to whom these volumes are dedi- 
cated, “‘ the drama’s patron, and the actor’s friend,” and also very 
dear, at this day, to the recollections of Mr. Hill, who entered the 
army in 1810; but to us, and, we believe, to not a few of our read- 
ers, the disappointment will not be severe, nor likely to call for 
much sympathy. But as we are always anxious to please every 
palate, and because there may be some Segraves and Hills amongst 
our patrons, we offer a morsel after their own taste :— 


‘** But now to change my subject, and ‘ talk of joy.’ 

“The long wished for day at length arrived; I was perfect to a letter, 
and my dresses had been selected with great care. I reached Nenagh 
too late for rehearsal: after dining at the inn alone, that I might ensure 
sobriety, I made my way to the theatre, was most kindly welcomed by my 
brother amateurs, and warmly greeted by the audience, on my entrée as 
‘Frank Rochdale’ in ‘John Bull; a part I never should have selected, 
but 1 undertook it as introduction to better things. The after-piece was 
‘ Raising the Wind,’ in which I enacted the amorous old maid, ‘ Laura 
Durable.’ Some kind friends had furnished me with a most appropriate 
and bewitching dress, and the audience treated me with all due gallantry. 
The officers were really clever actors, and every possible attention was 
paid to ‘scenery, dresses, and decorations.’ A very merry supper party 
concluded the evening, and I not only received most flattering congratu- 
lations upon my début, but was earnestly requested by the managers to 
lend my aid at their next representation. ‘To this I cheerfully acceded.” 
vol. i, p. 117. 


About this period of time, our artillery officer states, he was 
almost domesticated at Lord Glentworth’s, where the mother of 
Lady Glentworth, a Mrs. Beaumont, choosing one evening, a “‘ feet- 
on-the-fenderish” style of conversation, told him the story we now 
extract, and which touches our feelings more tenderly and power- 
fully than all the remembered emotions which Kemble, Siddons, 
O’Neil, or Kean, now can muster. 


‘Her first husband, Mr. Edwards, was a gentleman of very high re- 
spectability, and well-known attachment to government. One day soon 
after the breaking out of the Rebellion,in 1798, he had invited a large 
party to dinner: just before his expected guests arrived, he was over- 
whelmed with consternation, by finding that two of his old associates, 
upon whose heads a price was set, had taken shelter under his roof. His 
butler, a trustworthy servant, was alone aware of their having entered 
the house—what was to be done? How attempt to conceal them from 
the lynx-eyed vigilance of the police? If found, he knew their lives were 
forfeit, and his character compromised. In this fearful dilemma, like a 
sensible man, he sought the advice of his wife. Mrs. Edwards knew the 
unhappy brothers well; they had been, some years before, constant visi- 
ters at the house, always beloved and respected. Political topics were 
never permitted; nor did her husband or herself know how deeply their 
friends were involved, until their names were blazoned forth to the world 
as rebels by one party, and hailed as patriots by their own. a” these 
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critical times, servants were not often to be trusted; not a moment was 
to be lost. Leaving her husband below, to receive their visiters, or 
to answer any inquiries, Mrs. Edwards led the fugitives to her bed- 
room, and secreted them between the bed and mattrass. 

“The guests arrived ; dinner was served ; the fearful topics of the day 
discussed. Scarcely had the company taken their seats, when the hostess 
fell back in her chair, apparently fainting; her husband rushed to her, 
and apologizing to his friends, led her at once to her bed-room. He re- 
turned, assuring his guests that it was a temporary attack, to which his 
wife was subject; a severe giddiness, that prevented her from all exertion, 
and for which there was no remedy but the seclusion of her chamber. 

“Much regret was expressed at the supposed suffering of the lady; 
dinner was proceeding, when the tramp of armed men was heard ap- 
proaching the house; a loud knock followed, on the instant; and, in a 
moment after, Major Sirr, attended by several officers, entered the dining- 
room. Mr. Edwards rose to receive them. 

*«« T lament extremely,’ said the Major, that ‘ I am obliged to disturb 
your friends, sir ; but these are no times for ceremony—read this !’ 

‘*« And he handed a warrant to search for the bodies of John and Henry 
Shears, proclaimed rebels. Mr. Edwards had nothing left but to put a 
good face on the matter. 

* ¢T can have no objection, major,’ said he, ‘even if that would avail. 
I have only to request, as a special favour, that you will fulfil your duty 
as quietly as possible; my wife has been suddenly obliged to leave the 
table, from severe indisposition, as my friends here can testify ; and, when 
you see me surrounded by persons whose characters for loyalty are un- 
impeached, you will scarcely suppose it possible that I should give shelter 
to men of such opposite principles. I will attend you over the house; 
but, once more, let me beg you will tread softly, for the sake of my 
wife.’ 

** Major Sirr left the whole of his attendants in the hall, with the ex- 
ception of the officer eommanding the military ; and preceded by the mas- 
ter of the house, narrowly examined every room, including the cupboards, 
chimneys, &c. On arriving at the door of Mrs. Edwards’s apartment, he 
said to the military man, 

© «7 will not ask you to follow me here. I will look in, to satisfy myself 
and he able to report acccordingly, and join you in an instant.’ 

‘*The door was gently opened. ‘The curtains of the bed were closely 
drawn, the invalid groaning most piteously, 

“* God knows,’ said the narrator, ‘ it was from intense agony.’ 

‘** « Don’t be alarmed, my love,’ said the husband; ‘ we shall not disturb 


> 


ou. | 
ae" The major took a hasty survey rcund the room, assured Mr. Edwards 
that he was satisfied, and descended. 

‘On his reaching the dining-room, he told the guests that scenes of 
violence were expected to occur that evening, and he begged leave to re- 
commend their getting to their several homes as early as possible—a_ hint 
the visiters did not fail to take, to the great relief of Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
wards, who were now left to devise means of getting their unhappy friends 
out of the house, to some place of safety. 
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‘The wretched brothers, who had tasted nothing all day, having been 
hotly pursned, were supplied with food and wine, smuggled into the room 
by Mrs. Edwards. They had listened most eagerly, but in vain, for the 
expected shouts of their friends, who, they fondly believed, would be mas- 
ters of the capital ; and, disappointed in their hopes, determined on leaving 
the house at all hazards, about an hour after midnight. 

“Alas! their fate was but protracted; shortly after, they were dis- 
covered, secreted in a cave, in the wilds of Wicklow; were brought to 
trial, condemned, and died upon the gibbet !”—vol.i, pp. 118—122. 


The last days of 1811 passed away in the midst of gaiety and 
hospitality, says our subaltern, and on the first day of the year, he 
heartily congratulated himself that he was to have ‘ the supreme 
felicity of performing on the next evening.” He attempted a 
higher flight now, than ever before, and chose Glenalvon’s charac- 
ter, because it allowed opportunities “ of displaying picturesque 
Highland costume, and spouting long soliloquies.” He, on the 
same occasion, performed the part of My Lord Duke, in High Life 
Below Stairs. Lady Glentworth, having lent him various articles 
towards his stage finery, wished that he might visit her in costume, 
she not having been a witness of his public appearance; and the 
consequence was, that a masquerade at Lord Glentworth’s was im- 
mediately contemplated. But what follows is too important to 
bear curtailment. 

‘I offered my services for the occasion, which were accepted; the sub- 
ject was discussed, several important points settled, and it was finally de- 
termined that cards should be issued for receiving masks on the 27th. The 
good city of Limerick was thrown into a state of delirium on the an- 


nouncement. 

‘The utmost anxiety prevailed as to who would be invited, and who 
excluded, since no one was to be admitted except in character, or mask 
and domino. 

‘* My time was now occupied in giving my assistance to the prepa- 
rations for the coming féte. Amongst the visiters at Lord Glentworth’s 
was a young lady named Sweeney, possessed of an exquisite taste for the 
fine arts, and who designed most skilfully ; to her direction the embellish- 
ments were confided, and numerous workmen and women employed. 

* Amongst these, however, none were found capable of chalking the floor 
of the ball-room; and it was agreed on, betwixt this zealous and talented 
young lady and myself, that we would undertake it. Accordingly, for 
three days did we labour together on the floor, and a very splendid floor 
we made of it. If my kind reader will take the pains of perusing the note at 
the foot of the page, he will learn the full, true, and particular account 
of the gay scene. Itisextracted from Watson and Mahony’s paper of the 
day, and, although my own handiwork, it was considered a pretty speci- 


men of reporting*. 








—_—_- — 


* Lord and Lady Glentworth’s masked ball took place on Monday 
evening, the 27th ult., to which almost all the rank and fashion of Lime- 
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** As soon as Major Strode, of the Hertford militia, received his invita. 
tion for the masquerade, he determined on going in the dress worn 
by the gamekeepers of the Marquess of Salisbury. Accordingly, he sent 
to England for a brace of live birds, partridges being a great rarity in Ire- 
land, and also commissioned a friend in Dublin to purchase for him a pe- 
culiarly bright green velveteen, of which his jacket was to be made, beg- 
ging that it might be sent per mail. 

‘It was within two days of the féte, and no parcel had arrived; the 
drum-major of the regiment entered the major’s apartment with the intel- 
ligence that there was a letter at the post-office directed to him, the charge 
for which amounted to four pounds ten! Major Strode was astonished, 
but applauded the sagacity of the drum-major for not bringing so expen- 
sive a missive without first consulting him, when in a moment the 
thought struck him that it must be the green velveteen, and nothing else. 
Instant orders were given to bring the letter to him, and sure enough, it 
proved to be what he had anticipated. 

** It was ascertained that the friend who had undertaken to procure it 
had desired his servant to be very particular that it went by the mail, and 
the sapient domestic determined to obey orders; so, to ensure its convey- 
ance by that vehicle, he had with considerable difficulty forced the parcel 
into the slit at the post-office. When the circumstance was reported to 
the officials in Dublin, great part of the sum charged was remitted. 

** It had been very judiciously arranged, that, on the evening of which I 
have been speaking, no visiter could be admitted without a sealed ticket, 
a measure calculated to prevent the intrusion of improper or uninvited 
persons. As the master of the house intended to support various charac- 
ters, Colonel Chichester, of the Cardigan, undertook to examine the tickets 
at the foot of the stairs, Lady Glentworth receiving her company on the 
landing-place.”—vol. i, pp. 125—129. 


One half of Mr. Hill’s Recollections are not a farthing’s worth 
more valuable than the paragraphs we have now taken into our 
pages. Surely he must estimate at an exceediagly low figure, the 





rick and its environs were invited. The staircase was decorated with 
flowers and evergreens, disposed in numerous arches, interspersed with a 
profusion of variegated lamps. ‘The ball-room was brilliantly illuminated, 
and transparencies, emblematic of Hibernia and Britannia, ornamented 
each window. ‘The floor was chalked, having the Prince’s plume at the 
head of the room, his lordship’s arms in the centre, and at the bottoma 
device of the harp hung with Shamrock, happily blended with the Rose 
and Thistle. The refreshment-room was fitted up as a superb tent, in 
which a smiling Bacchus tempted the masques to partake of the joys his 
sparking goblet afforded. Splendid and elegant ornaments, the ingenious 
productions of his lordship’s family, graced the supper-table ; several illu- 
minated cottages, vases of marble, and gold pillars and trophies, were 
tastefully arranged; the large and elegant mirrors at each end of the 
room carried the brilliant scene to an endless perspective. * * 

«‘ The supper was announced at one, and the party did not break up till 


six o'clock. 
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sense of the reading public, and cherish a very inadequate idea of 
the value of time, not merely to persons of his own years, but to 
the youngest of those who subscribe to a circulating library. But 
why should we criticise, or waste words in blaming that which ha 

not the vigour or the worth to maintain itself ? 

In the course of time, we find our author doing duty in England, 
and figuring away at Portsmouth, at the time when the allied sove- 
reigns visited that place. There is nothing new nor remarkable in 
his account of this gay period, and which now, indeed, is too old to 
interest the public. It is sufficient that the narrator did his duty 
admirably, and to the great satisfaction of his superiors. The 
thing most worthy of record, in this part of these volumes, regards 
Bliicher, and runs thus :— 

“The carriage, which was to convey him, arrived; the women now 
pressed on with Amazonion fury; the brave old man appeared; knowing 
what was expected, he commenced a series of salutes—fresh relays of re- 
lentless beauties awaited his regard. His duty to his master was, however, 
paramount; so, putting the candidates gently aside, he said, in as good 
English as he could muster, 

** T can kiss no more—no more kiss to-day.’ 

“Even those who were dissappointed could not help expressing their 
delight at the good-natured candour of this noble old soldier.””—vol. i, 
p. 211. 

Mr. Hill’s first active service was in the disastrous affair to the 
British troops, which took place at New Orleans. We soon after 
find him on the field of Waterloo, but, to his regret, too late to 
have taken a part in the battle, which, we are sure, he would have 
done as heartily as ever he appeared at masquerade or theatre. But 
he was in time, and early enough, to be able to write thus :— 


‘« The farm-house, or chateau, par complaisance, of Goumont, rechris- 
tened, by the victor, in his despatches, Hougomont, by which name it will 
be known as long as a stone of the building remains, had been contested, 
with deadly strife; the principal buildings were, in consequence, nearly 
destroyed by fire. Attached to the farm stood a small chapel; its gable 
decorated with a wooden figure of the Saviour on the cross, as large as life. 
The interior of this edifice had not escaped conflagration ; but the flames 
had only scorched the feet of the image, whilst the smoke, leaving a dark 
black mark all around it, formed a dingy frame to the bright colouring 
bestowed on the flesh and drapery. Some centuries ago this miraculous 
preservation would have speedily enshrined the figure in a chapel built to 
commemorate its peculiar sanctity. 

** On the left of the chaussée huge heaps of bodies had been collected, 
and were now burning, filling the air with noisome effluvia. The only 
relics I gathered were a book or two that had belonged to French soldiers, 
and a cuirass inlaid with brass, which I purchased of Da Costa himself. 

“‘ Returning to the village, I visited Major Napier, of my own corps, 
who had been most severely wounded. His charming wife was in con- 
stant attendance on the sufferer; and, at his request, showed me the sur- 
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tout coat he had worn. Never had I beheld a garment so tattered with 
shot. The most bloody-minded concoctor of melo-drama, nay, even Fitz- 
ball, who prides himself on his success ‘in the sublime and terrible,’ 
would have hesitated, ere he could have ventured to introduce the display 
of such a dress as the one now held up by the fair hands of Mrs. Napier ; 
how her husband escaped with life is absolutely surprising ; he had re- 
ceived more than a dozen bullet wounds on his left side, from the bursting 
of a Shrapnell shell, having, unfortunately, advanced too far in front of his 
own guns. His face and left side were perforated; his arm and thigh 
broken; and his left hand and foot crippled for ever. In spite, however, 


of the agony of his wounds, his spirits were unbroken, and he talked of 
recovery as certain.” —vol. li, pp. 123—125. 


But think of him in the very next paragraph writing thus :— 


“‘On the evening of the following day I went to the Opera, which 
boasted a very excellent company. His royal highness the hereditary 
prince of Orange, accompanied by a brilliant staff, entered the house soon 
after the performance had commenced, and nothing could exceed the en- 
thusiasm of his welcome. The gallantry displayed by the Prince at 
Waterloo was then fresh in the minds of his father’s Belgic subjects. 

“Understanding that an English company of comedians were playing 
at the small theatre in the Park, I resolved to visit them also. The ‘ Iron 
Chest’ was the play announced for representation ; but, before the curtain 
rose, the manager solicited the indulgence of his audience, under the pecu- 
liar circumstances in which the performers were placed, by the vexatious 
interference of the douanier, who had detained the whole of his wardrobe. 
This, of course, obliged the actors to appear in their habits as they lived.” 
—vol. i, pp. 125, 126. 

The play of the “ Iron Chest’? was soon succeeded by the news, 
announcing the entrée of Louis XVIII. into Paris; but, as many 
towns on the frontier still held out, in the name of the emperor, 
the reduction of these was undertaken by a corps d’armee com- 
manded by Prince Augustus of Prussia, assisted by a battering 
train of British artillery, in which Mr. Hill served. Thus he came 
in at the conclusion of the drama. The nature of this service ap- 
pears to have suited him to a hair. It was a sort of travelling 
warfare—an unceremonious visiting of a number of towns and 
places worth seeing ; where although the reception at first was not 
the most kindly, a little show of fight brought the beleaguered par- 
ties to their senses, when all matters were settled as they ever 
ought to be among creatures of the same species, especially those 
taking to themselves the name of Christians; so that gentle war 
was interlarded with boisterous mirth or piquant fan. At Rocro 
our subaltern—for such it appears he continued to the end of the 
chapter—lent the most important assistance. ‘The heavy metal of 
the artillery had for part of two days played against the place, so 
effectually that 


«A parlementaire was sounded, and his Royal Highness, accompanied 
by Colonels Dickson, Aster, and Rochl, advanced to settle terms ; the other 
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members of the état major remaining at about two hundred yards from the 
scene of conference. Immediately on the French officer’s joining the group 
in front, he lifted his hat, and appeared to ask the prince a short question. 
A negative shake of the head was observed as the reply, followed by some 
conversation with Sir Alexander, who immediately set off at a gallop to- 
wards the spot we occupied ; and, as soon as he was within hailing distance, 
my name was loudly uttered. I rode towards him, wondering for what 
purpose I could possibly be required. 


‘“«* Give me your snuff-box,’ said the colonel; ‘ the Frenchman says he 
has not had a pinch this fortnight.’ 

‘“‘] handed it to my chief, and took the liberty of remaining where I was, 
to see how its contents would be relished. Making a profound obeisance, 
the Frenchman seized the proffered box, and, judging from his pantomine, 
relished with immense gusto the first pinch, for it was quickly followed by 
a second and a third. He then entered on the business of his mission ; 
and, as the terms were proposed to him, it was easy to see which were 
readily accepted, and those to which he yielded a forced and reluctant con- 
sent: in the first case, he bowed only; but, in the other, he consoled his 
wounded pride by resorting to my box. ‘The conference extending much 
longer than on former occasions, I had serious apprehensions that not a 
pinch would be left; at length he retired. On re-appearing, he notified 
to the prince that the terms offered were accepted, restored my tabatiére to 
Sir Alexander, and took leave. The usual orders were given, and a general 
movement of the troops ensued. 

**Colonel Dickson had received an invitation to dine with his Royal 
Highness, in which Ord and myself were included. During dinner, Prince 
Augustus, addressing himself to me, said: 

«««T have to thank you for the fall of Rocroy, my good friend. I am 
persuaded that it would have held out much longer but for the excellence 
of your snuff. I salute you, and drink to your good health.’ 

‘**This condescending pleasantry could not fail to be gratifying; most 
especially, as drinking healtls is not customary among the Prussians, al- 
though we are told that we owe its introduction to our Saxon forefathers.” 


—vol. ii, pp. 154—156. | 

The author appears to have confidently expected that he, as well 
as the superior officers named, who had the honour of dining with 
the Prince, as above stated, were to receive from the King of 
Prussia some military decoration, in testimony of their services ; 
and no sooner was the hope suggested than the subaltern fancied a 
pendent cross at his lapelle, and heard himself addressed as Cheva- 
lier. His Majesty, however, was not so profuse with his honours, and 
we have the author, plain Mr. Benson Earle Hill still. So faded 
all his hopes, he tells us ; but, like the man, he is incapable, we 
believe, of being long disheartened ; he is one who could find sun- 
shine in densest gloom, and pluck comfort out of misery, and there- 
fore he very speedily consoles himself with the reflection, that had a 
tiny cross and an inch of black and white riband been affixed to 
him, he would have been bound to the service for ever, and proba- 
bly have had the opportunity of wearing such baubles in the West 
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Indies, or Ceylon, together with the hope of at last commanding a 
company ; whereas he is now happy in his own dear country, where 
he has duties to perform that are pleasure to him. Now, if this be 
not sound philosophy and practically valuable, we know not what 
is ; nor must it be denied that in such observations as these, though 
the lightest of all Recollections, there is a moral which is the more 
attractive in that it is gently and softly borne in upon the reader. 

While stationed at Mons, after the cessation of the war, but be- 
fore the return of the British troops to their native country, our 
author, as was always his luck, was on the most favourable terms 
with the hostess of the Hotel Royal, where he frequently dined. 
The following dialogue will fully explain itself, and save us the 
trouble of farther introduction. 


«© «Mon Dieu!’ she exclaimed; ‘I’m glad you mean to dine with me to- 
day; because you will have an opportunity of seeing a véry extraordinary 
person. He has just arrived, and asked at what hour the dinner was usually 
served; to say truth, I expected he would have ordered refreshments in 
his own room ; but he is alone, and, [ suppose, prefers dining in company.’ 

««* Who is this person, madame ?” | 

*¢ Ah, ha! that is my secret. I shall not tell you who he is, till he is 
gone; but contrive to sit near him, for he is one of the greatest men of 
the day.’ 

*©¢ Ts it Count Du Val?’ 

*“¢Du Val! diable, non! Girouette and béte as he is, I would not sit 
down with him. The gentleman I mean is a man of honour and principle ; 
not one who cries, Vive l’Empereur and Vive le Roi in the same breath: 
but say you will come; ’tis but half an hour to the time.’ 

“Tf so, why need I go, madame ?” 

“«* As you please ; we shall find something to talk about, or amuse us 
till then, doubtless.’ 

‘Time fled. 

“‘ Madame, le diner est servi,’ announced the garcon. 

“ Offering my arm, I led the lady to the head of the table, and then 
looked about for the stranger: travellers by the Diligence filled almost 
every chair; one was vacant, opposite to a stout, middle-aged man, with 
ruddy complexion, coarse features, and the appearance of a farmer or car- 
case butcher. Madame, without calling this guest by name, paid him the 
most civil attentions; he ate rapidly, and drank his wine like a man accus- 
tomed to it. He presently asked me to assist him to something near me, 
and this led us into conversation ; but, instead of ‘ What a fine day it has 
been !’ or ‘ Do you think we shall have rain before night ?’? which is con- 
stantly the commencement of acquaintance in England, the stranger said :— 

«“« You belong to the English Artillery, I perceive—have you many 
of that force here ?’ 

«« « Not at present, sir; it is the head-quarters of a particular portion, but 
our men are much scattered.’ 

««¢ Have you served? What is your rank ?’ 

*©¢] have served a little; I am a lieutenant.’ 

“* Were you in Spain ?? 
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““*No; my first service was in America.’ 
“<«Tn the Canadas ?’ 


*¢No: in Louisiana.’ 
“* Hah ! you were defeated there,’ and his eyes flashed as he spoke. I 


bowed in acknowledgment. ‘ Who commands your force here ?’ 
‘¢* Colonel Dickson.’ 
«© ¢ Dickson !—the same who was in the Peninsula ?’ 


«¢* Vas,’ 
«“*He is a good officer—an excellent officer ; he knows his business 


well.’ 

««* May I beg to tell him of your commendation, and ask your name.’ 
The unknown’s brow lowered. 

“«*Excusez! I may praise him without any need of that.’ 

“«« T request your pardon for my having committed such rudeness.’ 

“<Not at all; ’tis natural. Madame, let me have coffee in my own 
room.’ 

‘“‘ Bowing to me, as much as to imply I had not driven him away, he re- 
tired. I became anxious to know who he was; there was certainly about 
him that peculiar air which showed he was in the habit of being treated 
with deference, although his manner and voice were as vulgar as his person 
was coarse and ungainly. Madame had resolved to keep her secret till his 
departure, and all my endeavours to satisfy my curiosity were fruitless, 
although I stuck to her skirts, and tried all the means of persuasion in my 
power. 

*‘ At length the travelling carriage of the incognito came to the hotel- 
door; he drove off, and now the mystery was to be explained.’ 

*«* Well!’ demanded madame; ‘ what do you think of my guest ?’ 

*** Nothing particular, either good or bad.’ 

*«*¢ Who do you think he is ?” 

««¢ Oh, a sutler, a vivandier, who has grown fat by selling bad brandy to 
the troops.’ 

«* Fi, donc! he is no marchand, but a marshal.’ 

** * Provost-marshal, I suppose.’ 

««* Coquin, no! he is a peer of France.’ 

‘«* He must look well with a coronet on his bull head.’ 

“* He is a duke, and one of the first soldiers of the day.’ 

«Well, I thought he was a soldier, I confess, by his honest praise of 
my colonel.’ 

** Your colonel would have given his little finger to have had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing so greata man; but you, you little wretch, have been 
ogling me all dinner-time, and spoiling my stockings with your dirty boots, 
instead of attending to——’ 

“©* To whom, then? Out with it at once.’ 

“*To Marshal Soult, Duke of Dalmatia; he it was, you graceless 
monster, that you dined with: are you not overwhelmed with the 
honour ?” 

** Au contraire; I would rather sup with you, téte-a-téte, than dine 
with all the marshals of France.’ ”’ —vol. ii, pp. 208—211. 


The manner in which this dialogue is given, shows how spirit- 
edly the author can represent the various speakers ; and whether the 
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dialect be Irish, American, Cockney, French, or Scotch, we find 
him equally clever. We should suppose that he is a good mimic; 
at any rate, he takes off the better sort of broad or lowland people 
north of the ‘T'weed to a hair, in the sketch which we are about to 
extract. He has been, along with other officers, invited to dine 
with a Mr. Commissary Moore and his wife, both Scotch people ; 
and the latter, desirous of making an addition to the standard fare 
of the period and place, resolves on concocting a haggis, “ great 
chieftain of the pudding race.” 

‘* * Beef and pudden, ye ken, Moore, are things the Englishers like well 
eneuch, but there's Sir Alic, and that gude cretur, Trotter, and may be 
Annis, puir lad, they are a frae Scotland, and it would glad my heart to 
give them a naytional dish; and there’snaa man in aw Flanders can offer 
them sic a bottle of whaskay as you can, so they may tak their fill of cla- 
ret wine, and finish with toddy just.’ 

‘This programme of our entertainment was rehearsed to us by her hus- 
band, on our arrival; the excellent hostess was, I suppose, like Lady Dun- 
der, ‘ina hell of a pucker,’ for she did not appear until a few minutes 
before the dinner was served. After the usual greetings, the attention of 
the lady was occupied in giving the necessary directions to her Portuguese 
servant for the due arrangement of the dishes. 

‘*« Marina, my man, the beef to the lower end, the fowls to me at the 
top; that’s well! now bring in the rest.’ 

«« « Si Senora.’ 

‘“* And away scampered Marina—returning in a minute, bending beneath 
the weight of an animal’s head, that might have been mistaken for that of 
a sucking elephant. 

«In the centre wi it—not there, you stupid Portegee—d'ye no ken 
where the centre of a table is?” 

*«« « St Senora,’ answered the bewildered valet, and put the dish down as 
quickly as possible on the pari of the table nearest to him. 

‘« « Those vosmasays are the most awkward devils in the world, and wil- 
ful with it.—Sir Alexander, will you take your seat, sir, if you please— 
come lads, find your places—but where's the haggis —Ech, dear, was 
ever hus’ife sae vexed with a servant?’ 

‘Before the wished-for dish appeared, we could ‘ nose it in the lobby;’ 
the fumes from it seemed to gladden the hearts of many present, whilst 
the eyes of Ord and myself ran over with tears, extracted by the over- 
whelming savour of garlic, onions, and other atrocities committed in its 
formation. It was placed before Ord, who patiently endured the infliction, 
in spite of the forcible appeal to his olfactories. 

‘¢* Ye see your dinner, my friends,’ said Mrs. Moore. 

««* Yes,’ added Ord, turning to me, ‘and smell it too.’ 

*** Soup’s but a whishey whashey mess in this country, Sir Alexander ; 
so I would na venture on it, and not a morsel of fish was to be had ; ye 
must just content yoursells with pot-luck, and make up for bad eating by 
good drinking. Major, ye’ll try a little boar’s head with yer fowl; ye’ll 
find it accellent, it was sent me aw the way fra Vienney by a cousin of 
Moore’s, as a good stand by for Yule.—Annis, cut a few slices off yon to 
begin wi.’ 
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* The gentleman addressed, a man of very quiet and amiable manners, 
prepared to do her bidding. His attempts were vain ones; the skin of 
this ferocious-looking téte defied French cutlery, and Annis was forced to 
own his utter incapacity to make an incision. 

“«¢ Try it on the cheek, man; the nose of a pig is always tough, or they 
could na bear to be ringed.’ 

“Again he essayed, and was again repulsed. He might as well have 
attempted to cut brawn out of the bas-relief in Eastcheap, that served to 
point out the rendezvous of mad Hal and his companions. 

««¢ Major, I’ll be troublesome to you for a sma portion of haggis,’ said 
the good Mrs. Moore. 

‘Ord, who had never before faced such a dish, hastened to obey: and, 
quite unconscious of the results, stuck a carving-fork into the top of this 
bag of abomination, which instantly sent out a stream of scalding gravy, 
that not only covered the front of his richly laced jacket, but spirted over 
those within its reach. The whole table was thrown into confusion by the 
explosion of this infernal machine. It required some minutes to efface the 
evidences of its projectile power; but, this accomplished, it was a fearful 
sight to witness the way in which the Northerns relished the ingredients 
pent up within so narrow a compass. 

“ The plum-pudding, which concluded the feast, was as large as one of 
Addison’s eighteen-inch globes. ‘The wines were excellent; but Mrs. 
Moore had prophesied, with much more chance of fulfilment than her 
namesake Francis, that toddy would be the favourite drink; and how 
many bottles of her husband’s famed Isla and Glenlivet whiskey were 
made into that seductive beverage, I should blush even now to mention.” 
—vol. ii, pp. 281—234. 

We have now presented to our readers fair examples of Mr. 
Hill’s Recollections ; and being in rather better humour than 
when we began these observations upon them, it is not without 
having our feelings farther gratified that we read in the conclusion, 
of his purpose of making another venture, in which the fates of 
many persons mentioned in the present publication may be traced 
to a later period, or to their termination. We have only to add, 
that if this be done with discretion and delicacy, the work shall 
have as favourable a notice at our hands, as our duty to the public 
will permit, at the same time that the kindly temper which the 
volumes before us have begotten, will soften any severity which stern 
justice may call for. 





Art. VII.—The Book of the New Moral World, containing the Ra- 
tional System of Society, founded on Demonstrable Facts, develop- 
ing the Constitution and Laws of Human Nature and of Society. 
By Rosert Owen. London: Effingham Wilson. 1836. 


No one doubts the sincerity of Mr. Owen. We believe he would 
waste all his substance, and spend, nay, lose his life, were these 
sacrifices to create a world of happiness. But still, we are equally 
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confident, that no man who is not an enthusiastic theorist—that no 
man who takes for his guides common observation, and common 
sense—much more, that no person who has studied and who con- 
fides in the doctrines of the Bible, can ever become a convert to his 
views, or consider him other than an eccentric and strong-headed 
theorist, who deals far more in strenuous assertions and unsupport- 
ed dicta, than in calm, plain, and convincing argument. We re- 
member many years ago, before the author’s opinions were so well 
matured as it is reasonable to suppose they are now, that he put 
forth a pamphlet, (the title of it we do not recollect,) which con- 
tained many of his favourite fancies. It commenced, however, with 
certain resolutions, and their import we remember amounted to the 
following doctrines :—that vice and misery existed in this world— 
that vice and misery might be driven out of it—that this would be 
accomplished by one whose soul like a mirror was to receive and re- 
flect the whole truth and light which concerned the happiness of 
this world—and that I, Robert Owen, am that mirror. We think 
we are not in error as to the general meaning of the resolutions, 
and the arguments in support of them which the pamphlet in ques- 
tion set forth. Now, however bold, unauthorised, unsupported, or 
ridiculous they may have been, or however incredible our report of 
them may appear to those totally unacquainted with the author’s 
system, yet, our recollections will not be called strongly to account, 
when the reader peruses the title of the present publication, which 
modestly declares the work to be “ The Book of the New Moral 
World, containing the Rational System of Society, founded on De- 
monstrable Facts, Developing the Constitution and Laws of Hu- 
man Nature and of Society.”” We might quarrel with the phrase- 
ology of this announcement, and object to the words “ demonstra- 
ble facts,” inasmuch as it would have been more philosophically 
correct and clear, had the writer used the term truths instead of 
facts ; truth being the result of an induction of facts, while facts 
stand as individual and separate propositions, which all can judge 
of justly in their isolated capacity, the moment they are perceived. 
We do not need new facts, nor a demonstration of any of those that 
happen to be before us ; but we require a manipulator who can 
compare and adjust them, and when they are thus properly 
arranged, can draw the truth from them. However, this amend- 
ment would not be material with such a metaphysician as Mr. 
Owen, who is well known to indulge in a curious jumble of philo- 
sophy, popular truths, and unauthorised conclusions. If he is tech- 
nically correct in one place, or a disciple of the schools, he flies offin 
the next to pounce upon some current aphorism, strange guess, or 
ridiculous assertion ; but when you have him, or when you have him 
not, is quite uncertain. ‘To be able to argue with him, it would be 
necessary to have some well defined and common ground to start 
from ; and even then, every inch of the way would have to be clear- 
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ed, on account of his preconceived notions, unauthorized habits of 
thinking, and peculiar phraseology, before any good could result 
from the labour of love. 

As already stated, no one who takes the Holy Seriptures for the 
rule of his faith, will ever treat Mr. Owen’s opinions as better than 
the dreams of an enthusiast or the speculations of a sceptic. A 
Christian will at once exclaim, on hearing the words “ this volume 
professes to be the Book of the New Moral World,” “ I thought that 
the New Testament was that book; I thought that he whom I 
believe to be the Redeemer of the world was its hero.” We admit 
that it is the right and the duty of every man to inquire after 
truth for himself ; and that, so long as he is honest in his search, 
whatever conclusions he arrives at, these ought to be candidly con- 
sidered and not ridiculed till refuted, however much they may stand 
in the way of preconceived notions and opinions. To this respectful 
dealing we consider Mr. Owen to be entitled. Let us for a moment 
try him by this rule. We are not going to attempt a metaphysical or 
regular argument with him ; for, as already said, this would require, 
ere he or we were convinced of error, a common starting point anda 
labour greater than was likely to be rewarded in full. But let us 
take a plainer and shorter method with him. It is this :—he is 
fond of facts—demonstrable truths. Now, is there any truth better 
founded and more generally known in this country, concerning a 
merely philosophical question, than that Robert Owen’s doctrines 
and creed have never found acceptance with the mass of sober in- 
telligent thinkers ; nay, that few or none, whose opinions in the 
ordinary affairs of life are worth consulting, have ever become and 
remained his disciples ? We deny not, that at the first, novelty lent 
a transient attraction to his fancies ; but that charm has passed 
away, and the Owenites, with the exception of their leader, are a 

altry, insignificant, uninfluential, and ridiculed class of people. 
hence is this?—Can it be that his system is founded on demon- 
stration, that is, on self-evident truths, and yet that the great body 
of respectable, intelligent, and inquiring people remain unconvinced, 
_or unmoved if convinced, when their happiness is at stake? Im- 
possible! The truth must therefore be, that Mr. Owen’s system 
is incapable of furnishing materials or doctrines which can ever 
renovate the world—ever create it anew in all its moral phenomena ; 
because it is not demonstrably true. 

After this general method of speaking of the New Moral System 
according to Owen, we shall do little more with the present exposi- 
tion of it, than selec. a few passages from its details. 

The volume is dedicated to His Majesty William the Fourth, 
and from this dedication we thus quote :— 

‘** At the termination of the late war of, what are called, the civilized 
nations, an alliance was formed by the leading governments to protect 
each other from individual national revolutions ; and it was a wise measure 
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to prevent premature changes in each state—changes desired by the 
people before they had acquired wisdom to give such changes'a ‘right 
direction. 

‘* The world has undergone a revolution of principle since that alliance 
was formed ; the folly and wickedness of all wars, civil or national, have 
become too glaring not to be opposed by the cultivated mind of Europe 
and America. The empire, Sire, over which you preside can no longer 
be governed by party proceedings, and, in consequence, your present 
Administration, as well as any other that can now be formed, must be one 
of mere necessity; because in the present state of society individuals can- 
not be found to constitute one that shall be efficient. Difficulties of a 
similar character are arising in all countries ; the old prejudices, or errors 
of the world, have been shaken to their foundation, and are tottering pre- 
vious to their fall and final destruction. 

‘“« The British Nation is in the most advantageous position to propose 
and negotiate this alliance, now called for by an irresistible necessity, 
arising from the progress of knowledge. This alliance is imperative, to 
protect, alike, both the governments and people from the effects of 
ignorant violence, and to ensure their progressive improvement and 
happiness. 

* ‘Two conditions, only, are required to found this alliance upon a basis 
that will ensure its permanence and success; conditions, too, that will be 
highly advantageous to all governments and people. 

** The first, That the contracting parties shall abandon, by the most 
public declaration, the fundamental error on which society has been 
hitherto based: and second, That they shall adopt the opposite truth for 
the base of all their future measures. 

* The Error is unsupported by a single fact, and opposed by all facts 
bearing upon it; the TruTrH is supported by every fact, and opposed by 
no one fact having reference to it. ‘The necessary consequence of acting 
upon the error is misery; the necessary consequence of acting upon the 
truth will be happiness. The change may now be effected from the one 
to the other without injury to the mind, body, or estate of a single indi- 
vidual of any age, class, or rank in any country; and every material to 
effect the change now, is at the controul of society, almost without effort, 
but certainly, with only agreeable and beneficial exercise. Neither will 
it be necessary to disturb private property, as now existing, or to require 
any labour from those who have not been trained to employment.”— 
pp. V, Vi, Vil, vill. 

We need not inform the youngest or dullest of our readers, that 
this is a mere string of assumptions and assertions. But be not too 
hasty ; Mr. Owen offers to make all these matters plain in princi- 
ple and easy in practice, to the King, to his government, to all civi- 
lized governments, and to all civilized men. This he does in the last 
paragraph of the dedication ; andif William the Fourth, or any of 


his subjects remain ignorant or unmoved after all this, whose fault 
is it? ‘Their own, to be sure. 


Next comes “ An Address from the Association ofall Classes of 
all Nations, tothe Governments and People of all Nations, but 
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especially to the Five Leading Powers of Europe, and to the 
United States of North America’”—Robert Owen, of course, dub- 
bing himself the delegate or apostle of this universal Association. 
l‘rom this Address we quote the concluding portion. 


‘* We undertake to explain the principles of nature, and to unfold the 
practical measures consequent upon them, by which this great revolution 
in human affairs, may be now effected, without disorder, or evil of any 
kind, not even disturbing existing private properties. 

‘‘ We proceed one step further; and confidently state, that the progress 
of knowledge now renders this revolution, in the general condition and 
character of mankind, so irresistible, that no earthly power can prevent, or 
much retard its course; and it will be effected either by reason, or by 
violence forced upon society by the mental degradation of all, and the ex- 
treme misery of the many. We, therefore, as the disinterested friends of 
all Classes of all Nations, recommend to all Governments and People, that 
the old prejudices of the world, for or against class, sect, party, country, 
sex, and colour, derived solely from ignorance, should be now allowed, 
by the common.consent of all, to die their natural death; that standing 
armies of all nations should be disbanded. in order that the men be em- 
ployed in producing instead of destroying wealth ; that the rising genera- 
tion should be educated from birth to become superior, in character and 
conduct, to all past generations ; that all should be trained to have as 
much enjoyment, in "producing as in using or consuming wealth, which, 
through the progress of science, can be easily effected ; that al] should 
freely partake of it; and that, thus, the reign of peace, intelligence, and 
universal s sympathy, or affection, may, for ever, supersede the reign of 

ignorance and oppression.””—pp. XI, Xi 


All very fair offers, and promises, and requests ; but there are 
two parties at the making of every bargain, and the how and the 
when check our hopes. 


Now follows another Dedication “ to those whe prefer a System. 


of Society which will ensure the Happiness of the Human Race 
throughout all future Ages, to a System which, so long as it shall be 
maintained, must produce Misery to all.” Show us this ensured 
happiness, and then see who will turn his back upon it. 

In the Preface which succeeds this tempting flourish, we begin to 
see that the system which is said by the author to ensure such en- 
tire happiness, is felt by himself not to be self-evident, or founded 
upon easily demonstrated truths ; for he says— 


“ The perusal, however, of this work, will be unavailing to those who 
are incapable of viewing the subject as comprehending an entirely new 
system to re-form man, “and to re-constitute society. For a more limited 
conception of this all-important subject will only perplex the intellect, be- 
tween old prejudices and new truths, and, therefore, make it less compe- 
tent to understand arrangements designed to constitute a new state of 
human existence, one founded on the laws of nature, in direct opposition 
to the erroneous notions on which the arrangements of the world have 
been, hitherto, conceived, based and constructed. 
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** New and strange as this statement will appear, even to the most 
learned and experienced of the present day, let no ove rashly pronounce 
it to be visionary ; for, it is a system the result of much reading, obser- 
vation and reflection, combined with extended practical experience, and 
confidential communication with official public characters, in various coun- 
tries, and with leading minds among all classes; a system founded on the 
eternal laws of nature, and derived from facts and experience only; and 
it will be found, on full examination, by competent minds, to be the least 
visionary, and the most easy of practice, of all the systems which have 
been proposed, in ancient or modern times, to improve the character, 
and to ensure the happiness of the human race.” —pp. xvii, xviii. 

In due order comes an Introduction, which thus opens :— 


** The religious, moral, political and commercial arrangements of society, 
throughout the world, have been based, from the commencement of his- 
tory, upon an error respecting the nature of man; an error so grievous in 
its consequences, that it has deranged all the proceedings of society, made 
man irrational in his thoughts, feelings and actions, and, consequently, 
more inconsistent, and perhaps more miserable, than any other animal. 

“ This work is written to explain, first—the cause of this universal 
error, which has produced the derangement, degradation, and misery of 
the human race: and, secondly—to open to the present generation, a NEW 
Mora Wor p founded on principles opposed to this error; and in which, 
the causes producing it will cease. In this New Wor tp, the inhabitants 
will attain a state of existence, in which a spirit of charity and affection 
will pervade the whole human race; man will become spiritualized, and 
happy amidst a race of superior beings. 

‘* The knowledge which he will thus acquire, of himself and of nature, 
will induce and enable him, through his self-interest, or desire for happi- 
ness, to form such superior external arrangements as will place him within 
a terrestrial paradise. 

“ As in this New World, all will know, that far more happiness can be 
obtained by union, than by disunion, all opposition and contention between 
man and man, and nation and nation, for individual or national advantages, 
of any kind, will cease.””’ —pp. xix, xx. 

Can any of our readers say, how such statements and averments 
are to be answered or treated by us? What !—is man no longer to 
be endowed with passions? It would, from such nonsense as we 
have now cited, appear so. Nay, from the succeeding paragraphs of 
this same Introduction, man is to be put beyond the influence of mo- 
tives. Ignorance and poverty, the author says, and the fear of 
poverty, “ will no longer disunite man, and be the bane of his hap- 
piness.” Again, ‘‘ money, which has hitherto been the root, if not 
of all evil, of great injustice &c., will be no longer required to carry 
on the business of life.”? But this is to be demonstrated ; and how ? 
Chiefly by taking Mr. Owen’s word for it, and for all he says, merely 
because his system isthe result of extraordinary reading, intercourse, 
observation, and reflection. We question not his labours and ar- 
dour ; but we think it far more likely that these exertions and this 
enthusiasm have rendered him an incompetent and partial theorist, 
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an erring zealot rather than a true apostle of truth, wisdom, and 
moral amelioration. 

We shall consult, no doubt, the benefit and the taste of our 
readers most effectually, by avoiding a formal or lengthened analysis 
of this New System. Perhaps Mr. Owen’s outline of it will be 
sufficient, as given in the Table of Contents. 


“ The Five Fundamental Facts; and Twenty Facts and Laws of Human 
Nature on which the Rational System is founded. Explanation of the 
First Fundamental Fact—* That man is a compound being, whose cha- 
racter is formed of his constitution or organization at birth, and offfhe 
effects of external circumstances acting upon that organization, which 
effects continue to operate upon, and to influence him from birth to death.’ 
Explanation of the Second Fundamental Fact—‘ That man is compelled 
by his original constitution, to receive his feelings and convictions in- 
dependently of his wi//.’ Explanation of the Third Fundamental Fact— 
‘ That man’s feelings or convictions, or both united, form the motive to 
action called the we/, which stimulates him to act and decides‘his actions.’ 
Explanation of the Fourth Fundamental Fact—t That the organization of 
no two human beings is ever precisely the same at birth, nor can art sub- 
sequently form any two individvuals, from infancy to maturity, to be the 
same.’ Explanation of the Fifth Fundamental Fact—‘ That nevertheless, 
the constitution of every infant, except in case of organic disease, is ca- 
pable of being formed or matured, either into a very inferior, or a very 
superior being, according to the qualities of the external circumstances 
allowed to influence that constitution from birth.”—p. xxix. 


The twenty facts and laws, would take up too much of our 
space, but we can assure our readers, that they are as intangible 
and more obscure than any of the five facts now quoted, while the 
elucidation of the whole is in perfect harmony as to style and 
argument, with the assumptions and the assertions extracted from 
the preliminary portions of the volume. But a specimen or two may 


be taken from the chapter which contains the deductions from all 
these facts and laws. 





“ These facts and laws of nature, whenever they shall be fully un- 
derstood and generally adopted in practice, will become the means of 
forming a new character for the human race. Instead of being made 


irrational, as they have hitherto been, they will be made rational, they | 


will be formed to become, of necessity, CHARITABLE to their fellow-men 
of every clime, colour, language, sentiment, and feeling, and kinp to 
all that has life. When a knowledge of these faets and laws shall be 
taught to all from infancy, they will know that the clime, colour, lan- 
guage, opinions and feelings are the necessary effects of causes over 
which the individuals, subject to their influence, have no control; they 
will not, therefore, be angry with their fellow-men for experiencing 
influences which are unavoidable. These different effects will be con- 
sidered varieties of nature, useful for observation and reflection, for 
instruction and amusement. Such varieties in the character of man, 
as now produce opposing feelings and interests, and thence anger, vio- 
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lence, wars and disunion, and all manner of oppression and injustice, 
crimes and misery, will, on the contrary, elicit knowledge, friendship 
and pleasure. Hence characters the most opposite by nature will inl 
each other, unite and form intimate associations, in order that the most 
extended knowledge of human nature, and of nature generally, may be 
acquired, one interest formed, and affection made every-where to abound. 

* The necessary result of unions of opposite varieties of character, will 
be, speedily to remove prejudices of every description, to dispel igno- 
rance, root out all evil passions, destroy the very germs of disunion, 
and make men wise to their own happiness. Thus there will be no 
opposing interests or feelings among men in any part of the globe: the 
spirit of the world will be changed, and the selfishness of ignorance will 
be superseded by the self-interest, or, which is the same, the benevo- 
lence of intelligence.”’—pp. 89, 90. 


How insipid must such a state of society be! It will be all 
sugar, without any such admixtures as in our present world are 
necessary to render life exquisite. We wonder if all natural evil 
will cease under this new system of moral good. IY not, surely the 
first thunder-storm that destroys human life, will cause unhappi- 
ness, unless, with man’s motives for activity and emulation, he be 
bereft of his sensibilities ; and what a happy condition will that be! 
It will be that of sloths and of sleepers. 

‘There is, however, a second Part to appear of this Book, and 
which is to contain the ‘“* Conditions of Human Happiness.” We 
hope, it will afford the world more light than the present has done. 
In this forthcoming portion, we may supoct to hav e fuller details 
of the religion of the new system than has yet been vouchsafed. In 
the meanwhile, it may not be unadvisable to let out a little of Mr. 
Owen’s divinity, which we extract, and with which we terminate 
our notice of this fanciful, impracticable, aud irreligious series of 
crude dogmas. 

‘¢ Contrasts of feelings and opinions which have been, hitherto, causes 
of anger, hatred and repulsion, will become sources of attraction, as 
being the most easy and direct mode to aequire an extended knowledge 
of our nature and of the laws which govern it. The causes which pro- 
duce these differences well be examined with affection by the parties 
and sulely with a view to discover the truth; for all will be lovers of 
truth, and novone will feel, or think of being ashamed of truth. They 
wilkknew assuredly, and without a shadow of doubt, that truth is na- 
ture, and nature God; that ‘God is truth, and truth is God,’ as so 
generally expressed by the Mahommedans. 

“The Religions founded under the name of Jewish, Budh, Jehovah, 
God or Christ, Mahommet or any other, are all composed of human 
laws In opposition to Nature’s eternal laws; and when these laws are 
analysed, they amount only to three absurdities—three gross imposi- 
tions upon the ignurance or inexperience of mankind ;—three errors, 
now, easily to be detected by the most simple experiment of each indi- 
vidnal upon himself. ‘The fundamental doctrines or laws of all these 
religions are, first— Delieve in my docirines, as expounded by my Priests, 
from my sacred books ; secoud, Feel as s the se doctrines, thus expounded, 
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dtrect 1 you to feel; and third, Support my Ministers for thus instructing 
you. ‘If you faithfully perform these three things in my name’—say 
the Priests of all these religions— you will have the greatest merit in 
this world, and an everlasting reward in the next.’ "—pp.91—94. 


Art. VII].—An Address delivered by S. F. Austin, at Louisville, 
March, 1836. 


[N a preceding article will be found a few general observations 
relative to Mexico and its professedly popular government, as 
compared with that of the United States of America. The July 
number of the North American Review, which has just come to 
hand, contains a paper, headed, among other publications, by the 
Addenes we have named iutues : snd in that paper are furnished 
some very recent information on the same subject. | [t also suggests 
most important considerations to those who desire to keep an en- 
lightened eye upon the political movements of the present day, or 
who search for the soundest principles of government, applicable to 
particular countries and conditions of mankind, as deduced from 
facts. We think a glance at this information and these sugges- 
tions will not be altogether unprofitable to our readers, and there- 
fore it is that we take them for the theme of remark. 

In our review of the work by the Rambler in Mexico, we alluded 
to some points in the history of the people of that country, which 
incapacitated them for the enjoyment of the democratic constitution 
that has hitherto worked most prosperously in the United States. 
The points of difference in the condition of the two countries might 
be advantageously traced, even to many minute ramifications ; and 
the longer pursued, the divergence would become the more remark- 
able. ‘The simple enumeration of changes which have taken place 
in New Spain within the last twenty-five years, would of itself 
guide the inquirer to striking conclusions between the contrasted 
countries. ‘This we shall only do by the most rapid outline. 

It was in 1810, that the spirit of independence first broke out in 
Mexico, under the Curate Hidalgo. Hs enterpyize failed, as did 
the attempts of others, who agitated the country with various 
success to 1814, when the nation once more settled down in spirit- 
less dependence upon the mother country. At length Mina broke 
in upon this slumber ; then [guala introduced his * plan,” which 


entirely severed the bonds that had so long bound Old and New 
Spain together. Iterbide was next raised to the imperial throne. 
His career, which was short, and his end, which was disastrous, 
paved the way for the establishment of a federal republican consti- 
tution. This was declared in i824, and the first congress under it 
assembled in the beginnin: of I825. 

Since this last period, down to the present moment, every thing 
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has been unstable and repeatedly altered or modified. Measures 
and men in New Spain are alike uncertain. Bloodshed, rapine, 
and conspiracies ; individual baseness and treachery, and public 
turpitude for personal aggrandizement, have rendered the names of 
most of those who have taken an active share in the government 
offensive to the ears of all good men. Whence comes this? The 
general answer is, that a constitution which is wholesome in one 
country may be mischievous in another, in consequence of its inap- 
titude for all ; that the federal democracy of the Anglo-Americans, 
under which that great nation flourish so gloriously, may open the 
floodgates of the worst political evils to the descendants of the 
Spaniards, especially to those who have endured the oppression, 
and exhibited the degradation and demoralization of the Mexicans. 

Let us—to follow the able statement of the trans-atlantic peri- 
odical before us—see how, in certain particulars, the habits and 
condition of the people in the British colonies of North America, 
ere they threw off the yoke of the mother country, differed from the 
equivalents in Mexico previous to 1824. And here we cannot do 
better than quote from the Review. 

“In each of the British colonies before the revolution there existed a 
separate local legislature; each had its chartered privileges and rights ; 
the laws which regulated hereditary succession and other important mat- 
ters, differed in the several colonies. When the connexion which bound 
them to the mother country was severed, they were distinct communities, 
except so far as they had united by common consent to repel a common 
danger. The federal form of government was therefore the natural result ; 
any other form would have been incongruous in the extreme. 

‘¢ In Mexico it was far otherwise. ‘The whole population was governed 
by the same laws, emanating from the same source, whether in the Vice- 
royalty, or the Captain-generalship of the Internal provinces. The divi- 
sion of provinces was for the greater facility of governing the subject 
multitude. The people had no voice in the making of their laws, and 
even the Cabildos and Ayuntamientos were mere machines for the better 
regulating the local police. ‘The viceroy was the supreme head of the 
kingdom, as it was always called. There was therefore an apparent in- 
congruity in cutting up the whole territory into States, in order to re-unite 
them under a federal head, and in assigning to the separate States the 
power to legislate on certain matters of local concern, to which they had 
been previously strangers. It was a blind imitation of the United States, 
under circumstances totally different. After more than three centuries of 
the most debasing servitude and misrule, it could not be expected that suf- 
ficient materials would be found among the people, to form, in the first 
place, a State levislature, with two branches for each State, executive ma- 
gistrates, and a judiciary, and then representatives to both branches of a 
federal congress. ‘The enjoyment of regulated freedom and the distinct 
exercise of political powers require a kind of apprenticeship. The great 
mass of the population of Mexico were absolutely ignorant of the simplest 
elements of popular self-government. It was difficult to make them com- 
prehend what an election meant. ‘The very best form of government for 
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us, might be a very bad one for Mexico ; and, although centralism is now, 
in unreflecting minds, confounded with despotism, we are by no means 
satisfied that the Federal, as contradistinguished from the Central, or sim- 
ple Republic, was adapted to the condition of the Mexican people. In 
mechanism, that machinery is not necessarily the best which is the most 
complicated, and most difficult to understand, or most difficult to repair; 
when deranged, but that which is best calculated to attain the end for 
which it is designed. We are sensible that there is in politics, as well as 
religion, a species of bigotry and spirit of exclusiveness, if we may so ex- 
press ourselves; and yet we should question the wisdom of any constitu- 
tion of government, which should pay no regard to the actual condition 
and habits of the governed. It is at all events certain, that the same sys+ 
tem, in its general features, which has for nearly half a century secured 
the greatest tranquillity and prosperity to the United States, has failed to 
produce the same results in Mexico.” —pp. 228, 229. 


It is almost as foolish to suppose that the federal union of North 
America should be a proper model for the Spanish colonists to copy, 
as it would be to say that the genius of the English could be by 
the fiat of a usurper quenched or changed in a single day, or that 
the institutions of a thousand years’ growth and operation, which 
have created and fostered that peculiar genius, could be overturned 
by the sudden out-burst of a mob. 

The title we have prefixed to this article, it is probable, never 
could have existed as a head to any particular or public subject, 
but for the incongruities subsisting between the principles, the 
habits, and the condition of the Mexicans and the Anglo- Americans. 
It has, however, of late received an unforeseen significance ; it will 
be well for mankind, if hereafter that significance have not more 
crimsoned trophies for its memorial. ‘This brings us to the consi- 
deration of the misunderstanding which has already arisen between 
the emigrants from the United States, who have formed extensive 
colonies in Texas, under the authority of the Mexican republic, 
and the government of that republic itself; and also to the con- 


templation of a possible rupture to a much wider extent between 


the neighbouring republics. 

The convulsions which have been shaking the Mexican territories 
in the course of the last twenty-five years, have frequently vibrated 
even to the south-western borders of the Northern Union. But 
what is still more alarming and direct, the emigrants from the 
north, who have settled in Texas, have taken up arms against 
the Mexican government, and the Mexican commander at the com- 
mencement of the late extraordinary campaign, denounced the in- 
surgents as a parcel of ungrateful adventurers, whose object was 
to sever from the republic one of its most fertile regions. 

During the Mexican war for independence, it would appear that 
many of the citizens of the United States volunteered their services 
in support of the patriots or revolutionists who made Texas the 
theatre of their struggle. We need not pursue the progress of this 
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interference, but come at once to the period when Colonel 8S. IF’. Aus- 
tin established, according to contract, certain colonies in this beau- 
tiful province. The first settlement of the North American citizens 
in Texas was made in 1821, and the original grant was confirmed 
by the new government of Mexico in 1824. Since that period, 
Colonel Austin has entered into several new contracts for establish- 
ing colonies in the same province. Most of the other grants have 
been modelled upon those of the Colonel; and are of the following 
nature :— 


“The nominal grantee is called the empresario. He is considered, 
by the terms of the contract, merely as a trustee of the government, 
having no title himseif to the land within the limits of lis future colony, 
except upon condition of settling a certain number of families. .The 
settlers themselves receive a title for each family, for a league square, 
upon the express condition of settlement and cultivation, and the pay- 
ment of certain very moderate charges, within a limited pericd. It is 
believed that these conditions were, by the colonization laws of Mexico, 
the basis of all the land titles in Texas, together with the future con- 
dition that all right and title should he forfeited, if the grantee should 
abandon the country, or sell his land, before having cultivated it. An 
Inspection of the various maps of Texes will show how numerous have 
been these privileges conceded to various empresarius. The face of 
the province from the Nueces to Red River, and from the Gulf to the 
mountains, is nearly covered by them. «It became at last a matter of 
greedy speculation; and it is a notorious fact, that many of the empre- 
sarios, forgetting the contingent character of their own rights to the 
soil, and the conditions upon which their future colonists were to re- 
ceive allotments of land, proceeded at once to make out scrip, which 
has been sold in the United States to an incalculable amount. In ad- 
dition to this we are informed, on the best authority, that the ma- 
nufacture of land titles, having no foundation whatever, has been car- 
ried on as a regular business. That frauds of these different kinds 
have been practised on the cupidity and credulity of the people of the 
United States, is beyond doubt. Had the close of the present campaign 
been what its opening seemed to portend, and the colonies been bro- 
ken up, it would be impossible to calculate the losses which would be 
sustained, by those who have never seen the land which they have 
bought. It is not hazarding too much to say, that millions have been 
expended in the southern and south-western States.’’—pp. 244, 245. 

The colonists began to meditate a separation from Coahuila— 
which, according to the constitution of the Mexican federal republic, 
constituted, along with Texas, a state—and to think themselves 
capable of managing their own public affairs, although they had 
previously, it is confessed, been treated with great liberality and 
indulgence by the centraf government. This scheme, however, was 
defeated. The authority before us also mentions, that although the 
property of the state cannot be granted without the sanction of the 
general government, a company of land-speculators in 1834, induced 
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the legislature of Coahuila and ‘Texas to grant them, in considera- 
tion of twenty thousand dollars, the extent of four hundred square 
leagues of public land. ‘The Mexican government disavowed and 
annulled this bargain. ‘They even dispersed the legislature that 
had acceded to it. Yet this irregular grant formed the basis of 
new speculations and frauds, and it is presumed that the four hun- 
dred leagues grew up to as many thousands. ‘ This interest in the 
soil of Texas,” says the reviewer, “ whether real or fictitious, ex- 
tending its influence from Boston to New Orleans, could not but 
create a sympathy and a bias, which, in the event of a rupture 
between the colonists and the central government, might compro- 
mise the neutrality of the United States. Such a rupture was at 
hand; an attempt to establish custom-houses, on the expiration of 
the privilege of exemption from the payment of duties for two years, 
granted to the colonists, being the immediate cause of it. The 
colonists flew to arms, and the struggle, which lately took a curious 
turn, In consequence of their ex traordinary victory over the troops 
of the Republic, obtained 21st April last, is likely to be renewed 
with dead fury. 

A certain number of the colonists of Texas, who seem, with 
scarcely an exception, to have been Americans from the United 
States, adopted in December last a public declaration of indepen- 
dence. ‘They professed only to act for themselves, but recommended 
a similar course to their fellow citizens. It 1s understood, however, 
that the ancient inhabitants of the province were at that time fa- 
vourable to the central government. A more formal declaration 
was issued in March, which was signed by forty-four delegates, 
some of whom were Mexicans. ‘The following extract contains the 
preface to the detail of their grievances, and some just as well as 
liberal remarks by the reviewer. 

“¢The Mexican government,” says the declaration, ‘by its coloni- 
zation laws, invited. and induced the Anglo-American population of 
Texas to colonize the wilderness, under the pledged faith of a writ- 
ten constitution, that they should continue to enjoy that constitutional 
liberty and republican government, to which they had been habituated 
in the land of their birth, the United States of America. In this 
expectation they have been cruelly disappointed, as the Mexican na- 
tion has acquiesced in the late changes made in the government, by 
General Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna; who, having overturned the 
constitution of this country, now offers the cruel alternative, either to 
abandon our homes, acquired by so many privations, or submit to the 
most intolerable of all tyranny, the despotism of the sword and the 
priesthood.’ , 

“ With every sympathy for suffering countrymen who have become 
citizens of a foreign state, we cannot forbear saying, that there is in 
this sentence something which requires to be analyzed. They admit, 
that the people of Mexico have acquiesced in the late changes, and 
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that they are citizens of Mexico. They will probably not contest the 
principle, that the people have a right to change their form of govern. 
ment; and we see nothing in the colonization laws, which promises to 
the colonists the perpetuity of the Constitution of 1824, which they 
themselves had aided in prostrating, as we have already remarked. 

“If a majority of the people of Mexico has preferred a different form 
of government, we always supposed that in a republican government 
the majority must govern. By those same colonization laws, it was 
distinctly provided that the Catholic religion alone should be tolerated. 
The colonists subscribed, either expressly or tacitly, to that condi- 
tion; and their complaints on this head appear to us further unrea- 
sonable, inasmuch as it is well known that no persecution has ever 
taken place, on account of the profession, on the part of the colonists, 
of a different creed. 

‘‘ Another subject of complaint was the failure, and refusal, ‘to 
secure on a firm basis, the right of trial by jury; that palladium of 
civil liberty, and only safe guarantee for life, liberty, and property, 
to the citizen.’ If the Mexican government had promised to the 
colonists the introduction by law of the trial by jury, a thing utterly 
unknown to their jurisprudence, the complaint would be just. But 
we are not aware of any such assurance, and we do know that the 
colonists, in the administration of justice among themselves, have 
been tolerated in that mode of trial.”’—pp. 251, 252. 


We have already alluded to the signal victory gained by the 
colonists, when Santa Anna fell into their hands as a prisoner ; but 
the serious question now is, will the many complaints that they 
prefer—a few of which alone have been referred to by us, or stated in 
the passages we have extracted—be redressed, or if not redressed, 
will they lay down their arms? It is not to be expected, that after 
their cause has been so successfully entered upon, that they will be 
disheartened, or in a worse condition than when they proclaimed 
their resolutions at first. Quite the contrary. Besides, nothing is 
more probable and natural than that volunteers from the United 
States will now pour in in vast numbers to the suecour of their 
brethren. Ifthe attraction to that field, because a field of beauty 
and of gain, was great before, now that glory is added, and national 
sympathy and honour at stake, is it to be supposed that the mo- 
tives will be less arousing to the minds of the freeborn and energetic 
citizens of the Union? Santa Anna, during his short-lived vic- 
tories in Texas, committed many atrocities, which, whatever were 
the merits of the dispute at first, created an extraordinary sensation 
in behalf of the sufferers, and put the war upon a much more inve- 
terate footing. In the words of the reviewer, volunteers will go 
from the United States, because they have gone, under circum- 
stances less favourable than what now exist. 

“ Nothing, then, is more likely, in our view, than that Texas wil. 
be overrun by a volunteer American force. It may be, after all, that 
Mexico will make exertions which are not generally anticpated. It 
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would be mere folly to suppose, that her resources have been exhausted 
in her late disastrous campaign ; the feeling of religious rancour is as 
strong as ever; the national pride is quite as likely to be stung, as to 
be humbled, by such a defeat as has been sustained; and if accounts 
are to be credited, which come in no particularly questionable shape, 
the course, in which Santa Anna has just been arrested, was not so 
much his own, as one that was demanded of him by the popular voice. 
But we cannot but think, that, as things stand, the most she can be 
expected to do is to prolong the struggle. The late occurrences cannot 
have failed to give strength to the settlers in Texas, by putting to rest 
the lately existing causes of dissension. Many of the leading men 
were of opinion, that the contest was engaged in prematurely ; that, 
however just were the complaints which had been urged, however 
severely the colonists might have been made to feel the weight of power, 
and the caprices of a revolutionary government and bigoted people, 
they were now putting every thing at hazard on too small chances of 
success ; and that, if they had contented themselves for the present with 
demanding the re-establishment of a constitutional Republic, other States 
would have made common cause with them, and created such a diver- 
sion as to paralyze all the efforts of the Dictator. An end being put to 
these questions—the war being entered on, and already successfully 
waged—that vigour which comes with unanimity may be looked for in 
the council of Texas. It is true, that its population, not exceeding, 
according to the highest estimate, twenty thousand persons of all ages 
and both sexes, of American origin, would still seem to have a desperate 
enterprise in hand, if they were left to fight their own battles. But that 
they will be so left, there is, for reasons which we just now glanced at, 
extremely little reason to suppose.” —pp. 254, 255. 

An important query now presents itself—What will the govern- 
ment of the United States do in the contemplated emergency ? 
Will it, or rather can it, prevent its citizens from volunteering their 
services in behalf of their brethren, the colonists in Texas? We 
say, no! because they have formerly gone on similar enterprises 
when their danger was greater, and their prospects darker. Will 
the government of the United States treat with Mexico for the pur- 
chase of Texas? ‘To this it is first of all answered, that the con- 
gress and president of Mexico have no more right to dismember 
her territory than the president and the senate of the United States 
have to cede to Mexico the state of Louisiana; secondly, that 
Texas, if added to the Union, would be no gain beyond what the 
province must be when attached to the Mexican republic. Other 
objections to the purchase are stated, so that altogether no escape 
from the existing or threatened evils connected with Texas seems 
probable in this way. 


The last question is, Will the government of the United States 


acknowledge the independence of Texas? The reviewer’s answer 
is this :— 

“ Yes, when that independence is established, if it pursues its ancient 
policy ; soon after it is established ; and not an hour before. When it is 
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to be rightfully held to be established, may possibly become a delicate 
question of fact; but the principle, we presume, may be taken to be as 
distinctly recognised by our government, as it is unquestionably sound. 
And then, when Texas is an independent power, and shall ask for ad- 
‘mission into our Union as a State or States, if so it should, grave ques- 
tions will be raised, touching the balance of power between the different 
portions of our confederacy, as obvivus as they are likely to be exciting ; 
and the bearings of the measure upon our relations to foreign powers, 
may prove to be of the must complicated character.””—pp. 256, 257. 

It thus, at least on the first blush of the case, appears, that a 
contention, the origin of which was insignificant, is brewing, that 
may compromise the peaceful relations of two republics whose pro- 
fessed principles of government are alike ; those of the one being, 
in fact, modelled on the framework of the other. One might be 
excused for exclaiming about the unnatural character of the conten- 


. tion, or for ridiculing the pretensions of free governments, when 


contemplating the matters at issue between Mexico and Texas. 
But a wiser inference, we think it would be, to say, that whatever 
be the theoretic resemblance between the Spanish republics and 
the Union of the north of America, at least, in so far as Mexico 
is concerned, thére is no near relationship ; that she had not at the 
first, the materials to work upon which the other possessed, to ensure 
the establishment of free institutions ; and that in fact she is at 
this moment essentially a military instead of a representative go- 
vernment. ‘The great general lesson to be derived from all the 
foregoing considerations and statements is, that it is folly and 
mockery to talk of assimilating exactly the government and insti- 
tutions of any one country upon any foreign model, however perfect 
that model may in the abstract be, if nice regard be not had to the 
aptitude of the people for its application and introduction. 





~~ 





Art. IX.—Bock of Table-Talk, illustrated with Wood-cuts. 2 vols. 
London: Kmght. 1836. 
TABLE-TALK is In one respect like epistolatory correspondence ; it 
admits of every kind of subject being discussed, and of every style. 
Light, amusing, and sparkling matter forms, however, the chief 
treasury for the natural and off-hand colloquies which those who 
are marshalled around the domestic board are charitably presumed 
to deal in. Sententious, quaint, and humorous passages constitute 
the framework of such discourse, into which every sort of sentiment 
and adornment may be interwoven. Variety and excursiveness 
prove the table-talker’s talent ; neatness, confiding tenderness, and 
familiarity of manner, his taste. ‘lhe continuous flow of the gos- 
siping eloquence most suitable for this homely interchange of ideas 
and feelings, derives much of its unction from the manner and the 
cadences of the speaker ; and if he be a first-rate colloguist, what- 
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ever he utters will seem natural to the man, owing to the conge- 
niality of all his anecdotes to his well-known character ; or rather, 
a good table-talker invests whatever he produces with a part of 
lumself ; it comes shaped according to his peculiar mental mould. 
‘Uhus, though one idea or anecdote suggests another of a kindred 
complexion, yet the different holders-forth produce a delightful me- 
lange, owing to the varying casts of mind, which, whatever they 
express, Is presented to the listeners ; so that when the social party 
breaks up, some of the most perfect conceptions of human character 
may have been obtained, that one person is capable of acquiring 
respecting another, independent of the lessons taught, and the 
spirit of kindliness created and fostered by this most innocent of all 
pastimes. How much of English worth and moral vigour has 


been derived from the circling wisdom of the parlour fireside! How’ 


melting and animating does the warmth of unrestrained eloquence 


become, when disporting in such a family temple! The predomi- ° 


nating effect of this chastened teaching is smiles, though sometimes 
they be amid tears, and a closer binding of friends in all the rela- 
tious of life. ut we might generalize and expatiate from morn to 
eve in relation to the pastime in question, without pleasing ourselves 
or any one else with the treatise ; for, while every person in this 
home-loving country understands perfectly well the amount and 
sort of sentiments suggested by the phrase “ table-talk,” no one, 
when he comes to define it, will be satisfied with any array or ex- 
tent of words that falls short of compassing or expressing all that 
he ever experienced in his innocent youth or riper years, when a 
listener or performer in the domestic sanctuary. 

Of the merits of the volumes before us, we are disposed to speak 
most favourably. True, there is much in them that is not new; 
but what of this? What is really good can never become old ; nay, 
the sentiments excited by the recognition of what has often de- 
lighted the mind in bye-gone times, often possess a peculiar charm 
which novelty could never bring along with it. There has also, in 
going over these pages, not unfrequently been felt, a want; but this 
is not necessarily more than saying that it is impossible to come to 
the warmth and variety of our recollections, or to equal the ardour 
and richness of our anticipations regarding the stores which we hope 
often to find spread out before us, in the banquetings of two or 
three family circles within the range of our intercourse. Let us 
now come to some examples. Our talkers have been upon the sub- 
ject of dress—a never-failing introductory theme to graver matters. 
Dress requires technical terms, and it is worthy of social philosophy 
to search for the root and origin of such terms. There is milliner, 
for example ; whence comes it? ‘* Milan. Hence our word M- 
laner, which has dropped into milliner. Milan 1s still famous for 
its dressmakers and conturicres, who are second only to those of 
Paris.” 
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We now leave dress and dress-terms ; for the above statement 
has by the most easy process introduced the subject of etymology, 
which is always an amusing one, and especially Scsiine it necessa- 
rily treats of the manner in which the mind associates and invents. 
Let us take the words antimony and festin. 


“ The monk Valentine, who wrote the Currus Triumphalis Antimonii 
is supposed to have invented the name, and there is a tradition that he 
came by it out of the failure of an inductive experimental process, as 
follows :—He had given some antimony to the pigs who acted as food 
for the monks of his convent: the pigs eat it, as pigs will, and became 
fat in consequence, having previously been lean. Whereupon Valentine, 
reasoning like a Bacon, bethought himself that what was so good for a 
pig might not be very bad for a monk, and accordingly treated his 
brethren, who were worn with fasting, toan antimonial dinner. Never 
was the distinction between a pig and a monk so clearly shewn before. 
The monks all died, and left behind them no memorial except the pig- 
meat, which they did not live to consume, and the name antimony (anti- 
moine,) which Valentine gave to the metal. 

“One day Ligniere was asked why he ran so eagerly after good din- 
ners and festivals; ‘ Because they will not run after me,’ he replied, and 
then added this ingenious piece of etymology; ‘Our ancestors called 
their feasts festins, from the Latin verb festinare, to hurry or make haste, 
in order to show that people ought always to make haste in going to, 
them.” 


But many fanciful derivations have been given of technical terms ; 
nor are any persons more likely to be in error on this subject than 
theorists, such as many of our most celebrated authors have been. 
Among authors, however, none are more frequently in error than 
those who profess to interpret other men’s ideas and language; we 
mean translators. Take the following specimens from a chapter on 
the mistakes of this army of writers. 


“ The ingenious writer (Mons. Grosley) called our pugilistic combats 
‘Le Boxk.’ Everybody, he says, knows the passion of all classes and 
conditions of the English for the Boxk, and he adds, ‘ The Boxk is an 
indispensable part of a gentleman’s education—fathers and mothers make 
their children fight in their presence ; the professors do the same in all 
schools and colleges, and the Borkeurs begin by butting with their heads, 
likerams.’ The extravagant amateurs (/es amateurs outrés) of horse- 
racing, we are informed, are called ‘ Black-legs,’ from the colour of their 
boots, which they never take off. (Query, did Monsieur wear white 
boots?) The ‘ Bond-street loungers,’ are said to derive the name from 
a light repast in the middle of the day, which they take in the eating- 
houses, and which is called a Jownge (qy. lunch?) The patriots of Eng- 
land, according to another accomplished French tourist, are called 
Wigghes, from the Isle of Wighh, where all run-away matches are made. 
But this is less amusing than the felicitous accuracy of a Parisian jour- 
nalist, who translates the title of our newspaper, ‘ The Independent Whig,’ 
by ‘La Perruque Indépendante.’ 
“In the new ‘ Dictionnaire de la Conversation et de la Lecture,’ a work 
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of great pretension—wherein peers of France write, and every man signs 
his own name, and mostly at length, and which is now in course of pub- 
lication in Aivratsons, or parts, at Paris—we have just been shewn the 
following very laughable mistranslation. 

“Monsieur H. Bouchitté, in writing the life of the German theosophist 
and mystic visionary, Jacob Boehm, gives a list of his numerous works, 
among which he sets down as one, ‘ Reflections on Isaiah’s boots.’ Now 
these said reflections were applied by Boehm to a theological and contro- 
versial treatise, written by a learned divine called Isaiah Stiefel; but 
Stiefel, as well as being a family name, is the German word for the Eng- 
lish boot, French botte, and hence, with the help of a little blundering, 
came M. Bouchitté’s ‘ Reflexions sur les bottes d’Isaie.’ 

“The English translator of Beckman’s ‘ History of Inventions’ calls 
Barnabd Visconti, one of the signors, or lords of Milan, the Viscount 
Barnabbo; but this is nothing, compared with Hoole, the translator of 
Tasso and Ariosto, who renders, ‘ J colubri Viscontei,’ or viscontian 
snakes, (meaning the arms, or crest of that family,) by ‘the Calabrian 
Viscounts !’ 

«The French translator of one of Walter Scott’s novels, knowing 
nothing of that familiar name for toasted-cheese, ‘ a Welsh-rabbit,’ ren- 
dered it literally by ‘ wn lapin du pays de, Galles,’ or, a rabbit of Wales, 
and then told his readers in a note, that the /apins, or rabbits of Wales, 
have a very superior flavour, which makes them be in great request in 
England. 

‘‘ The writer of the Neapolitan government paper, ‘ Il Giornale delle 
due Sicile,’ was more ingenuous. He was translating from some Eng- 
lish newspaper the account of a man who had killed his wife by striking 
her with a poker, and at the end of his story the honest journalist, with a 
modesty unusual in his craft, said,‘ We are not quite certain whether 
this English poker (pokero) be a domestic or surgical instrument.’ 

“In several instances the bishops, when signing their names, use the 
old Latin appellations, or abbreviations of them, for their sees instead of 
the English ones. Thus Ebor. stands for York, Cantuar. for Canterbury, 
Vigorn. for Worcester, and Exon. for Exeter. Some well-meaning peo- 
ple are occasionally much perplexed by these subtleties. Thus, an emi- 
nent bookseller having received a letter announcing the writer’s inten- 
tion to publish the life of Pitt, paid no attention to it, till mentioning to a 
friend that he had received proposals to that effect from a person he knew 
nothing about, one Mr. George Winton, he was not a little astounded to 
be told that George Winton was no other than George, Bishop of Win- 
chester. When the Princess Charlotte was labouring under an indisposi- 
tion, the Bishop of Salisbury sent frequent written inquiries to her Scotch 
physician, signing himself J. Sarum. The doctor, unversed in these 
niceties, observed to a friend that he had been much pestered with notes 
from ‘ane Jean Saroom, that he ken’d nothing aboot. I tak nae notice 
o’ the fellow,’ said he.” 


Translators are not the greatest transgressors among literary 
men. Critics themselves—that class of irritable gentry, who know 
or pretend to know every thing—betray at one time as much igno- 
rance, and at another as faulty taste as any creatures on the face of 
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the earth. We give as a specimen the following extraordinary 
doctrine of precision. 

“A novel-writer should have universal knowledge, thought I; but 
surely there never was one who had all kinds of necessary erudition, eXx- 
cept Sir Walter. I had lent his works, verse and prose, to an old mathe- 
matician and astronomer of my acquaintance; a man who loved loga- 
rithms, was partial to partial differences, feasted on functions, and con- 
stant to the calculus of variations. I hope you will do me the justice to 
believe that I have not the slightest notion what all these things can be; 
I am sure, if they mean anything wicked, I am sorry for having written 
them; but really my friend talks so much of them, that it is impossible to 
be in his company a quarter of an hour without hearing something about 
them. He returned me my books, however, with some remarks, of which 
I send you the substance. He says that he found Sir Walter generally 
accurate enough, at least for ordinary readers; but that in one instance 
he had come to a false conclusion, wliich, says he, is not excusable even 
in poetry. On looking at the point in question, I certainly found by an 
almanac that my friend was right. The case is as follows; 

“In the Lay of the Last Minstrel, the hady of Branksome says to 
William of Deloraine, 


‘ For this will be St. Michael’s night, 
And though stars be dim, the moon is bright; 
And the Cross, of bloody red 
Will point to the grave of the mighty dead.’ 


“ My friend has always expressed his wonder that people should put 
short lines, ending with the same letters, in pairs under each other! and 
when I have told bim that was poetry, has always answered that a mere 
definition does not give properties — ss they existed before, and has in- 
quired what is the fundamental axiom from which the method is deduced. 
Really, sir, L have not been able’ mn answer him, because I do not know 
what an axiom is. However, to proceed, he says that the preceding pro- 
position, as he calls it, together with the following, make out his case, 
‘The moon on the east oricl shone through slender shafts,’ &c. &c. is 
immaterial to the purpose: ‘the silver light, so pale and faint, showed 
many a prophet and many a saint, whose image on the glass was dyed; 
fullin the midst his cruss of red, triumphant Michacl brandished,” &e. 
&c. And again; ‘Still spoke the monk when the bell tolled one;’ and 
afterwards, *‘ Lo, warrior! now the cross of red, points to the grave of 
the mighty dead.’ All this put together, he says, proves that Sir Walter 
imagined that the mvon always shines on St. Michael’s night; and not 
only shines, but always throws a shedow in one direction at one o’clock. 
He says that the reasoning of the Lady of Branksome consists in inferring 
that from the simple fact of its being St. Michacl’s night—that is, the 
twenty-ninth of September—the moon wi ull shine as above, which he says 
is not true, except at the end of a certain cycle; and he explains some- 
thing about Saros and Chaldeans, which made me no wiser. 


When on the subject of table-talk, nothing can be more natural 
than to discourse about table-fare ai nd table caterers. The Scotch 
are often ridiculed for the poverty of their meals, and their want of 
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skill in cookery ; oat-meal and green kail being supposed the most 
that they can boast of. But there has been at least one Scottish 
Heliogabalus who, like his countrymen, contrived to turn his talent 
to the best account. 


“ The most distinguished dinner-giver of these realms, in the olden 
time, was John Hay, the famous Earl of Carlisle, who flourished in the 
reigns of James the First and Charles the First. 

«We have said he was born to no fortune. He was the younger bro- 
ther of a poor but noble Scotch family, and went at an early age to seek 
his fortune in France, where, his genius. following its proper bent, he pick- 
ed up correct notions in gastronomy and the difficult art of managing ban- 
quetsand collations. On the accession of James the First, he hurried over 
from Paris to London : became one of the numerous Scottish candidates 
for place and pensions and the royal favour, and was one of the few who 
were not disappointed. His success arose immediately out of his know- 
ledge of the human palate, and the intimate connexion that exists be- 
tween the stomach and the heart and affection of princes. While other 
supplicants wasted their time in exposing past services rendered to the 
royal cause, or puzzled their brains in devising schemes that might merit 
the royal patronage, Master Jemmy Hay gave the King a dinner, and 
that did his business at once. This fact is well authenticated by contem- 
porary historians, and Weldon, amongst others, says, that his first favour 
arose from a‘a most strange and costly feast’ which he gave the King. 
But Hay’s choice cookeryand magnificent expenditure did more than this— 
they conciliated the esteem and affection of the English nobility and cour- 
tiers, who were most rancorously jealous of all Seotch favourites and cour- 
tiers; nor, though his rise was astonishingly rapid, and the enormous sums 
he received from the sovereign notorious, did they ever show any hatred or 
malice against him. Never, surely, was the value of the gastronomic 
science more triumphantly displayed. Even national prejudices and 
court jealousies disappeared before Hay’s savoir-vivre, which was a savotr- 
manger ; and, in eating his dinners, the English could forget he was a 
Scotchman, his rivals that he was a favourite who had outstripped them 
in the race after wealth, titles, and honours. First of al!, he was created 
Lord Hay; then a gentleman of the bed-chamber; then through the 
mediation of King James, who as Clarendon says, ‘ was in this office a 
most prevalent prince,’ (meaning thereby that he married his favourites 
to whomsoever he chose,) he obtained the hand of the sole child and 
heiress of Lord Denny. Toall these were added many court favours and 
preferments; he had a grant of the island of Barbadoes, he was made 
knight of the garter, and was successively created an English Baron, 
Viscount Doncaster, and finally Earl of Carlisle. After the death of his 
first wife, he married a beautiful young lady, daughter to the Earl of 
Northumberland. With every fresh rise his magnificence increased, and 
the sumptuousness of his repasts, seemed, in the eyes of the world, to 
prove him a man made for the highest fortunes, and fit for any rank. 

Atticus, eximie si coenat, lautus habetur. 

«‘ Abundant as were Lord Carlisle’s means, they were not adequate to 
his expenditure; but he eked them out as men of his genius are wont to 
do, having, as Clarendon says, ‘no bowels in the point of running in debt 
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and borrowing all he could.’ Such peccadilloes as breaking a few paltry 
tradesmen, and ruining a few admiring friends, are not to be judged of 
severely, particularly when we bear in mind facts of a sublime extrava- 
gance like the following. 

“It was not enough for his ambition that his suppers should please the 
taste alone, the eye also must be gratified; and this was his device. The 
company was ushered in to a table covered with the most elegant art and 
the greatest profusion ; all that the silver-smith, the shewer, the confec. 
tioner, or the cook could produce. While the company was examining 
and admiring this delicate display, the viands of course grew cold, and 
unfit for such choice palates. The whole, therefore—called the anTE- 
SUPPER—was suddenly removed, and another supper, quite hot, and con- 
taining the exact duplicate of the former, was served in its place.” 


The politics of the day is a most befitting and natural topic of 
fireside discourse ; the merits of parliamentary speakers, and the 
scenes which occur in both Houses being especial favourites. Ac- 
cording to a very usual and praiseworthy practice, it is the fact 
that the more trifling the subject be, the talkers find the greater 
scope for reflection ; and that but give them a peg, they will tie a 
mountain of delightful matter to it. Thus, the mace becomes as 
important as the Speaker of the House of Commons ; or rather, the 
one is useless without the other. 


“ There are certain odd forms of proceeding connected with our legis- 
lative assemblies, which it may be presumed that very few but those ac- 
quainted with the details of parliamentary business have any noticn of. 
‘Many persons, for instance, may have seen, while standing in the lubby 
of the House of Commons, Mr. Speaker in his robes enter, preceded by 
a tall gentleman with a bag-wig and a sword by his side, carrying on 
his shoulder a heavy gilt club, surmounted by a crown—in short, a Mace: 
but few people are cognizant how important this toy is to the legislative 
duties of their representatives. Be it known then, that without it the 
House of Commons does not exist—and that it is as essential that the 
mace should be present at the deliberations of our senate, as that Mr. 
Speaker should be there himself: without a Speaker the House never 
proceeds to business, and without his mace Mr. Speaker cannot take the 
chair. At the commencement of a session, and before the election of a 
Speaker, this valuable emblem of his dignity is hidden under the table of 
the House while the clerk of the table presides during the election; but 
no sooner is the Speaker elected, than it is drawn from its hiding-place, 
and deposited on the table, where it ever after remains during the sitting 
of the House: at its rising, Mr. Speaker carries it away with him, and 
never trusts it out of his keeping. This important question, of the 
Speaker’s duty in retaining constant possession uf this, which may be 
called his gilt walking-stick, was most gravely decided in the year 1763, 
as appears by the Journals of the House of Commons. On that occasion, 
Sir John Cust, the Speaker, being taken ill, sent to tell the House, by the 
clerk at the table, that he could not take thechair. It appears that there 
was considerable discussion, whether the mace ought not to have been in 
the House when this important communication was made. No one, 
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however, presumed to say that it ought to have been on the table: but 
many maintained that it ought, for the dignity of the House, to have been 
underneath it. It was decided, however, that Mr. Speaker had done 
quite right not to part with his bauble; and the House accordingly, as 
the Journals inform us, ‘ adjourned themselves without the mace.’ 

*“ For a member to cross between the chair and the mace when it is 
taken from the table by the sergeant-at-arms, is an offence, which it is 
the Speaker’s duty to reprimand. 

“If, however, a prisoner is brought to the bar to give evidence or re- 
ceive judgment, he is attended by the sergeant-at-arms with the mace on 
his shoulder, and however desirous any member may be to ask the pri- 
soner a question, he cannot do so because the mace is not on the table: 
he must therefore write down his questions before the prisoner appears, 
and propose them through the Speaker, who is the only person allowed 
to speak when his bauble is away. 

“If the House resolve itself into a Committee, the mace is thrust wnder 
the table; and Mr. Speaker leaves his chair. In short, much of the de- 
hberative proceedings of this branch of the legislature are regulated by 
the position in which this important piece of furniture is placed: to use 
the words of the learned Hatsell, ‘ When the mace lies upon the table, it 
isa House; when wnder, it isa Committee. When the mace is out of 
the House, no business can be done: when from the table and upon the 
sergeant’s shoulder, the Speaker alone manages.’ ‘The mace then may 
be called the household god of the House of Commons; without the pre- 
sence of which, good fortune could hardly attend its deliberations: ail 
honour to it!” 


We might quote a lengthened account of the manner in which 
the two Houses hold communications with each other. In our re- 
view of the Random Recollections of both, some time ago, there 
will be found a few extracts on this subject, and therefore we pass 
over the present details. We may, however. introduce an anecdote 
concerning one who was no respecter of baubles or any thing else, 
when his interest or will were thereby impeded. 


“ An English merchant-ship was captured, during a period of pro- 
found peace with France, by a vessel of that nation, and carried into St. 
Malo, where she was condemned, and sold for the benefit of the captors, 
upon some frivolous and groundless pretence. 

«“ The master of this merchantman, who happened to be an honest 
quaker, immediately on his return to England presented a petition, com- 
plaining of this grievance, and praying for redress, to the Protector in 
council. On hearing the case, Cromwell informed the council he would 
take the affair into his own hands, and ordered the master to attend him 
the next morning. 

“ After a strict examination into the particulars of the case, finding the 
master to be a plain honest man, who had been embarked in no illegal 
traffic, he asked him if he would be the bearer of a letter to Paris. The 
man assenting, he desired him to prepare for the journey without delay, 
and wait on him again the following morning. 

‘On the next morning he gave the master a letter to Cardinal Maza- 
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rine, with directions not to wait longer than three days for an answer, 
This answer, he informed him, was to be nothing less than the full value 
of what he might have made of his ship and cargo ; desiring him to tell 
the Cardinal that if it was not paid in three days, he had strict orders 
from him to return home. 

* The honest quaker appears to have followed the injunctions of the 
Protector to the very letter, and meeting with the usual shuffling evasions, 
so common among diplomatists, took his leave on the third day, and return- 
ed, without accomplishing the object of his mission. ‘ Well friend,’ de- 
manded the Protector, on seeing him, ‘have you obtained your money ?” 
Being answered in the negative, he told the quaker to leave his address 
with his secretary, promising to let him hear from him shortly. 

** Without involving himself in the delays, trickeries, and evasions of 
diplomatic negotiations —without the empty parade of protocols and con- 
ferences, which too often waste time, without leading to any satisfactory 
results—without even deigning to repeat his demand, or explain the 
ground of his proceeding, this distinguished statesman issued orders to 
seize every French ship which his cruisers fell in with, and bring them 
into port. In pursuance of these orders, several captures were made, 
and their cargoes ordered by the Protector to be immediately sold. Out 
of the produce of these sales he paid the quaker the full value of his ship 
and cargo; and sending for the French ambassador, then resident in 
London, he acquainted him with the steps he had taken, and the reason 
of his doing so, informing him at the same time that there was a balance 
out of the produce of the sales, which should be paid to him if he pleased, 
for the purpose of returning it to the French owners.” 


We began with some specimens of etymology, and we shall close 
our notice of the Book of Table-Talk with an instance where the 
carelessness of authors is as much to blame as their ingenuity is 
worthy of praise. 


“ Sandraat, who was a contemporary of Claude, wrote his life in Latin, 
and from this source all subsequent writers have supplied themselves. 
Sandraat says that Claude, being found dull at learning, was taken from 
school, and put under a painter of eatables—‘ a parentibus suis in disci- 
plinam tradebatur, pictori cuidam artocreatum.’ This latter part has 
always been translated, ‘ put him apprentice to a pastry-cook.’ Every 
modern life of Claude has it so, and many of the great masters in the art 
and mystery of pastry have no doubt glorified greatly in having had so 
illustrious a brother. How ‘cuidam pictori artocreatum’ came to be 
translated into a pastry-cook, it is useless nuw to consider. The fact is, 
both in Germany and Italy, the painting of signs for shops and other 
places where eatables are sold was an extensive trade, and is even now 
practised by many, as the signs on the shutters and doors throughout 
Germany and in parts of Italy prove; the representation of rolls, pies, 
cakes, sausages, &c. being often ‘done to the life.’ ” 
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Art. X.—A History of the Life of Edward the Black Prince, and of 
the various Events connected therewith, which occurred during the 
Reign of Edward II1., King of England. By G.P.R. James, Esq. 
2 vols. 8vo. London: Longman and Co. 1836. 


Epwarp the Black Prince, and Cressy! What English heart does 
not throb and swell at the sound of these words? And where is 
there a living writer more likely than Mr. James to do justice to 
the chivalrous period in which that youthful royal warrior shed such 
glory upon the arms of England ? Indeed, as regards the important 
reign of Edward the Third, and the accounts of the field of Cressy 
in particular, the recent publication of certain records in France as 
well as in England has brought to light a considerable number of 
corrections of formerly current history—rendering the period wor- 
thy of our author’s labour and abilities. 

We hesitate not to say, that Mr. James has in this work esta- 
blished a stronger claim to popularity than he possessed previous 
to its publication. It not only displays all the gorgeous power of 
description to be found in his fictions, and an equal enthusiasm for 
chivalrous exploits with his graver productions, but the antiquarian 
research is deep and sound; the care bestowed in disposing of his 
materials is exemplary, while the manner in which he has clothed 
them, presents, we think, a model in point of composition that de- 
serves to be studied and cultivated on account of its truly English 
character. In short, this history, though the fruit of great labour, 
and highly adorned, is correct and pureiy beautiful in style through- 
out ; at the same time that the views of the author and his deduc- 
tions must, with few exceptions, be held as sagacious and valuable. 

We may generally remark, that Mr. James has been so much 
habituated to the examination and admiration of chivalrous deeds, 
and semi-barbaric pageantry, that he sometimes overlooks the dark 
side of his subject, as if valour in war neutralized its horrors, and 
as if the generous sacrifices of the great and renowned blotted out 
the crimes which never fail to tarnish the brightest arms. Never- 
theless, it ought to be borne in mind that England, during the 
reign of Edward the Third, acquired such a glorious name for va- 
lour and knightly honour, that great numbers of the most gallant 
and celebrated foreigners repaired to his court, to figure in its pa- 
geants and to share in its amusements. Hence England acquired 
an undying name, the power and tendency of which have elevated 
the nation both in the estimation of its sons and of all foreign peo- 
ple, to a pitch of independency which at this day is paramount— 
the guarantee of peace and protection, the herald of civilization, over 
the whole world. 

Were it for nothing else than the chivalrous renown of Edward’s 
reign, we might justly consider it as one of the most important to 
be found in the annals of this country. The period in question is 
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also, on other accounts, worthy of the historian’s profoundest study, 
and full of instruction to all future kings and statesmen. It was 
now that the nation had acquired some of the most characteristic 
features that ever distinguished a people—features as brilliant as 
they were broad—when their pastimes were romantic, their busi- 
ness that of arms. But what advancement in sterling knowledge, 


or what benefits to mankind, have resuited from the desolating 


wars, and magnanimous deeds referred to? Chiefly, a lesson-which 
mankind are slow to learn, and which, during our late unexam- 
pled war with France, was seemingly as much misunderstood as 
the subject proved itself to be in the reign of the Edwards. Blood- 
shed, and the waste of a nation’s wealth—its fruits of industry— 
in a cruel and unchristian cause, we may be sure are disastrous 
employments, and a direful curse ; truths, however, which the most 
civilized of mankind are now only beginning to behold in all their 
bearings. Another valuable fact may be gathered from the unjust 
invasion of France by several of the most renowned princes of Eng- 
land, and from Napoleon’s aggressions upon this country; viz., that 
so long as a people are true to themselves, no foreign foe, unless by 
a war of extermination, can ever produce a permanent impression 
upon the invaded or assailed people. But without tarrying longer 
on the threshold, let Mr. James take us by the hand, and guide us 
to some of the most arresting pictures or accounts contained in his 
valuable volumes. 

Mr. James observes, that “ the struggle between France and 
England, which began with the unjust pretensions of Edward ITI. 
to the crown of the former country, naturally divides into four great 
acts. The first comprises the Gallic conquests of Edward and his 
son; the second, the cunning and gradual, but bold and masterly, 
recovery of his alienated territory, by Charles V. of France; the 
third, the re-conquest of nearly the whole of the disputed country 
by Henry V. of England; and the fourth, the expulsion of the in- 
vaders by Charles VII.” It is the first of these acts or eras 
which he has in these volumes chosen—and the most dazzling and 
valorous. 

The Black Prince was born in 1330, and when seven years of 
age was created Duke of Cornwall, the first English duke. He imme- 
diately dubbed twenty knights from amongst the most distinguished 
aspirants to chivalry attached to his father’s court ; a pretty early 
and fair beginning in the walks of valour, for him who afterwards 
became the conqueror of kings, and the victor of innumerable fields. 
It was about the same period that Edward III. led his first arma- 
ment to the Low Countries; and although this and others of his 
campaigns were unsuccessful, and without any brilliant battles, yet 
the individual prowess of his captains was frequently worthy of 
the most valiant people, and the most chivalrous age. ‘Take as 
an example :— 
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‘* Before the week was at an end which saw the declaration of war 
delivered in Paris, Sir Walter de Mauny chose forty lances from amongst 
his best companions, and, praying them to accompany him upon an adven- 
ture, set out from Brabant. Such was the wild and enterprising spirit of 
the time, that the greater part of those who followed him were ignorant 
whither he intended to lead them, and what was the purpose of his move- 
ments. At length, in the wood of Blaton, on the very frontier of France, 
Mauny informed his friends that, in accordance with a vow which he had 
made in England in the presence of knights and ladies, to be the first to 
take some town or castle in France, and to do some deed of arms in the 
war, he had conducted them thither for the purpose of endeavouring to 
surprise the small city of Mortagne, almost under the walls of Tournay. 
This news was communicated while the party halted in the wood: but 
such a proposal instantly gave new spirit to the knights, and again mount- 
ing their horses, they paused not till they came within sight of Mortagne, 
which was descried a little before sunrise the next morning. Advancing 
as quietly as possible, they reached the gate unperceived ; and, to their 
surprise, found the wicket open. Dismounting first himself, Sir Walter de 
Mauny entered the gate; and, finding the street clear, he left some of his 
companions to secure his retreat, while with the rest he rode on towards 
the large tower, which served as a citadel to the place, hoping to find it as 
negligently guarded as the city. In this expectation, however, he was de- 
ceived. The gate was firmly closed; and, the approach of enemies being 
instantly perceived by the warder, the garrison was soon roused by the 
sound of his horn, and the shout of ‘Trahis! Trahis !’ by which he an- 
nounced the presence of a foe. 

‘* With but forty lances De Mauny could not hope to force the tower to 
surrender ; and the inhabitants of Mortagne, as well as the garrison, being 
by this time alarmed, he applied himself to make good his retreat beforé’he 
was overwhelmed by numbers. ‘To leave indelible traces of his attempt, 
however, as well as to occupy those who might have impeded him in his 
progress through the narrow streets, he set fire to the houses in the neigh- 
bourhood of the tower ; and, under cover of the conflagration, drew his men 
off with ease and safety.” 


A few years afterwards, Edward gained his greatest naval victor 
over the French, when it is said that 30,000 of them periahed. 
Philip, however, remained some time in ignorance of the event—no 
one daring to tell that intemperate monarch of the defeat which his 
fleet had sustained, till his jester one day ran into his presence, ex- 
claiming, “‘ Oh the English cowards! the dastards of England! the 
faint-hearted Englishmen!” ‘‘ Why call you them cowards, Sir 
Fool ?”? demanded the King. “ Because they dared not leap out of 
their ships into the sea so gallantly as our valiant men of France 
have done at Sluys,” replied the jester. But, excepting the destruc- 
tion of life, there seems to have been no other acquisition of any 
importance gained by this campaign ; the most interesting details 
belonging to it being confined to personal achievements, and epi- 
sodical descriptions of them. Let us return to Sir Walter Mauny, 
and again view him in this respect. He was one of Edward’s most 
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illustrious and honourable captains, as his deeds show. The oc¢a- 
sion we now refer to, was when two of the English leaders had been 
made prisoners and condemned to death, in violation of the rules of 
chivalry. The French army, where these unfortunate men were 
kept, was very large, and under the command of Charles of Blois. 

Nevertheless, Sir Walter, with a small besieged force in Hennebon, 
resolved to save his friends, and having assembled his followers in 
arms, thus addressed them :— 

“** Lords, companions,’ he said, ‘ it would be great honour to us if we 
could save these two knights; and if we put ourselves in risk and peril, and 
succumb, still will our Lord, King Edward, hold us high, as well as every 
gallant gentleman who hears our deeds in time to come ; because we have 
done to the utmost of our power.’ 

“He then went on to detail his plan, which was instantly adopted ; 
and without loss oftime Almeric de Clisson, on whom the execution of one 
part of the design rested, issued forth from the great gate of Hennebon, ac- 
compsnied by 300 men at arms, and 1000 archers. ‘The latter were in- 
stantly ranged along the ditches ; and the men at arms rode direct towards 
the enemies’ camp, which was undefended, the whole army being within 
their tents at dinner. Plunging into the midst, the Englishmen and the 
Bretons began to overturn the pavilions, and run down with their lances 
every one they met, till the whole army were alarmed. Not knowing the 
extent of the danger, or the smallness of the attacking force, the French 
knights sprang up from table; and, mounting their horses, hurried to en- 
counter the assailants. They on their part for some time maintained their 
ground, til) finding that the whole camp was on foot, Almeric de Clisson 
began to retreat towards the town, fighting step by step; and, notwith- 
standing the inferiority of his numbers, occupying a great part of the 
French army by the tremendous exertions he made to defend each hillock 
on his return. As they approached the town, the archers began to draw their 
bows; and it seemed so evidently the design of De Clisson to risk a general 
battle under the walls, that the whole French force crowded to the spot. 

“In the meanwhile Sir Walter de Mauny, with 100 men at arms and 
500 horse archers, issued from a distant sally port, and with all speed di- 
rected his course to the rear of the French camp. There he found none to 
oppose him but valets and camp followers; and making his way straight to 
the tent of Charles of Blois, wherethe two knights were confined, he soon 
freed them from their bonds. ‘The joy of men so suddenly delivered from 
the near apprehension of an ignominious death needs no description. With- 
out wasting the precious moments of which so few remained for escape, Sir 
Walter de Mauny mounted his two comrades upon fleet horses, which had 
been brought for the purpose; and turning again towards Hennebon, he 
was out of danger, and had nearly reached the postern before the fugitives 
from the camp announced to the French commanders his bold enterprise, 
and its complete success.’ 

Mr. James remarks, that during the reign in question, the com- 
mercial relations of this country were much farther extended and 
much more important than has generally been supposed, as appears 
from the national records of the period. In tracing the modes in 
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which traffic was conducted in those days, he finds that the great- 
est part took place at public markets, called fairs, although those 
of the reign of Edward ITI. are not to be confounded with the mar- 
kets so named of our times. The nearest approximation to what 
they then were is still to be found at some places in Germany, 
though these afford but faint shadows of the great and splendid 
commercial assemblies of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries. ‘ The great fair of St. Giles’s Hill, near Winchester,” 
says our author, who has been at great pains to obtain the most 
authentic information regarding every fact or opinion detailed in his 
pages, ‘‘ may be given as an example of the immense extent to 
which the commercial transactions were carried on these occasions. 
During the sixteen days to which it was limited,” continues he, 
‘‘ all trade was prohibited in the neighbouring towns ; the fair itself 
took the appearance of a large city, containing a multitude of streets 
and lanes, thronged with merchants from every land in Europe, and 
presenting, in different places, every species of merchandize, from 
a jewel toa slave.”” We may be sure that dress, which, perhaps, 
at no period of the world’s annals has ever been carried to a greater 
pitch of extravagance than in the reign of Edward III., formed a 
most important department of traffic, at such vast and migratory 
marts. Mr. James, in support of this assertion, enters into a mi- 
nute enumeration of the male and female costume of the period 
described, declaring that Europe, at the time, in this respect, ap- 
peared like a savage set down with unlimited means in the midst of 
an immense bazaar, and left to adorn himself according to his own 
taste. The following information, regarding some other observa~ 
tions maintained by English society at the period mentioned, tend 
to throw considerable light upon many details in these volumes :— 


** Since the Norman conquest, three languages had hitherto been com- 
monly used in England by different classes. These languages were, 
French, Saxon, and Latin, each more or less corrupt. Latin was employed 
in the courts of law, and also amongst learned men, as a general means of 
communicating their ideas to their brethren of allnations. French was the 
tongue of the court and the gentry ; and a species of adulterated Saxon was 
the language of the people. But a change was now taking place, which Ed- 
ward III. was wise enough to favour ; the tongue of the many was gradually 
becoming the tongue of all; and the Saxon, daily enriching itself by the 
incorporation of many Norman and Latin words, was gaining great ad- 
vantages over the other two languages. The justice of letting the people 
comprehend what was urged on either side in the pleadings of causes, in- 
troduced the vulgar tongue into the courts of law. Latin was confined to 
the writings of learned men, upon abstruse and uninviting subjects; and, 
as English became popular in the writings of Gower, Chaucer, and Wick- 
liff, French was forgotten even by the court, or learned alone as an accom- 
plishment: In regard to diet, the English of this period, as well as their 
neighbours of France, seem to have been very profuse in expenses of the 
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table; but, without entering into discussions, which might prove tedious, 
concerning the particulars of their banquets, it will be sufficient to say, that, 
in general, they seem never to have made more than two meals in the day : 
the first, called dinner, a few hours after sunrise : the second, named supper, 
not long before bed-time. To persons of high rank, however, and to their 
guests, spiced wines were served, together with cakes and comfits, as they 
were about to lie dcwn to rest. Bull-baiting, cock-fighting, wrestling for 
a ram, pitching the bar, the use of the foot and hand-ball, and archery, 
were the diversions of the lower classes; while their superiors in station 
practised the games of chivalry, or sought entertainment in dancing, mum- 
meries, or disguisings, pageants, and mysteries, as well as in the tricks of 
jugglers, and the songs of minstrels. Such a sketch of the state of societ 
atthe period when Edward the Black Prince first issued forth into the 
great scenes in which he was now about to act, seemed necessary, in 
order to give the reader some idea, however faint, of the customs and 
manners to which he may find reference hereafter.” 


By the year 1343, the Black Prince had been admitted to take 
a share in the important deliberations of the Cabinet, and was ad- 
vancing rapidly in all the accomplishments of the period, which con- 
sisted chiefly in knightly exercises and court ceremonies. 

“ He was now in the thirteenth year of his age, a time of life at which 
the young men of noble familes generally began that chivalrous educa- 
tion which, by inuring the body to fatigue, and the limbs to the con- 
tinual use of arms, gave them that skill and those powers of endurance, 
which were necessary in the labourious and hazardous life for which they 
were almost always destined. We have every reason to believe that his 
previous education under Dr. Burleigh had been by no means neglected ; 
and though we find no proof of his having acquired stores of knowledge 
more extensive than those usually possessed by the princes of his age, 
we cannot doubt, from a variety of after occurrences, that his acquain- 
tance with the learning of the day was such as befitted his station. Active 
and robust in person, he gave promise already of all those corporeal pow- 
ers which fitted him so well for the career before him; and he brought 
to his military studies all that generous ardour, those high-toned feelings, 
and noble sentiments, which were required by the original institutions of 
chivalry, and which rendered it one of the most beautiful means of soft- 
ening and ameliorating a barbarous state of society that the mind of man, 
or a concurrence of extraordinary events, ever produced. His initiation 
into active life may be dated from the time at which he was created by 
his father Prince of Wales, which took place on the 12th of May, 1343.” 


This ceremony took place in presence of the parliament, the 
Prince being invested with the symbols of a coronet of gold, a ring, 
and a silver wand. ‘There was also bestowed upon him great reve- 
nues, for the suitable maintenance of his dignity and splendour— 
the support and extension of the national renown for feats of chi- 
valry, going hand in hand with the king’s purposes in regard of his 
son. ‘The Prince appears to have learned to joust from the period 
that he could wield a lance. ‘The institutions of chivalry were re- 
newed with greater parade than ever. An annual tournament was 
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appointed to be held at Windsor. The following account conveys 
a lively idea of these displays, of the spirit that regulated them, and 
of the state of society at the period of their celebration ; the cere- 
mony in question being one, in which the English monarch joined 
a thousand adjuncts of extraordinary magnificence and display to 
the attractions which a royal tournament always held out to the 
youth of Europe. 

‘“‘ He announced it to the world as a feast of the Round Table, to perpe- 
tuate the memory of King Arthur and his knights; and the heralds which 
he sent to proclaim it in all parts of Europe, gave out that the feats of 
arms there to be performed, would have for witnesses and judges, the 
Queen of England, and three hundred of the noblest and most beautiful 
ladies of the land. The rumour of such a meeting, and the announce- 
ment that honour and safe conduct would be accorded to every knight or 
squire, during the festival, and for fifteen days after, from whatever 
country he might come, spread far and wide amongst the chivalry of 
Christendom. At this period the romances of Arthur and his knights, 
and the lays which were sung of great deeds and splendid passages of 
arms, formed all the lighter literature of Europe; and, while a few of 
the sceptics of that day might be bold enough to doubt the authenticity 
of the British king’s history, and disbelieve the wonderful adventures of 
his companions, the great bulk of the people looked upon such suspicions 
as a heresy in chivalry, and believed as firmly in the tales of the Round 
Table, and the pursuit of the Sangrael, as in the power of absolution and 
the infallibility of the pope. The renewal, then, of that famous institu- 
tion in the very castle wherein Arthur was supposed to have held his 
court, woke up all those bright enthusiasms which lie beneath the wings 
of fancy ; and for many weeks Europe became a thoroughfare towards 
England. Every land sent forth her knights; and for the reception of 
so many guests an amphitheatre of two hundred feet in diameter was 
erected, by the king’s command, in the immediate proximity of Windsor 
castle, the birth-place and favourite residence of Edward III. The festi- 
val surpassed in splendour all that had been anticipated ; and, though 
many of the most promising of the English youth lost their lives in the 
course of the military games—though many a heart was taught to ache, 
and many an eye to weep, for the loss of the husband, or the lover, or the 
son—the ideas of honour which were entertained in those days enjoined 
the concealment of such grief; and individual accidents were not suffer- 
ed to trouble the joy of the assembly. One death, however, is said to 
have occurred at this first feast of the Round Table, which, if it really 
took place, must have seriously affected the king, by depriving him of 
one his most gallant and skilful leaders—William Montague, earl of 
Salisbury, who, after signalising himself in the exercises of the first and 
second day, is reported to have died eight days afterwards, of the injuries 
he received. This event is very doubtful; but not so the death of 
Thomas, earl of Norfolk, a gallant and successful soldier, who had ac- 
companied the monarch in almost all his wars, and escaped the dangers 
of many a hostile encounter to die in the midst of rejoicings, and in a 
time of peace. Such occurrences, as I have before said, cast no damp 
upon the gaicties of the meeting; nor did they at all serve to diminish the 
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youthful ardour of the aspirants to chivalry, to instruct and encourage 
whom was one great object of these games.’ 


The greatest hopes were now entertained regarding the Prince, 
who had already given many proofs of the nobility of his nature. 
Perhaps there never, in similar circumstances, appeared a youth of 
greater promise. But, instead of the tourney, he began to long for 
other fields, on which to signalise himself; and, at length, an ar. 
mament was fitted out, which, headed by the king and the Prince, 
landed in N ormandy. Many indecisive skirmishes took place, 
though the warfare was of a most sanguinary description. The 
English committed great excesses in their desperation ; for their 
numbers were fast diminishing. Philip was in no haste to attack 
them, knowing that while he allowed them to waste their strength, 
he daily increased his own. At last a battle became inevitable ; 
but now the French army was six times the amount in numbers of 
the English. Edward was in the neighbourhood of Cressy, and 
though he might have retreated, both “v and his followers preferred 
a trial of peutith, unequal though it manifestly was. The English, 
however, had the advantage in point of position. 

The principal duty and post was assigned to the Black Prince ; 
the King, who was stationed higher up the hill with a reserve of 
12,000, resolving that the honour of the day should belong to his 
son. The onset was determined upon; the English fresh and 
vigorous—the French weary and hungry—15,000 of the latter army 
being Genoese, who had just reached the field, and who craved for 
repose. These, however, were commanded to break the line of the 
English archers, and now the battle commenced. 


_ The Genoese now advanced with shrill cries, intended to terrify their 

enemies; but the English archers paid no heed to noise, and waited 
calmly for the attack, while the clouds cleared quickly away, and the sun 
approaching the west shone out bright and clear, pouring his rays obliquely 
from behind the English position, in the faces of the French. Having 
arrived within a certain distance, the Genoese drew their cross-bows, and 
began to discharge the quarrels with which they were loaded at their im- 
passable enemies ; but at that moment the English bows were drawn forth 
from the cases which had protected them from the rain: each archer 
stepped forward a single pace, and a flight of arrows fell at once amongst the 
Genoese, which, piercing their heads, and arms, and faces, threw them 
instantly into confusion; and some cutting their bow-strings, some 
casting down their cross-bows, they recoiled in disarray, amongst the 
horsemen behind them. 

‘* Philip, with that passionate and savage haste, which so constantly 
inflicted its punishment on himself, beholding the confusion of the Ge- 
noese, instead of endeavouring to rally them by gentle means, at once 
ordered the men at arms in their rear to fall upon them. The Italians 
rushed back amongst the cavalry; the men at arms plunged in amongst 
the masses of the cross-bow-men; anda scene of horror, confusion, and 
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disarray ensued, impossible to be described ; whilst still amidst the wild 
and reeling crowd of their mad enemies the English archers poured the in- 
cessant flight of their unerring arrows, and not a bow-string was drawn 
in vain. 

‘‘ In the meanwhile, the Count of Alencon separated his division into 
two bodies: and, avoiding the scene of confusion in the front, swept 
round on one side himself, while the Count of Flanders did the same on 
the other, and prepared to attack the troops under the Prince of Wales in 
a somewhat more regular array. From the narrowness of the field, and 
the circuitous path he had been obliged to take, the Count of Alengon ap- 
peared upon a rising ground towards the flank of the archers of the Black 
Prince, and avoiding the arrows of the English, charged at once the men 
at arms immediately around the heir of the British throne. The chivalry 
of England, however, headed by the gallant boy on whose young efforts 
the whole weight of the day’s strife was cast, met the impetuous charge 
of the French knight with equal valour, and with greater success. Each 
man fought where he stood; and still the ranks were formed anew as 
every headlong effort of the French deranged them fora moment. No 
one quitted his place to make a prisoner or pursue a foe; but every man at 
arms who hurled himself against the English line was met by a strong arm 
and a resolute heart, and growing piles of dead told the effects of disci- 
pline united to courage and to vigour. The Count of Alengon and the 
Duke of Loraine fell early in the battle. ‘The young Count of Blois, dis- 
mounting with his household knights, fought his way forward on foot 
to the very standard of the Prince of Wales, and it would appear, fell 
by the hand of the young commander himself. The Count of Flanders 
was also slain: and confusion and terror began to spread amongst the 
troops, whose leaders were now lost, and whose companions were every 
moment falling under the blows of the enemy. Philip had by this time 
reached a position from which he could behold the efforts of his followers, 
and he would gladly have led on his own division to support the large 
body which was already engaged with the English; but the Genoese cross- 
bow-men, still struggling with the men at arms, lay obstructing the way, 
and the very multitude of his troops embarrassed the monarch’s move- 
ments in the narrow and difficult field on which his foes had taken up 
their position.” 


It is supposed that about this time the charge of a large body of 
cavalry took place upon the archers of the Prince of Wales, when 
the fight was renewed with more energy than ever. Nearly 40,000 
men must at this period have pressed round the youthful hero. 
What did his father in these circumstances do ? 


*“ The Earl of Warwick, seeing fresh bodies of the enemy pouring down 
upon them every moment, despatched a knight, called Thomas of Norwich, 
to the King, who still remained with his very powerful reserve, viewing 
the progress of the battle from the windmill above. 

‘On reaching the presence of the monarch, the knight delivered the 
message with which he was charged, displaying in strong terms the over- 
powering force by which the Prince was assailed, and praying the imme- 
diate aid of the King’s division. 
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“ ¢ Sir Thomas,’ demanded Edward, ‘ is my son killed, or overthrown, 
or wounded beyond help ? 

** Not so, Sire,’ replied the knight. ‘ But he is in a rude shock of 
arms, and much does he need your aid.’ 

** «Go back, Sir Thomas, to those who sent you,’ replied Edward, ‘ and 
tell them, from me that whatever happens, to require no aid from me, so lon 
as my son isin life. Tell them, also, that I command them to let the boy 
win his spurs; for, God willing, the day will be his, and the honour shall 
rest with him, and those into whose charge I have given him.’ ” 


From these specimens our readers will derive a lively idea of the 
manners and heroism which were in vogue at the era when the 
Black Prince flourished ; and also a fair opinion of our author’s 
merits as a painter of the age. We, indeed, are persuaded that 
his present work will attain a permanent and prominent rank in 
the literature of the country, whose archives he can dispose of in 
the masterly style here done. These volumes assuredly deserve a 
place in every private and public library in the British dominions. 





Art. XI.—A Temperance Lecture based on the Tee-Total Prin- 
ciple; including an Exposure of the Great Delusion as to the Pro- 
perties of Malt Liquor ; the substance of which has been delivered in 
the principal Towns of Englund. By J. Livesry. Preston: Livesey. 
1836. 


Uwremittep labour and unceasing vigilance, are the lowest price at 
which man, in this world, can obtain happiness and safety. The 
primeval curse, ‘‘ In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread,” 
includes within its scope not only the bodily, but the mental and 
moral powers of man. And reason and philosophy, not less than 
revelation, clearly demonstrate, that all nature, both within us and 
without us, is so formed and constituted as to enforce this destiny. 
Not only does the uncultivated earth bring forth thorns and 
thistles rather than fruit, but its tempting fruits, unless discrimi- 
nated, may poison us. And the air we breathe, the fire that 
warms us, and the innumerable other objects which are essential to 
our existence or enjoyment, must be, for the most part, labo- 
riously sought, and must all be cautiously distinguished, appro- 
priated, and used, if we would secure the benefits and escape the 
mischiefs, which in some form each has the power to occasion. 
And if we seek for happiness in the exercise of the mental and 
moral powers, the same toil and dangers await us. The temple of 
science stands at the summit of an almost inaccessible mountain. 
‘‘ Truth lies at the bottom of a well.” Moral rectitude is a criti- 
cal medium, the two extremes from which are vices. And even the 
path to heaven, as we are instructed from the sacred desk, is narrow 
and difficult, with a broad road leading from it to perdition; so 
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that earth and heaven are legibly inscribed by the finger of the 
Creator with the sublunary doom of man—toil and watchfulness. 

And yet, such is the intrinsic constitution of human nature, that 
this apparently severe destiny is the efficient cause of its highest 
dignity and happiness. Perils and impediments in our path, prompt 
us to vigilant and energetic action. Our chief happiness consists 
in successful effort—in acquiring the desirable objects around us, 
not in their supine enjoyment—in eluding, or grappling with and 
overcoming danger, not in a quiet, lifeless exemption from it. And 
every human faculty put forth and exerted for these purposes, is ex- 
panded, invigorated, and improved by the exercise. 

The inebriating fluid, destructive as it has proved, differs in only 
one or two particulars from a thousand other dangers which beset hu- 
manity, and which are easily and usually avoided or overcome. One 
particular is, that its first entrance into the human system commu- 
nicates a plausible falsehood ; for by its temporary stimulation it 
would persuade us, that our physical and mental strength and the 
flow of our social feelings are each improved by the draught ; when 
in truth they are only anticipated, squandered, and finally de- 
pressed farther below, than they were at first elevated above, a 
healthy standard. This is one peculiarity, and that which opens 
and smooths the broad way to temperate drinking. Another is, 
that as the victim arrives at and passes the verge of intoxication, 
and reason and conscience are required to utter their monito 
voice, both reason and conscience are deranged and prostrated by 
its influence; and the subject of intoxication alone, among all 
around him, is utterly ignorant of his condition and his danger. 
Thus the inebriating cup first seduces his reason, then steals away 
his heart and his brains, and finally destroys all that remains of 
him at its leisure. Were its inevitable effects but reversed in their 
order, the danger would be obviated. For if wo, and sorrow, and 
contentions, and babbling, and wounds without a cause, and redness 
of the eyes, and disgrace, and loathsomeness, and delirium tremens, 
were the immediate, as some or all of them are certain to be the ul- 
timate, consequences of the habitual drinking of ardent spirit, man 
would sooner herd with tigers, or couch with the rattlesnake, or 
season his food with arsenic, than swallow this concentration of 
curses. 

It is chiefly for the reasons which have been alluded to, that the 
vice of intemperance is no respecter of persons ; and that through- 
out all past time the pious and the profane, the wise and the foolish, 
the valiant and the weak, individuals and nations, have alike been 
drawn into the vortex of this undiscriminating destruction. 

The records of history afford proofs that the mixed wine and 
strong drink of the ancients, were quite sufficiently destructive. 
But in an evil hour in the dark ages, an Arabian alchymist, by the 
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discovery of the art of distillation, fearfully aggravated the mischief, 
It was the art of rejecting everything useful, by separating every. 
thing pernicious, from the fermented juice of the grape and other 
vegetable substances, and presenting the result in the form of an 
unqualified poison. He was seeking for the philosopher’s stone— 
the art of transmuting the baser metals into gold, and discovered the 
more wonderful art of transmuting millions of men yet to be born, 
into brutes and wretches, with their own voluntary consent! 

It would be interesting, and not uninstruc‘ive, did space al- 
low us, to trace the successful warfare which alcohol, aided by dis- 
eased appetite and misguided public opinion, has, since that pe- 
riod, waged against law, religion, and human happiness. But it is 
sufficient for our present purpose to review, for a moment, the fear- 
ful condition in which it has, through a long period of increasing in- 
temperance, involved our country. 

The evil has become one of appalling magnitude. Everything 
honourable, and lovely, and pure, and of good report, is threatened 
by the giant vice of national intemperance. The fire-tortured pro- 
ducts of the vineyards and cane plantations of other lands, are 
sending their deadly exhalations condensed, into our devoted coun- 
try, in a broad, swift, and increasing current. Here are ten thou- 
sand still worms, condensing the pestilent vapours of the still-house, 
and oozing them out in ten thousand streams, to augment the tide 
of ruin which is fast deluging our land. Intemperance, not that 
merely which paralyzes the limbs and the utterance, but that earlier 
stage which subverts the heart and the conscience, has become, 
like gout or rheumatism, the chronic disorder of the body politic ; 
in which there is scarcely a member or limb which does not suffer, 
either by direct disease or inevitable sympathy. The loathsome 
symptoms of the malady, are among the first objects that meet 
the eye of the passing stranger in the cities and villages of our 
country. 

How often may be seen the young man of respectable connexions, 
outrage the solemn decency of the funeral ceremony, and insult the 
departed spirit of a pious parent, by staggering, and breathing the 
pestiferous breath of a drunkard around her. 

The drunkard, in his most sober moments, will remorselessly 
convert his last day’s earnings into the means of intoxication, with 
the full consciousness upon him, that he has, at his poverty-stricken 
home, a meek and suffering wife, who— 





* dealt her scanty store 


To friendless babes, and wept to give no more.’ 


We have seen a lovely young female, who had been reared in the 
arms of parental tenderness, her heart swelling with the delusive 
hopes of inexperience, led forward into connubial life, with prospects 
as bright and promising as the unclouded morning sun. Again we 
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have marked the fitful melancholy, the fading cheek, and the 
anxious look, which told that agonizing suspicions as to him in 
whom centered all her hopes and affections, were busy at her heart; 
until the fatal truth burst upon her, as she found herself fettered to 
pomueen, and clasped in the arms of living death, embodied in a 

unken husband. And she struggled against cruel disappoint- 
ment, and degradation, and anguish, until a kindly consumption 
gently led her frorn earthly suffering into a premature grave. And 
her encircling kindred and friends poured forth the copious tears of 
mitigated grief, as they beheld this innocent victim of another’s 
guilt, released at length from the pangs of tortured affection, and 
consigned to that narrow resting-place, “‘ where the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 

We have seen the young man, born under the smiles of fortune 
and patronage, endowed with genius, and education, and moral sen- 
sibility, and lively self-respect, with the crowning virtue of piety 
superadded, rise up by our side, and brace himself for the career of 
emulation, with prospects the most enviable: and parted with him 
as he went away to lead to the altar a lovely bride ; and heard that 
that union had been blessed with interesting children. Again we saw 
him, when he had been cast out of his domestic paradise, for par- 
taking of the forbidden cup—fallen, sunk, degraded to the low level 
of the drunkard’s abasement! And there he lay upon the earth, a 
blasted thing—the living sepulchre of a thousand hopes ! 

All England has observed a mighty genius rise up in a profession 
styled learned ; with a grasp of intellect which seized, as by intuition, 
those stores of knowledge which others could acquire only by pain- 
ful application ; and with a full, rich flow of social feeling, which 
rendered him the fascinating centre of an extended circle of friend- 
ship. We have seen him in his early life, with the precocious powers 
of a Hercules, grapple in successful and triumphant competition 
with the veterans of the bar. We have listened to his manly voice, 
his invincible reasoning powers, and commanding eloquence ; and 
have seen him move forward into official station, as he was in 
abilities, at the head of his profession. And there he stood—the 
pride ofa proud profession—the strength of a strong political party, 
and one of his country’s highest hopes. And where is he now ? 
Like some towering column undermined and prostrated by the sub- 
tle stream, whose massive fragments are still sublime and splendid 
in their desolation, he fell—an object of universal grief and wonder! 

And shall we be required to keep terms with, and to speak in 
measured epithets and courteous phrases of this great parent curse, 
which has engendered all this desolation? All this, did we say ? 
that wide-spread, incalculable ruin, of which these, and a thousand 
fold more, are but isolated specimens ! : 

_Such is the character and such the alarming prevalence of this 
vice, anterior to the temperance reformation. The law denounces 
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penalties against drunkenness, but unsupported by public opinion it 
is a dead letter. The sacred desk raises its warning voice, but it is 
unheeded: for although the clergy preach much upon this subject, do 
they not also sometimes drink? The judge on the bench, as he is 
called to pronounce sentence on some wretched criminal, who, under 
the moral blindness or phrenzy of intemperance, had imbrued his 
hands in the blood of his own wife, or his child, or his father, or his 
mother ! seized the impressive occasion to warn.the horror-struck 
audience of the danger and guilt of intoxication. And that audi- 
ence, and even that judge, saw nothing in all this which should pre- 
vent them, as they returned home and rehearsed the dreadful story, 
from circulating the social glass, as formerly! The temperate 
drinker, perhaps with the odour of brandy upon his lips, went to 
expostulate with his next door neighbour, the intemperate man ; 
and wondered that his admonitions against drinking, contradicted 
as it was by his own example, proved unavailing. 

Patriotism and philanthropy cries out, ‘“‘ Can nothing be done 

to arrest this tremendous evil?” and a thousand honest voices 
answered, ‘“‘ Nothing. The government licenses the vending of the 
poison. Intemperance is a vice which has cleaved to humanity 
throughout all time. And what can you do against the innume- 
rable array of importers, manufacturers, and traffickers in ardent 
poe who are leagued together by interest to perpetuate the 
evil ?” : 
But a remedy now is discovered, by the wisdom and benevolence 
of individuals, so simple that a child may comprehend, teach, 
and practise its principles ; and yet so efficient and wonderful in its 
results. It was directed to the prevention of the great first cause of 
drunkenness, temperate drinking. It was founded upon the mani- 
fest fact, that if none drank temperately, none would become 
drunkards. It was comprised in the simple, social resolution, “ I 
will wholly avoid ardent spirit, and exert my influence to induce all 
others to do so too.” And the written pledge to total abstinence, 
and the voluntary associations to concentrate and give effect to 
public opinion, and the whole mass of means, which, for the last 
few years, have wrought such miracles for the cause of temperance 
throughout the world, have been merely adapted to carry out this 
simple principle. Such is the temperance reformation: feeble, lo- 
cal, and unpretending in its inception ; now expanding into universal 
action, and bursting the rivets of venerable vice, to deliver mankind 
from this fatal bondage. 

And where, among the multiplied discoveries of this or of any age, 
is there one which has wrought and which promises such benefits 
to the human family? Where has the church-militant discovered 
an instrumentality capable of removing such judicial blindness as 
that of the drunkard ? 

Where, in the administration of the municipal law, has there 
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been found a corrective for so much crime and misery? Where, in 
the science of medicine, has there been discovered so perfect a re- 
medy for a disease so extensive, loathsome, and deadly? And 
where has the political economist devised a means of preserving so 
much of the wealth of nations, from an appropriation so much worse 
than utter waste? Where, also, has philanthropy found a richer 
harvest of remediable wretchedness ? 

Of the immense direct benefits resulting from the temperance 
reformation, none who have perused the statistics of intemperance 
and of temperance, can be ignorant; and thanks to the almost 
super-human efforts of some of the advocates of temperance, none 
can now be destitute of the means of this information. Its inei- 
dental advantages have been less considered. Peruse the tracts, 
circulars, and periodicals of temperance, and observe what an 
amount of intellect and talent has been called into action, and in 
some degree into existence, by these great efforts. 

The benevolent affections, to even a greater degree than the 
powers of the body or the intellect, are strengthened by exercise and 
debilitated by inaction. Every generous feeling cherished in the 
heart, leaves its visible footprints upon the character. And there- 
fore each one of the disciples of temperance in this nation, if he 
have but done his duty, will have found himself the better man, in 
other respects, for the exercise. 

It promises immense benefits to the manufacturing interests of 
our country. It has been a thousand times remarked, and as often 
deplored, that mechanics every where were peculiarly liable to the 
besetments of intemperance. Let all our manufacturers become 
sober men, and give us only the benefit of the duty which intem- 
perance levies upon the manufactures of other nations, and no 
greater protection for English industry need be asked for. 

It tends to wear off the asperities of national prejudice, and pro- 
motes national sympathy, by the intercourse of great and good men 
of different countries, engaged in the same benevolent enterprise. 
If diversity of political character and institutions, and a supposed 
conflict of interests, have, in times past, estranged the nations of 
the civilized world ; who does not perceive, and rejoice in the con- 
sideration, that all such feelings of unkindness are hastening to ob- 
livion? And is it not manifest that efforts for the advancement of 
temperance, have contributed largely to this benign result? It was 
the fortune of America to become the pioneer in this great move- 
ment ; and the temperance reformation in herself, like a noble and 
virtuous deed by an individual, has aided to extend her acquaint- 
ance and exalt her character among the nations. And when the 
friends of temperence in England look abroad, they are cheered by 
the indications of that cordial co-operation in a benevolent cause, 
which, among nations as well as individuals, always eventuates in 
reciprocal friendship. 
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And all these advantages, and many others, are and will be 
secured by the temperance reform, without any countervailing loss. 
Will it be replied, that to suppress the drinking of ardent spirit, 
does involve a loss, by subverting at least one subject of profituble 
industry? It were as rational to talk of profitable industry in 
heaping up vegetable putrefaction and collecting its pestilent miasm 
to regale the sense of smelling, provided mankind were mad enough 
to purchase and use it—of profitable industry, in grafting the shoots 
of the Bohon Upas upon the branches of the ‘Tree of Life! How- 
ever guiltless, example, habit, and the absence of information and 
reflection may once have rendered this species of industry, it is one 
which, in this day of light and knowledge, is utterly indefensible, 
and devolves upon all who are concerned in it, fearful responsibili- 
ties. The manufacturer of ardent spirit, not unfrequently becomes 
one of its most signal victims. He is engaged in a branch of pro- 
ductive labour, which exposes consumers and producers to the 
perils both of the first and second death! Charity herself cannot 
for a moment defend or palliate such an employment. No eventual 
profit can result from such pernicious industry. Our merchants 
are rapidly becoming convinced, that even their gains are not in- 
creased, by dealing out the great pregnant parent of poverty and 
insolvency to their customers. They perceive more clearly that the 
various interests of a community are like the limbs of the natural 
body—that one cannot be wounded by another without morbid re- 
action and sympathetic disease. Alcohol may indeed be useful to 
man, as a menstruum for varnish, to fill a lamp, or to construct a 
thermometer, but it has been proved by experiments the most satis- 
factory, that its effect as a drink upon the human body, is unmixed 
evil. Our moral, intellectual, and corporeal powers are composed 
of a multitude of separate but co-operating functions, depending for 
their proper action in the human system, upon being nicely and 
accurately balanced. What then but disease and derangement can 
result, from habitually pouring in amongst them this essence of dis- 
tractiun? And what are the well known practical effects of this 
habit? First, and perhaps prior to a single instance of actual in- 
toxication, the temper becomes irritable and unequal; the mind, 
subject alternately to feverish excitement and deadly depression, 1s 
wholly incapable of systematic or useful application. ‘I‘hen super- 
venes the inflamed eyes, the blistered lips, and the cutaneous erup- 
tions—external signals that the bodily functions are desperately 
warring against a foreign invader. Finally, the elements of the whole 
man, body and spirit, are involved in conflict and commotion ; some 
weak point in the constitution yields ; and, sooner or later, the self- 
destroyer passes off, through some one of the many appropriate 
avenues, from a wretched sublunary existence into a hopeless here- 
after! Many, it is true, have been blessed with constitutions 
which have endured to an advanced age, not in consequence, but in 
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spite of tippling; but how many more, of those even, who have re- 
sorted to the stimulating bowl, as a fancied means of improving 
their physical health, have found themselves suddenly grasped by 
an irresistible appetite, and hurried through the long catalogue of a 
drunkard’s diseases, and through a drunkard’s infamy, into an early 
grave! Vitality—wonderful vitality may be impaired, but cannot 
be patched out and enlarged with such miserable materials. In a 
temperate and healthful individual, ardent spirit excites a delusive 
stimulation, ever followed by a sensible decay of vital energy: and 
as for the drunkard, to call its maddening effects on him life—ani- 
mation—were to slander one of the most mysterious works of Hea- 
. ven. ‘The term would be as applicable to the spasms of a dead 
body under the action of the galvanic battery ; leaving the subject, 
when its influence subsides, more dead, if possible, than before. 

There are, it is true, those amongst us, who still urge objections 
to the temperance reformation, which have been an hundred times 
refuted, with undiminished zeal. And where such objections are 
sincere, they are entitled to all kindness and consideration. But 
we Shall not stop here, again to reply tothem. Some there are, 
who eloquently insist upon the propriety of total abstinence from 
ardent spirit, but who merely object, strenuously, to the only pos- 
sible means by which it can be promoted. And shall we incur much 
hazard of uncharitableness by asserting, that when you hear such 
an objecter talk of “ not parting with the right to do what he 
pleases with his own,” and of “ the pernicious designs and influence 
of the clergy,” and of * the danger of a union of church and state ;”” 
if you watch that man one whole day, you will find the true ground 
of his objections ; you will arrive at Ais difficulty on this subject, 
not by citing facts or applying a syllogism, but by drawing a 
cork, 

Leave that individual to himself; for he understands the contro- 
versy, has deliberately enlisted to the enemy, and is in the temperate 
fruition of the bounty: leave him to his wages—his breath to be 
perfumed by those delicious exhalations which arise from a brandy- 
tortured digestion ; his visage, in due time, to be ornamented with 
carbuncles ; and his fancy to be occupied with the bright visions of 
delirium tremens ! 

Although even now, in the very infancy of the temperance refor- 
mation, the signs of the times clearly indicate, that it must and 
will ultimately prevail. Look throughout the world at the millions 
of individuals enrolled and pledged to total abstinence. This is the 
Granp Army of TEMPERANCE. Example, alarming truth, 
and powerful persuasion are its weapons. Millions of tracts and 
periodicals, flying to every nation, and kindred, and family, are its 
expresses. Countless treasures, wrested from the pernicious pur- 
poses of the enemy, multitudes of his captives re-captured, and 
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greater multitudes preserved, from worse than Egyptian bondage, 
are its trophies of victory. ‘* DELIVERANCE TO MANKIND,” is in- 
scribed upon its banner. Its commission is in the great name of 
Public Opinion, the absolute, executive sovereign of the moral em- 
pire of the universe. The most powerful, but now cowering Aux- 
iliary of the Spirit of Evil, is ts enemy. And the whole world is 
its field of action—and who can doubt that it will finally and uni- 
versally triumph ! 

How impressive is the moral sublimity of the great combined 
movement of nations in the cause of temperance, which we now 
behold! And where, in the history of man, is there a parallel for such 
a scene? Multitudes, ere now, have conspired to do evil. Nations 
have leagued together for the purposes of violence and oppression, 
and, in solemn mockery, have termed that league a “ Holy Alli- 
ance.”” But when before has there been such a concert of action to 
accomplish a great moral purpose, by the exclusive agency of moral 
influence. This is indeed a Holy Alliance, which belies not its 
appellation. It is hallowed of Heaven, which has enjoined and 
blesses the virtue it seeks to promote ;—hallowed by the prayers 
and aspirations of the good on earth; hallowed by the tears of 
affliction, which it has caused to be wiped away ; and by the tears 
of joy and the smiles of hope and comfort, which its visitations of 
mercy have excited. May this Alliance be perpetual, and extend 
to and embrace the uttermost parts of the earth ! 

We conceive that sufficient has been advanced, to show the 
importance we attach to this moral reformation that has been so 
happily begun ; ard we shall now let our author give his own reasons 
for advocating the cause of temperance, which he very ably com- 
mences in the following energetic manner :— 


“ The greatness of a country consists, not so much in its population, its 
wealth, or even in its general intelligence, as in its virtue. ‘Thus, while 
England is rapidly increasing in everything else, it is painful to reflect 
that there is not a proportionate advance in the morals of the people. 
Without virtue, on which the real prosperity of society depends, our rapid 
progress in arts, sciences, and population may be maturing, against some 
future day, the elements of national commotion—perhaps national over- 
throw. Whence, it may be asked, is it, that the advancement of morals 
has not kept pace with wealth and mechanical improvements? Not to 
mention the new and favourable arrangements of suciety in consequence 
of the introduction of steam power; not to mention that for want of a 
system of teaching suited to the altered circumstances of the people, they 
seem to be left like sheep without a shepherd ; the prevailing, universal, 
and corrupting fashion of drinkiny intoxicating liquors ts fully sufficient 
to account for the prevalency of vice in this country. Intemperance is 
the mora] scourge of England ; and whilst every day we see it producing 
ignorance, sloth, brutality, cruelty, disease, insolvency, crime, and death, 
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no man need be ignorant of the lamentable fact, that our moral degra- 
dation is owing principally to the sin of drunkenness. 

“ Were I disposed to exhibit to you the common symptoms of this evil, 
I would lead you to the public house, the gin and the jerry shop, and point 
you to the conduct and character of those who are found there. Cursing, 
swearing, lewdness, disorder, exhibitions of filthiness and vice, are here 
seen without disguise. Thence I would take you to the cottages of the 
same individuals, where you would behold houses without furniture, 
rooms without bedding, and cupboards without food ; the family without 
clothing, and the husband, the wife, and the children, pictures cf misery. 
] would lead you to the workhouse ; and the overseers would tell you that 
the great source of pauperism is intoxicating drink. I would lead you to 
the prison, where you would learn that nine-tenths of the crimes of 
England are the result of intemperance. Next, we would examine the 
history of thousands of unfortunate young men, transported to New 
South Wales; and you would find that the chief cause of their misfortunes 
had been their love of strong drink. I might also mention that we an- 
nually spend upwards of fifty millions sterling in intoxicating liquor; 
that the labour, ingenuity, and capital of above a million of persons are 
employed in producing and diffusing this stimulating poison; and that the 
quantity of this liquor consumed every year in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, would make a river three feet deep, thirty-feet wide, and a 
hundred and sixty-eight miles long! Indeed, in making a calculation of 
the cost of intemperance, if we consider the value of time lost over drink- 
ing ; the detraction from the profitable ingenuity of our countrymen; the 
losses and damages by sea and by land; the cost of law suits and doctors’ 
bills occasioned by drunkenness; the amount expended upon asylums, 
workhouses, and prisons; and the great amount of the county and the 
poor’s rates, consequent upon the drunken habits of the people; we shall 
not exceed the truth if we double the amount paid for liquor, and state 
the cost of intemperance, for Great Britain and Ireland, at A HUN- 
DRED MILLIONS OF POUNDS ANNUALLY!!! 

‘** But it is needless to attempt to prove the evistence of the evil; upon 
that point we are all agreed; my object being more particularly to draw 
your attention to the principal causes. To some this may appear a needless 
inquiry, for we may be told, as Lord Althorp told the Committee of the 
House of Commons, that the cause of drunkenness is drinking intoxicating 
liquor. Though this is true, the inquiry still recurs, how does it happen 
that in this country, where all kinds of liquors are expensive, men should 
be so much addicted to their use, whilst in other countries, where they 
are cheap, drunkenness is comparatively unknown? How is it that all 
classes, from the highest to the lowest, should have fallen into the habit of 
using that liquor which has produced more poverty, misery, crime, insol- 
vency, disease, and premature death than‘everything besides ? 

“ Before I give an answer to these inquiries, 1 beg you Will not deceive 
yourselves, as some have done, by supposing that spirit drinking is the 
principal, if not the exclusive cause of drunkenness. In*some districts 
dram drinking is certainly the chief cause; but there are few places where 
Wine and malt liquor do not also contribute materially to the same. 
Drunkenness generally begins with these, till the disguised puison begets 
an appetite for a stronger stimulant, which ardent spirit supplies. Al- 
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cohol, in all our fashionable drinks, is the ingredient which produces in- 
toxication ; and hence it may be useful to know the quantity consumed, 
and the combinations of this deleterious substance. The following cal. 
culation will show two things; first, the great quantity of this liquid fire 
which is annually consumed ; and, secondly, that the greatest part of this 
is swallowed under the disguise of Malt Liquor, 

Gallons, 


Allowing the average quantity of alcohol in the 

different sorts of Malt Liquor to be 6 per cent., 

the quantity of pure spirit annually drunk in this 

country,in ALe and Porter,isabout. . . . 25,380,000 
In Spraits, allowing the average to be 50 per cent. 12,963,080 
In Wing, allowing the average to be 20 per cent. 1,193,108 
The quantity of alcohol in Cider, Perry, and home- 

made Wines, may be considered tobe . . . . 2,000,000 


41,536,188 


“ When it is recollected that alcohol is nearly double the strength of 
what is called proof spirit, do we need to be surprised at the amount of 
poverty, crime, disease, and death, annually produced by this forty-one 
millions of gallons of rank poison ?”’—pp. 5, 6. 

It is a singular error that many have fallen into, to conceive that 
the lasting interests of one class of our mercantile community can 
be promoted, by abridging the industry, and thus contracting the 
means for acquiring property amongst every other class, whose con- 
stant and continued trade must be so necessary to them. To render 
a good customer houseless and pennyless, by filching from him a 
paltry sum for a daily allowance of rum, and thereby jeopardize a 
more profitable trade in useful commodities, would seem to be any 
thing but good calculation. With what truth it might be said, such 
a traffic ‘‘ n’er enriches you, but makes him poor indeed.” The 
spirit of our free institutions encourages industry, by conferring 
equality of rights and privileges ; and every branch of business is, 
or ought to be, supported by a reciprocity of interest founded upon 
those great and leading principles. Any trade or business, there- 
fore, so conducted as to derange this harmony of mutual interest 
and safety, becomes directly or indirectly a despoiler of public peace, 
and will sooner or later react with fatal effect upon the cause pro- 
ducing it. Hence it is most clearly a mistake, that the interest of 
trade is promoted by the sale of an article which paralyzes every in- 
dustrious effort, weakens moral obligation, and tends to the disso- 
lution of every social ligament which unites men together in the 
bonds of peace; cherishing in its stead the vilest passions, with the 
loss of every thing which to rational beings could render life desi- 
rable or society a blessing. In such a state of society brought about 
by such means, what has the merchant left more than others for his 
consolation? He might count upon the nominal value of his mort- 
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gages, but who has he left for tenants? A class of men, whom he 
can no longer trust or regard, though by his own policy they have 
been divested both of property and character. It may be said by 
the objector, that this presents an extreme case. Granted; but 
still it must be acknowleded in return, that every additional instance 
of pauperism, from such causes, becomes another step towards it, 
and the more multiplied the cases, the greater the approximation to 
that condition of society already described. 


‘It is an unfortunate circumstance for society, when the interests of 
perhaps a majority are in a state of conflict with the happiness of the rest, 
I will not ask who are, but who are zot interested in the manufacture, sale, 
or use of intoxicating liquors? We begin, first, with the trade, including 
all who make, sell, or assist in this nefarious trafic. This includes a vast 
number of foreigners, who make or supply all our wines, Hollands, rum, and 
brandy; the merchants who import the same; the first and second class of 
wholesale dealers in this country; the brewers and the distillers at home; 
the owners of public house property; the maltsters and the hop merchants; 
the barley and the hop growers; the licensed victuallers, beer shop and 
dram shop keepers; with almost an innumerable host of servants, travellers, 
and clerks attached to every branch of the trade. Whilst we have all 
these directly benefiting by intemperance ; whilst every street is disgraced 
with these ‘ vaults’ of death; and whilst interest throws open the door 
of temptation in the middle and at the end of every street—is it any 
wonder that we are this day a nation of drunkards? 

‘« The second class of interested persons is also numerous. ‘This includes 
allthose, who, although not in the trade, derive a direct profit from it. Every 
person engaged in the outfit of the gin palaces and public houses, in the 
outfit of breweries, distilleries, &c., is likely to be on the side of drinking. 
The coopers, glass, pot, chair, and pipe makers, and many others, will in- 
cline to support the public house system. Landlords being so numefous, 
and being among the best of customers for butchers’ meat, drapery, news- 
papers, &c., it is easy to conceive that many who are not friends to 
drunkenness, are likely at least to connive at the habits of drinking, from 
which their profits, to some extent, seem to proceed. Sickness and crime 
are the common results of intemperance. ‘Those who profit by either of 
these (and they are not a few) are almost certain to connive, to some ex- 
tent, at this prevailing vice. In estimating the number of those who are 
likely to countenance it from interest, it would be unfair to omit even the 
government itself; for were it not for the revenue derived from intoxica- 
ting liquors, it is impossible to believe that government could have ap- 
proved of some late legislative measures, or that it would encourage the 
legal demoralization of the people. Indeed, it requires an extensive 
knowledge of society to form any adequate idea of the interest which is 
allied with the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquor. 

“ But there is a third class, amongst whom the influence of interest con- 
tributes partly to the spread of intemperance, and extensively to the 
prevention of any counteracting effort. This includes all who calculate 
the profit of treating their friends and customers. Where is the grocer, the 
draper, the farmer, the factor, the merchant, the traveller, that has not 
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again and again calculated the probable benefit of a glass of spirit and 
water, ora bottle of wine? When the bill is paid, in order to secure the 
connection, the customer must be asked to take a glass. If an order be 
wanted, when nothing else will answer, a few glasses will perhaps fetch 
it. If I have been under obligations to a friend, I must acknowledge it 
by a treat. Get the dealer to the inn in the evening, and orders are 
secured, and at high prices, by the social bottle. Hence, it is evident, that 
tradesmen of every grade, not excluding professors of religion, calculate 
the profit of keeping and giving the drunkard’s drink. And if am not mis- 
taken, this will explain why, almost to a man, these persons are, at 
best, passive spectators of the progress of Temperance, and content 
themselves with saying, ‘ It is a good thing.’ Those who are not with us 
are against us; and these persons, by encouraging social drinking on the 
one hand, are teaching the first lessons of drunkenness; and on the other 
hand, by keeping their barrels, and bottles, and glasses, filled with alcoholic 
liquors, they stand in a position which renders it impossible for them to 
assist in the Temperance Reformation.’”’—pp. 7, 8. 


These are the classes of men whose baneful influence and vile 
attacks upon society are more to be dreaded than those of the high- 
way robber. They strip their fellow citizens of their property ; they 
destroy industry and morality, and even Christian virtue; and pro- 
mote idleness, poverty, and disease. They are the root, the chief 
source of more than half the crimes committed in the land. They 
destroy the comforts and hopes of their victims, and send them to 
an untimely grave. They promote the commission of every kind 
of crime, robbery, and murder not excepted. The separation of 
husbands and wives, the abandoning of parents and children, and 
their mutual hatred and discord, can generally be traced to the 
same origin. 

But how can that man who connives at this baneful manufacture 
and traffic, pretend to call himself a minister of that gospel which 
teaches love and good will to men ? or how can he, who vends poison 
and liquid fire, say that he believes in a future retribution, or that 
he has faith in Him who has said, “ All things which ye would that 
men should do unto you, do ye the same to them 2?” Could any one 
in his right mind wish his neighbour to give or sell him a poison- 
ous draught which would deprive him of his reason, and cause him 
to commit crimes that would subject him to the loss of life or 
liberty, and entail everlasting disgrace upon himself and his poste- 
rity? No person who has for any length of time manufactured or 
vended ardent spirit, can speak the truth and say that his occupa- 
tion has not been attended with pernicious consequences to his 
fellow creatures. And no doubt many a one is now living, who 
recollects with horror the vending of that draught which caused 
either the premature death, or murder, of one or more of his fellow 
creatures. 


Manufacturers and venders of ardent spirit are almost the only ac- 
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cessaries to crime that the ingenuity of man has not invented laws 
to punish. He who only advises or assists in the destruction of 
his neighbour’s property, or in the elopement of his child or ward, 
subjects himself to the penalties of the law ; and he is adjudged a 
murderer, who only advises or assists in the destruction of a human 
being. And yet he whose daily employ is dealing out poisonous 
draughts to the destruction of mankind, and the promotion of every 
kind of vice, 1s called a Christian, and often hailed as one of the 
pillars of the church. But the members of that church, who boast 
of such pillars for its support, may blush to think of the price of 
blood, that could not gain admission into the Jewish treasury. 

It is in vain that manufacturers and venders of ardent spirit deny 
the charge of being accessary to the crimes attending the use of this 
poisonous liquid. As well may the poisonous adder declare that he 
has no agency in communicating the poison that destroys the life 
of his victim. Drunkenness, with all its attendant evils, is daily 
increasing, and will continue to increase, so long as the employment 
of making and selling ardent spirit is considered honourable. It is 
indeed surprising that any Christian society should admit into, or 
retain within its body, any person whose occupation proves so de- 
structive to mankind. 

No person can be admitted into, or remain a member of the 
Society of Friends, whois known to be engaged in the manufacture 
or sale of ardent spirit. Much good might be done by forming Soci- 
eties, whose members should engage to trade with no person inter- 
ested in the manufacture or sale of spirituous liquors. It is the 
duty of every individual to look upon that person as a bad member 
of the community, who gains a livelihood at the expense of the cha- 
racters and lives, the present, and the future well-being of his fellow 
creatures. Whatever some may think, still the assertion is true, 
that no person can be engaged in the manufacture or sale of ardent 
spirit, to be used as a beverage, and be a virtuous Christian, or an 
honest man. For that person cannot be virtuous, who will follow 
an occupation that promotes vice ; neither can he be honest, who 
will rob his friends and neighbours, by selling for a price that which 
is worse than nought. And that person or Society, that lets any 
tenement or privilege to any person or persons, to establish any 
trade or occupation that promotes vice, and he that encourages any 
such trade or occupation, by any trade or traffic with him or them 
who are engaged in it, become accessaries to all the crimes and 
miseries attendant on such trade or occupation, as much as he who 
secretes stolen goods becomes accessary to theft. And no person 
needs pretend to the appellation of PAilanthropist or Christian, 
who in any shape or manner willingly gives aid and comfort to one 
portion of the community, to rob, poison, and destroy the other. 

Appetite and fashion unite with interest in upholding the baneful 
practice of drinking spirit ; but let us hope that fashion—which 
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leads half mankind—will lend her aid to the promotion of tem- 
perance. Mr. Livesey has addressed some searching remarks upon 
this point, which we shail extract :— 


“ When we look at the inveterate habit acquired by many in the use of 
snuff and tobacco, I scarcely need to tell you, ladies and gentlemen, that 
what at first is unpalatable and nauseous, becomes by repetition agreeable 
and tempting; and this applies with great force to all kinds of alcoholic 
stimulants. ‘They are capable of producing almost immediate excitation ; 
and being always followed by a corresponding depression, the drunkard 
longs for another glass, to regain his spirits, and thus becomes a slave of 
appetite. Many become drunkards against their better judgment, and go 
on, labouring under remorse of conscience, and the appreliension of death, 
drinking the liquor, which they know will prove their ruin. Thus our 
national intemperance is perpetuated, for old topers become leaders of 
bands, and serve as decoy ducks to others, who soon become like them- 
selves, the slaves of appetite. Thousands and tens of thousands, who 
began with a social glass to please a friend, or to relieve some ailment, 
have gone on, increasing the quantity, till you see them sacrificing both 
themselves and their families to their insatiate thirst for drink. How pain- 
ful to see fathers or mothers, whose love of ale or spirits will even lead 
them to rob their children both of food and clothing, in order to procure 
for themselves intoxicating liquor! How painful to stand at the front of 
the dram shop, and observe the wreck of health, fortune, intelligence, and 
virtue, floating through these infernal doors! When a man begins to dike 
the liquor, he is half undone, and he is fortunate indeed, if he do not finish 
his course in the drunkard’s grave. Some drink for interest, some for 
fashion, and some through ignorance ; but, if the truth were known, a vast 
number drink because they like it. 

‘« Fashion.—To this I beg your serious attention. Because our mammas 
and papas drank a certain sort of drink, we adopt the same practice, with- 
out entering into any inquiry whether it be good or bad. The fashion of 
drinking begins with us at our birth, and follows us till we are laid in the 
grave. So soon as a child is born into the world, the event must be cele- 
brated by the use of some kind of intoxicating drink. The largest table 
and the best china are procured, and in the centre stands the cream jug 
with the cork in, well supplied with Jamaica cream. Here the parties en- 
joy themselves, and drink to the health of the new born babe, the doctor 
being president of the feast. The mother being put to bed, every visitor 
who enters the room is treated with a glass out of the stock provided for 
the occasion; and then, after all the tittle-tattle common on such occasions, 
she is handed another glass before she goes, to keep the cold out. 

‘“« The christening is the next season for drinking, and Sunday is usually 
selected for the ceremony, because it affords a greater opportunity for 
drinking. The parties meet, each taking his portion before going to 
church; and after professing to dedicate the child to Almighty God in 
baptism, they return and commence drinking till midnight, and sometimes 
till an early hour in the morning. ; 

“ Both weddings and funerals are conducted on the same principle; 
and on the latter occasion we find, where the parties are assembled to pay 
their respects to the departed, that the tabies are covered with hot ale and 
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cold ale, pipes and tobacco; nay, such is the absurdity of the drinking 
fashions at funerals, that so soon as you touch the latch of the door, you 
are presented by a female, suitably attired, with a smaking hot tankard of 
poison and water. Here, my Christian friends, the season of all others 
best calculated to admonish us of our latter end, and to lead us to prepare 
to meet our God, is cursed with the presence and demoralizing influence 
of intoxicating drink; and I appeal to you all, as friends of religion, whe- 
ther you can continue to countenance so diabolical a custom. 

‘‘ Christmas, Shrovetide, Easter, Whitsuntide, every memorable day in 
the history of our religion; every national holiday; races, fairs, and espe- 
cially elections, are all seasons for destroying reason, impairing health, and 
demoralizing character, by the use of strong drink. 

‘«In respectable life, it is the fashion on all social occasions to drink 
stimulating liquors. At dinner, it is supposed that the food would not 
digest unless accompanied with wine or brandy; and the afternoons are 
so tediously long, that each gentleman has to take his pint of wine 
in order to kill time! When one friend calls to see another, the common 
invitation is, ‘ What will you have to drink?’ It rarely happens that 
persons are asked what they will have to eat; but always, ‘ What will you 
have to drink ?? Calling lately on a friend in Everton, near Liverpool, I 
was shown into the parlour, and waited till the gentleman came in. With 
scarcely any preliminary conversation he instantly fetched out the decanters, 
and said,‘ What sort will you take?’ He did not say will you take a 
beef steak, or will you take anything to eat, but what sort of drink 
will you take! None of these sorts, was my reply; but if your good lady 
will favour me with a cup of tea, I have no objections to join her; which 
was immediately supplied, with plenty of good bread and butter. 

‘** But cannot these fashions be changed ? And what is the change for 
which we ask? Wedo not ask you to part with any of the necessaries or 
of the harmless pleasures of life. We do not say, give over eating, or 
give over drinking. ‘The simple change we ask is, that all your drinks 
shall be free from poison. You may have them of any colour, of almost 
any flavour, and at any cost; you may ransack the French language, if 
you please, for names; all, I repeat, that we ask is, that your drinks be 
free from that ingredient which the laws of our physical nature have for- 
bidden to be taken by any person in a state of health. We do not com- 
plain that you indulge yourselves with the gifts of nature; you may 
spread your tables with any of the fruits of the earth; you may eat the barley, 
sugar, or the grapes, of which your ale, and rum, and wine are made: we 
simply say, abstain from the poison which is produced by fermenting the 
saccharine matter contained in these articles. In Preston, the attempt to 
change the fashions has been made, and most successfully. There is now 
much less drinking in respectable society, and even those who like it, are 
almost afraid of being known to drink. Some clubs and societies are now 
held in school-rooms or at the Temperance Hotel, and some which are 
held at public houses have made great reduction in the allowance of drink. 
We have now a tea-total band of musicians. ‘Temperance christenings, 
temperance weddings, and especially temperance funerals, are occurring 
almost every week. On these occasions, instead of ale and wine, or 
spirits, the guests are supplied with tea and coffee, and sometimes with 
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ginger beer and lemonade. The conduct of the people, in consequence, it 
is unnecessary to say, is much more befitting the solemnity of the occa- 
sion. Why should there be any «difficulty in “changing fashions in drink- 
ing? If in reference to our clothing—a mere external matter—we can 
submit to a change of fasliion, why not in reference to that, which, enter- 
ing our stomach, has a general influence upon our health and happiness? 
In this respect, the ladies afford us a fine example. There was a time 
when a lady’s dress was longer than herself; but now, such has been the 
change of fashion, that, in my opinion, they are indelicately short. For- 
merly, ladies wore large huge, ugly bonnets, which bade defiance at any 
attempt to get a glance at their countenances; but these have been 
supplanted by the little pretty cottage bonnets, which now grace the 
ladies’ heads. The upper part of the arm for a ladies’ dress, according to 
the rule of reason, was at one time measured by the arm; but now itis an 
axiom with milliners to measure that part of the arm by the bodv! If 
such changes as these can be made, why then continue the abominable 
old fashion of drinking intoxicating drinks? Why persist in swallow- 
ing maddle-brain in preference to every other sort of liquor? On 
this change depends the progress of the Temperance Reformation; 
and those who are not willing to submit to it, have yet to learn the 
true principle of patriotism, and are even strangers to real self-love.”— 
pp. 8—11. 

Now let us hope that a brighter day is opening upon us. The 
extent and consequences of the evil are fully appreciated, and the 
conviction has spread far and wide, that the best interests of society 
‘require a vigorous and united effort for its suppression. A few 
years only have elapsed, since public attention was drawn to the 
subject. Some zealous individuals proposed the formation of soci- 
eties for the prevention of intemperance, and laboured long and suc- 
cessfully for their establishment. They had prejudices to encounter, 
interests to contend with, and inveterate habits to subdue. But 
they have seen the triumph of their principles and plans. Asso- 
ciations have been formed both in America and Europe, for the 
accomplishment of this great object. And they are earnestly striving 
to arrest the march of those who are on the road to destruction, and 
to fortify those who are exposed to temptation. Destitute of all 
legal authority, their efforts are limited to persuasion, to conviction, 
to example. The most beneficial results have already followed their 
labours. ‘The manufacture and consumption of ardent spirit have 
been reduced. Many have been recalled to a better life and better 
prospects. And what is far more important, experience has set its 
seal upon the value and practicability of the plan. Ebriety we hope 
will soon cease to be the standard of hospitality, and fashion no longer 
require its votaries to convert scenes of rational conviviality into 
scenes of vice,andsometimes crime. We were forciblyimpressed with 
the extent to which the temperance reformation had advanced, when 
looking along a well-filled table, during the past season, in one of 
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owe to the genius and enterprize of our mechanics—we perceived 


that not a drop of ardent spirit was placed upon the table, nor de- 
manded by a single traveller. 


The author, among the numerous arguments he brings forward 
to establish the beneficial tendency of his endeavours, and to reduce 
to silence the opponents of his views, adduces the reasonableness 
of the cause he advocates, and its ability to increase the rational 
pleasures of existence, with its known influence upon the general 
sum of human happiness ; and lastly, concludes his lecture by bring- 


ing forward the religious sanction which all must acknowledge to be 
attached to it. 


‘* Some will object and say, your system may appear to be good, but it 
wants the authority of Scripture. This is an objection which I am anxious 
to meet, for I assure you, if I were not convinced that it is sanctioned by 
the word of God, I would abandon it immediately. But let us examine 
the matter, both as it respects general principles and specific cases. Rea- 
son and Scripture unite in saying, ‘Do thyself no harm.’ ‘Tee-totalism 
enforces this precept, and teaches all men to preserve their reason, to take 
care of both body and soul. ‘The Scripture commands us to love all men. 
Tee-totalism teaches the husband to love his wife, the wife her husband ; 
the parent the child, and the child the parent; unites masters and men, 
destroys disunion, and is a promoter of general harmony and good will. 
The Scriptures teach us to be merciful as our Father in heaven is merciful. 
And who are they that exhibit more of this heavenly character than the 
tee-totallers, who are constantly going about seeking out the wretched and 
the miserable, the abandoned and the profligate, endeavouring to bring 
them back to the paths of duty and of peace? Christianity teaches us to 
deny ourselves, in order to promote the happiness of others, and gives us 
a splendid example in the conduct of its founder. And how many tee- 
totallers are there who abstain from strong drinks, not for their own sakes, 
but for the sake of setting a good example to others! and, how many are 
there, who, instead of indulging the lusts of the flesh, spend their money 
and their time in trying to save their fellow-men! The Scriptures not 
only promulgate the truth itself, but approve of every measure which is 
requisite in preparing the way for its success. The preparation most needed 
in this country, and at this time, is the removal of all intoxication and in- 
toxicating drinks; and this the Temperance Society is trying to effect. 
The word of God universally reprobates drunkenness, and states distinctly, 
that no drunkard can inherit the kingdom of heaven. Situated as we are 
in this country,with our present fashionable drinks, it is found that no system 
but the tee-total one can save the drunkards, or prevent the rising gene- 
ration from becoming such; and where, then, I ask, are the principles of 
our Society at variance with the Scriptures? 

‘ But it will be replied, did not Christ himself make wine, and is it not also 
frequently spoken of in terms of approbation? but you forbid winealtogether. 
In reply to this, I beg to ask, what kind of wine did Christ make, and what 
kind of wine do we find sanctioned in Scripture? Was it Port, or Sherry, 
or Hock, or Claret ? Was it fermented, or unfermented? Was it intoxi- 
cating, or not intoxicating? For it ought to be distinctly understood, that 
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we are not warring against the term ‘wine, nor against the good qualities 
which liquor bearing that name may contain. We do not object to the 
name, the colour, the flavour, or the cost of any kind of liquor; all we ob. 
ject to is the anconot, or the intoxicating property which they may con- 
tain. It is well known that vinous countries are comparatively sober, and 
that the wines in ordinary use are, as it respects spirit, altogether un- 
like the wines used in this country. We are assured that into each hun- 
dred gallons of wine shipped at Oporto about twenty gallons of brandy 
are poured. And that, in order to meet the desire for strong stimulants 
among the English, the wines are frequently brandied again in this coun- 
try; so that, although there be an identity of name, the articles themselves 
are far from being the same. ‘Bread and wine’ was a common refresh- 
ment in Judea ; and, although this article was frequently prepared so as 
to produce drunkenness, to become ‘a mocker,’ as in the case of Noah and 
others, yet there is every reason to believe, that, as a table drink, it would 
resemble, in point of strength, that which is commonly used in France and 
Spain. The mere English scholar is apt to be misled by the word ‘ wine’ 
in our translation, and to suppose that it uniformly stands for a liquor like 
that used by the wine-bibbers of this country. The Americans have in- 
vestigated this subject in all its bearings, and complain much of our trans- 
lation, as not conveying the true meaning of the original. Inthe Hebrew 
there are nine different words, some referring to the grape itself, others 
to the unfermented juice of the grape, others to a liquor of doubtful cha- 
racter, and in other cases to liquor that was eminently intoxicating, all 
represented in the English translation by the terms ‘ wine,’ or ‘ strong 
drink.’ Nothing is more common in the Prophets than the terms ‘corn, 
and oil, and wine,’ evidently referring to these articles as the blessings of 
Providence; but I appeal to any of you, whether you would not consider 
the grapes themselves, either in a moist ora dried state, or the juice of 
the grape in a state of perfection, better than when that juice was suffered 
to run into the vinous fermentation to produce alcohol? Pharaoh drank 
his wine in a state of the greatest perfection (Gen. xl. 11) and to a liquor 
like this, calculated to ‘cheer the heart of man,’ but not to inebriate his 
brain, we have no objection. ‘To show the uncertainty of deciding the 
qualities of a liquor by its name, and especially at places distant from each 
other, | may remind you of the various sorts of liquor to which the term 
beer is applied. It is used by some to denote the strongest malt liquor ; 
by others, as a name for that which is drunk at dinner, of an inferior 
strength; and in this part of the country, it is commonly used as the ap- 
propriate name for a very weak malt liquor sold at a penny a quart. And 
not only so, but we have ginger beer, spruce beer, nettle beer, and treacle 
beer, as well as malt beer; and when it is proved that these are intoxica- 
ting, then we may believe that the same conclusion may be drawn as to 
the term wine used in Scripture. The wine which our Saviour used was 
the wine which was ready on the table at the Passover. The wine of Cana 
in Gallilee was of his own miraculous creation: and being convinced of 
the reality of the difference which I have attempted to explain, the charac- 
ter of Jesus himself, in the absence of all other evidence, is a sufficient 
uarantee to me, that the wine used on these occasions, was such as would 
30 tlead to intoxication. 

** But supposing that all the Judean wine was intoxicating, and sup- 
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posing, also, that we could find neither precept nor example for abstinence, 
it does not follow that, in another age, and under other circumstances, for 
the purpose of accomplishing a great reformation, abstinence may not be 
necessary. For a number of ages men had a plurality of wives, but this 
does not prove that this practice was to continue. Every nation ought to 
adopt that sort of moral discipline which is adapted to its owa peculiar cha- 
racter; and it is perfectly obvious, that one country may abstain from things 
in which others may indulge, and that the practices of society at one period 
may be such as could not be tolerated at another. It is true, that the fun- 
damental principles of right and wrong can never vary; but the circum- 
stantial affairs of eating, drinking, dressing, fashions, and customs ought to 
be such as are least inimical to the welfare of society. ‘The abstinence en- 
joined by Moses in reference to animals that did not cleave the hoof and 
chew the cud, and various other restraints mentioned in the Levitical law, 
are founded upon this principle. And when we read that the apostles en- 
joined upon the Gentile churches abstinence from pollution of idols, things 
strangled, and blood (Acts xv. 29) we recognize the same principle. Flesh 
which had been in the idol’s temple was no worse, as an article of food, 
than that which was brought directly to the shambles; but if the eating of 
it had the least tendency to lead to idolatry, it was proper to abstain. And 
upon this principle, while our present national drinks produce, as we 
know they do, a vast amount of drunkenness, poverty, misery, crime, and 
death, I conceive it is a duty which we owe to ourselves and to society to 
abstain from them altogether. 

‘If these general remarks are not sufficient to answer the objection as 
to our system being unscriptural, I beg leave to give you a number of cases 
directly tothe point. Although the organization of Tee-total Societies, in 
their present character, may not be named in Scripture, any more than 
building chapels or printing hymn books, yet what would be said of us if 
we pronounced either the one or the other unscriptural ? But if you want 
facts ; if you want to trace the history of tee-totalism, you must go to the 
Bible. All the Nazarites under the law were of this order. The sons of 
Aaron, the priest, were enjoined, during their administrations, to abstain 
entirely from wine and strong drink. ‘lhe mother of Sampson was a tee- 
totaller. For forty years, during their sojourn in the wilderness, the drink 
of the children of Israel, consisting of six hundred thousand persons, was 
pure water. Daniel, whenat the Babylonian court, became fair and fat on 
pulse and water, despising the king’s wine. Jonadab, the father of the 
Rechabites, enjoined upon his sons not to drink wine, to which they faith- 
fully adhered ; and God, approving of their conduct, promised that Jonadab 
should never want a man to stand before Him for ever. Timothy was a 
water drinker till advised to take a Uttle wine medicinally. Paul, also, 
when under the Nazaritish vow, must have abstained from wine and strong 
drink ; and he so far entered into the spirit of tee-totalism as to observe, 
that if eating flesh or drinking wine should cause his brother to offend, he 
would totally abstain. Amongst those who were, born of women there 
was not a greater prophet than John the Baptist, yet, by divine appoint- 
ment, his lips were never polluted by any intoxicating liquor. And to 
crown the whole, I beg to remind you that Sampson himself, the strongest 
man that ever lived, was a tee-totaller ! 
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« A tree is known by its fruits; and upon this principle our Societies 
can urge a claim to your support which no man can gainsay or resist. 
The results in this case are neither distant nor problematical. Whilst 
many expensive associations of a philanthropic character have been 
formed, and terminated in disappuintment, the amount of real good ac- 
complished by these Societies has far exceeded the expectations of their 
warmest friends, In not a few cases the proofs are in your presence. 
Were it possible to bring before you the reformed characters in Lanca- 
shire, Yorkshire, Cheshire, Westmoreland, Durham, and many other 
counties ; or to introduce you to the United States of America—a nation 
reformed by the influence of Temperance Societies ; or could I even give 
you a view of the cottages of the hundreds of reformed characters in 
Preston only, where you would see poverty exchanged for plenty, misery 
for happiness; houses once the pictures of starvation now well furnished, 
and all the family well fed and well clothed; individuals once the most 
abandoned, living not only ‘soberly,’ but ‘ righteously and godly’ in this 
present world—I am sure you would be: convinced that a system, thus 
calculated to produce so much good, must be of God, and deserving uni- 
versal support.”—pp. 27—29. 


To all who object to Temperance Societies we say, Go ask the 
father who has seen the son of his age and hopes, qualified by na- 
ture, habit, and education, to perform an honourable and useful part 
on the stage of life; who has seen him abandon all these prospects, 
and become the slave of this most disgusting propensity, and the 
companion of all that is vile in the community ; ask the father the 
value of an association which will redeem the lost one from this 
thraldom, and retore him to society, to his friends, to himself. Ask 
the heart-broken wife, who has seen the partner of her cares, the 
father of her children, forget all, abandon all, and ruin all that 
should be nearest and dearest to him, and seek pleasure in the 
abodes of vice and intoxication ; ask her whether these labours of 
love and charity, which pluck the brand from the burning, are use- 
less and inoperative. . Ask the children whose father is a stranger 
to their love and affection, and who barters their happiness and his 
own for scenes of dissipation and intoxication, and let them calcu- 
late the value of redemption, and their gratitude to those who break 
his bonds and set the captive free. Ask society, whether the resto- 
ration to a useful and honourable life, of some of its most promising 
but once lost and unhappy members, is not a source of satisfaction 
and gratulation—and all this has been done and is now doing. 

Who ventures to say, there is no cure for this malady of mind 
and body? No signal of safety which can be lifted up, like the 
brazen seepesit of old, and whereon the afflicted may look and be 
healed? No power of conscience—no regard for the present, no 
dread of the future, which can stay the progress of this desolating 
calamity ? It is indeed a disorder, which falls not within the pro- 
vince of the physician. Empiricism has prescribed its remedies, 
and various nostrums have been administered, with temporary suc- 
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cess, calculated to nauseate the patient, and thus by association, to 
create a revulsion of feeling. But little permanent advantage has 
attended this process. As the habit of intoxication, when once per- 
minently engrafted on the constitution, affects the mind and body, 
both become equally debilitated. Can the pleasures of the bowl be 
weighed in the balance with the rational enjoyments within our 
reach? with the tender affections of those whose hearts are knit 
to ours? with the respect of society, with the consciousness of doing 
well and deserving well, and with all those moral accompaniments 
which, if not the reward, are yet the sure attendant upon virtuous 
resolutions and a well spent life? To youth, to manhood, and to age, 
these considerations appeal, with an energy proportioned to the cir- 
cumstances of each. All hold their destinies, more or less, in their 
own hands, and whether these shall be for evil or for good, depends 
upon the course and conduct they may adopt. 

Happy will it be for ourselves, still happier for those who are to 
succeed us, if we can banish intemperance from this highly favoured 
Jand! And if all who acknowledge the importance of the work will 
unite in its accomplishment, the object can be attained, certainly 
and effectually. It would be a monument far prouder than the 
genius of antiquity has bequeathed to us, and more useful than any 
which modern wealth and power have erected, for the generations 
that are to follow us upon the theatre of life. Mouldering and de- 
lapidated are the temples of Athens and of Rome. Lost are the sites 
of Nineveh and Babylon. Forgotten are the countless millions, 
who have filled their places upon the earth and disappeared. But 
this moral victory would live in remembrance until the advent of 
the promised era, now begun—foretold in prophecy and invoked in 
poetry—is completed. 

Although much yet remains, enough has already been done to 
inspire us with gratitude for the past, and joyous hopes for the fu- 
ture. And when we survey the dark cloud of intemperance, fraught 
with destruction, which so lately enveloped the earth, fast rolling 
away and dissipating before the beams of truth, and the bright Bow 
of Promised Reform already spanning half the world, have we 
not reason to exult at the rapid progress of a cause which promises, 
in its ultimate results, such immense advantages to civilized man- 


kind ? 
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Art. XII.—An Essay to show the Advantages that will follow the pro- 
gressive formation of Railways throughout the Kingdom. By E.P., 


Author of some Anonymous Fugitive Pieces. London: Richardson, 
1836. 


How imprudent is that philosophy which assigns bounds to the ad- 


vance of human ingenuity, up to which it may go, and — 
I 
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It is constantly compelled, in its own defence, to enlarge the limits 
which it had prescribed as the boundary to improvement; and is 
constantly denouncing as chimerical, every new project for the 
comfort and convenience of the population. It is a happy sign of 
the present era, that the check arising from these sources to the 
progress of im provement has been of a very feeble nature; and 
it is a striking criterion of the facility with which just notions are 
now calculated amongst the public, that projects denounced as ab- 
surd and almost impossible by persons of experience and ability, and 
which were calculated to prejudice very extensive interests, should, 
in only a few years after they were broached, have been put into 
execution. ‘This, in a great many instances, has been the case with 
rail-roads—vast achievements, which will make the present age a 
remarkable era in the history of mechanical science. It is true, with 
respect to the most refined imdrovements, as it is with respect to 
the rudest contrivances, that necessity is the parent of invention. 
So it has been in this instance. 

The great improvement which has already resulted from the for- 
mation of railroads, is apparent to the most common observer, and 
is further evidenced by the desire of many proprietors of landed 
property to have the line of road cut through their land, who for- 
merly pertinaciously opposed all attempts to effect such arrange- 
ments. 

The Marquis of Stafford, as the representative of the Bridgewater 
interest, was a tower of strength against the Liverpool and Man- 
chester railway ; and, if we mistake not, the Derby family, the 
Earl of Wilton, and Lord Sefton, were by interest joined to the 
standard of the noble proprietor of Trentham. ‘The holders of 
shares in the Mersey and Irwell navigation, and in the Bridgewater 
canal—the medium of water communication between the before-men- 
tioned places—were very well justified in their opposition to any 
change that would interfere with the existing state of things, for by 
referring to the prices of those shares, on the eve of their irrecover- 
able depreciation, it will be found that they had amounted to an 
enormous premium. A share in what were called the Old Quay 
Navigation Company, for which originally 70/. were paid, fetched 
the very moderate sum of only 1,250/. The projectors were not dis- 
heartened at this array of interest against them ; they endeavoured 
to satisfy the commercial public that the plan was practicable—that 
it would produce a material saving of time, as well as of expense, 
in the intercourse between Liverpool and Manchester. Moderate 
reasoning was employed on the people, and now-a-days, the barba- 
rous authority of feudal station having but little to oppose to the 
sound principles of truth and justice, the project made its way, and 
the aristocratic holders of canal property were obliged to face about, 
and march in the same direction with the rest of the public. Very 
sagaciously, the new company were not content with the neutrality 
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of their former foes ; they took care to enlist the feelings and inter- 
ests of the members of the old confederacy; they appropriated 
1,000 shares to the Marquis of Stafford—an act that, according to 
every principle of ene rivalry, ought to be regarded as one 
of splendid generosity. They have succeeded at length in turning 
the tide of opinion in their favour, and the consequence may be 
summed up in the following extract. 


“Mr. Moss, a Director of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 
stated that several large landed proprietors, amongst others the Earls of 
Derby and Sefton, who had opposed their Railway to such effect as to 
force the Company from their original line, which was the best, and to 
carry it over that immense morass, resembling an Irish bog, called Chat 
Moss, at an enormous expenditure both of time and money, had now con- 
sented to the Liverpool and Birmingham line of road going thiough their 
property; and not only this, but also that a new line of road from Liver- 
pool to Manchester, which has been rendered necessary by their pertina- 
cious opposition to the first line, should also pass through their domains. 
In reply to other questions, Mr. Moss stated that Mr. Heywood of Man- 
chester, who at first was a determined opponent of the Railway, com- 
plained afterwards that it did not pass through his property ; and that the 
Patten family, proprietors of the Bold property near Warrington, also 
complained that the intended line of road made a bend to avoid going 
near the house, and that the straight line bringing it nearer the house 
was actually adopted at their desire! 

“ Mr. Hardman Earle, one of a highly respectable family, long resident 
in Liverpool, stated that though they had been formerly opponents of the 
Railway, on account of the apprehended injury and inconvenience to 
their house and pleasure-grounds, through which it was to pass, they 
had suffered no inconvenience in consequence of the locomotive engines 
since the construction of the Railway, nor found any thing offensive in 
the smoke arising from them; and that so far from their being consider- 
ed a nuisance by himself and others, they were rather an object of in- 
terest. He stated further, that wherever the line of the Railway came, the 
value of the land invariably increased, not only for the purposes of farm- 
ing, by the greater facility of procuring manure, as was the case with 
the Chat Moss, but also for building; and that he himself was desirous of 
purchasing land on the line for that purpose. In fact, he had entirely 
changed his opinion and views on the subject. 

‘Amongst the farmers who were examined were Mr. W. M. Warner, 
residing in Oxfordshire, and Mr. C. Whitworth, of N orthamptonshire. 
The former stated unhesitatingly that the advantage to the holders of grass- 
farms, by an easy and expeditious mode of conveying their live stock, 
lambs and calves, to market, would be incalculable. At the season of the 
year when it was most desirable to get the lambs off early and as quickly 
as possible to market, after quitting the ewes, no conveyance would be 
so advantageous as a steam-carriage ; and the same in regard to calves, 
Which, for want of an easy conveyance, were driven up at a very great 
expense to the proprietor, and the poor animals themselves were some- 
times literally worn off their feet, and on some occasions were obliged to be 
sold on the road for any price that could be obtained forthem. He declared 
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further, that it would be well worth his own while to pay double the 
price for conveying his cattle, of every description, to market by a Rail- 
way, not only on account of the more advantageous appearance they 
would present to the eyes of the purchasers on theirarrival, but also on ac- 
count of the positively greater value of the animals themselves, than if 
driven up in the ordinary way; and that if the Rail-road from Birming- 
ham to London had been made many years ago, it would have saved him 
fifty pounds a year. 

“The evidence of Mr. Whitworth te the same points had this addition- 
al advantage that he had been an eye-witness of the conveyance of cattle 
on the Liverpool and Manchester Railway. On the present system they 
were obliged, when sending lambs to market, to send the ewes part of 
the way with them, and then not without considerable i injury before they 
reached London; but the cattle that were conveyed by the Railway ap- 
peared as fresh on their arrival as if they were just taken from the field. 

“* Not only farmers but butchers also, who will not be considered as 
improper evidence, bore testimony to the injury sustained by cattle being 
driven up to market a considerable distance, which produced disease in 
the animal, and thus not only rendered the meat of inferior quality, and 
occasionally unwholesome, but ooannnges the weight, and consequently 
much diminished its value.”—pp. 17—2! 


The propriety of extending railroads throughout the kingdom is 
becoming every day more apparent to the public, who are rapidly 
appreciating the advantages which have already been secured by 
those now in actual use, and their complete adaptation to every pur- 
pose of traffiic—witness the facts which the various persons exa- 
mined before the committee of the Manchester railway adduce—as 
reasons for supporting these undertakings. We shall further make 
an extract respecting the great saving likely to accrue to graziers 
from their formation. 


“‘Mr. Sharp, who has been forty years in the trade, states that the in- 
jary sustained by the cattle being driven to market, and the continual 
change of pasture on the road, had rendered it necessary to have recourse 
to the practice of killing cattle for the London market at the distance of a 
hundred miles. ‘The great supply of calves used to be from Essex, rarely 
at a much greater distance than thirty miles; but the increased population 
of London, and the demand for veal, has brought about this change. 
Slaughtered meat can be sent up only in winter, ‘and even then a change 
of weather and other circumstances frequently spoil a part of it altogether, 
and render the remainder less wholesome. 

‘«« Evidence was also adduced, shewing the great advantages, both to the 
grower and the consumer, in the increased supply of the metropolis with 
vegetables of all sorts, fruit, butter, milk, creams, eggs, and poultry. 

‘« Thus the great requisites, In regard to perishable commodities, appear 
to be speedy conveyance to the market, without fatigue or injury to the 
animals, or deterioration of any other articles of agricultural or horticul- 
tural produce, and in regard to passengers, the saving of time and money; 
for it was stated by Mr. Attenborough, a grazing farmer, at Braybrook, a 
distance of eighty miles from London, whose business requires his attend- 
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ance at Smithfield every week, that it takes him three days and two nights 
out and home each trip; and} that the coach-fare was upwards of three 
guineas, besides other expenses and the inconvenience of such long absence 
from home; whereas a carriage on a Railway, by starting in the morning, 
would bring him to market time enough to transact his business, and to 
return home the same evening, at a third part of the expense and incon- 
venience. 

‘This prospect is not ideal or chimerical,’but is founded upon the ad- 
vantages that have actually been derived by mercantile houses in Liverpool 
and Manchester since the establishment of the Railway between those two 
towns, ‘The fare from one to the other by the coaches was ten shillings 
inside, and six outside; the average number of passengers daily was under 
five hundred, and the time four hours and a half. The fare by the Railway 
ig one-half those prices, the time occupied considerably less than one-half, 
and the daily average number of passengers upwards of twelve hundred.” 
—pp. 21—23. 

It is impossible to contemplate the prospects which these splendid 
achievements are opening for the country, and what may be their 
ultimate effect upon our physical and social condition. Already 
numerous railroads are in contemplation, which, if carried inte 
execution, will intersect the country in almost every direction, and 
reduce the most distant counties of the empire within a few hours’ 
journey. The desire for this kind of conveyance is an additional 
reason to expect that the experiment, which was first tried between 
Manchester and Liverpool, will permanently become the medium 
of internal communication amongst us. 

“Jt appeared further in evidence, that so great is the demand for Rail- 
roads, if the expression may be allowed, that passengers will goaconsiderably 
longer distance in the number of miles, in order to get upon the line of the 
Rail-road, with a view to save both time and money. Thus, people going 
from Southport to Manchester, distant from each other thirty-eight miles, 
prefer going to Liverpool, which is twenty-five miles, and there taking the 
Railway to Manchester thirty-two more, together fifty-seven miles, in- 
creasing the actual distance by one-half. There is no doubt that the same 
plan will be adopted in other parts of the kingdom: from the large manu- 
facturing towns in the West Riding of Yorkshire to join the line of road 
from Liverpool by Birmingham to London, and to the west of England; 
and also from many parts of Gloucestershire, Worcestershire, and Here- 
fordshire, to join the line of road about to be formed from Cheltenham to 
the Great Western Railway, thus economizing both time and expenditure, 

“ To the particular advantages that will be thus derived from Railways 
must be superadded the general, the national advantages ; not to say the 
actual necessity for their progressive formation; were it merely to enable 
us to keep up, and to cope, with the other nations of Europe in the trans- 
port of goods and the facilities of travelling. Shall this great empire, at 
all times foremost in commercial enterprise, and in the application of science 
to useful purposes—having at her command more capital to carry her plans 
into execution than the whole of the rest of Europe—shall she, on whose 
dominions ‘ the sun in his course never ceases to shine,’ be outdone in 
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such important purposes by France, or by Russia, or by Belgium, or by 
any of the German States? Far be it. Casting our eyes across the Wes- 
tern Ocean, we see in the gigantic republic fifty Railways already com- 
pleted, and three times that number in progress and in contemplation, 
Even the tardy Spaniard in Cuba is advancing in this species of improve- 
ment ; already a Railway is forming,perhaps at this time completed, from 
the Havanna to the interior of the island, ten or twelve leagues in extent ; 
and more will of necessity follow.”—pp. 23—25. 

Thus have we established a change in the intercourse of the various 
manufacturing, commercial, and agricultural districts of this king- 
dom, which promises the highest advantages to all, whether con- 
sidered in a political or commercial point of view, that we have no 
doubt will not disappoint the expectations of the most sanguine. 





Art. XIIJ.— A History of British Fishes. By Wituam Yarre nt, 
V.P.Z.S. F.L.S. Illustrated by nearly 400 Wood-cuts. London: 
Voorst. 1836. 


THE subject of these volumes is not of greater importance as a 
branch of natural history than of national economy ; and yet in 
both respects there has hitherto been a great lack of minute inquiry 
and precise knowledge. But this complaint can no longer, with 
any show of justice, be advanced, after the care, industry, and abi- 
lity displayed by Mr. Yarrell in these volumes, who has not only 
brought his own talents and acquirements to his task, but through 
his scientific friends has had access to an extraordinary amount of 
information, practical facts, and specimens which have been turned 
to the best account. In truth, the work is not more creditable to 
the artists whose drawings and engravings illustrate its pages, or to 
the taste which has directed the whole getting up of them—and 
these, at the first glance, speak for themselves—than is the intrinsic 
value of the author’s exertions and skill. It is a work which 
author, publisher, and printer may point to, many years hence, asa 
testimonial of undoubted authority in their behalf, in their respec- 
tive departments. 

But instead of general eulogy, it will be proper to let our readers 
know something of the contents of the work, first by taking a 
glimpse of its general characteristics, and next, by transplanting into 
our pages such portions of it as appear to us to be most interesting 
or worthy of criticism. 

The importance of the subject cannot be questioned when it is 
considered in all its branches. What, to the scientific inquirer, or 
the student of the wondrous beauties and varieties of the Creator’s 
works, can be more interesting than the forms, organization, and 
colours of the different species of the finny tribes? But as articles 
of food and commerce, fishes are entitled to singular regard in this 
sea-girt land, whose streams and rivers are not more celebrated for 
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their inhabitants than are its lakes, estuaries, and coasts. An en- 
larged conception of these riches will be suggested by saying that 
our author has described and figured two hundred and twenty-six 
species of them. 

The knowledge which the present work shows that naturalists 
possess of the habits of fishes, may well surprise those who are un- 
aware of the patience with which enthusiasts pursue their studies. 
Birds and quadrupeds may generally be so situated as to live within 
the range of man’s vision, and be made subject to his experiments. 
But through the world of waters, he cannot accompany the finny 
tribes, neither can his eyes penetrate to its depths. Still the ana- 
tomy of fishes, their kinds of food, their modes of production, and 
their migrations, have been in many cases satisfactorily investi- 
gated ; and like the inhabitants of the earth and of the air, a mar- 
vellous diversity of habits, as well as forms, were we only to regard 
the altitude of their abodes, have been recorded of them. Some 
fishes, for instance, always swim at or near the surface of the 
water, others about mid-water, others are ground swimmers. 

There has been much discussion about the sense of hearing in 
regard to fishes,by persons who have not brought to the subject the 
requisite knowledge of comparative anatomy or of their organic 
functions. Yet, when it is considered, that, though they exhibit 
no external sign of ear, the internal structure of that organ may in 
certain species be most successfully demonstrated, and that the 
Chinese, who breed great quantities of the well-known gold-fish, 
call them with a whistle to receive their food, all incredulity on the 
matter must be laid aside. It is probable that they are destitute 
of an acute sense of touch. ‘Their olfactory nerves, on the other 
hand, are large, and their sense of smell, it is reasonable to be- 
lieve, is strong and nice. ‘Their taste is, however, more question= 
able, although it is known that they use a different sort of food at 
different seasons of the year, which, our author says, may account 
in part for the peculiar excellence of the flesh of some species at 
particular times. 

Notice of these and other general points are taken by Mr. 
Yarrell, besides a minute description and history of each _parti- 
cular species, in so far as the truth is known, as he proceeds in his 
work. Belonging to his general statements, we remark that he is 
of opinion that considerable attachment is often exhibited between 
parent fish. Now, however reasonable this conclusion may appear, 
it may bethought to be placed beyond the cognizance of man. But 
it has been established in this way—when a person who had kept 
two small fishes together in a glass vessel, gave one of them awey, 
the other refused to eat, and showed symptoms of uneasiness tll 
his companion was restored. Some species also evince attach- 
ment to their young. A knowledge of these and such like facts in- 
vest this branch of science with superior attractions, entitling it to 
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a rank equal to that of the study of birds and quadrupeds. It was a 
branch, indeed, in which Cuvier himself took especial delight in his 
early years, and which he cultivated with the most signal success, 
entitling his systematic arrangement to be adopted in preference to 
all others, by our author. 

We proceed now to trace along with the author the history of 
certain British fishes, which, either on account of their beauty, their 
strange organization, or wonderful habits and uses, deserve our 
attention. Indeed, when treated of with the ability and information 
which Mr. Yarrell is master of, there is not a single species de- 
scribed and figured in these pages which is undeserving of the 


reader’s study and of his admiration. 
One of the most beautiful and serviceable inhabitants of the 


ocean is the Mackerel— 

‘*The Mackerel was supposed by Anderson, Duhamel, and others,. to 
be a fish of passage; performing, like some birds, certain periodical 
migrations, and making long voyages from north to south at one season 
of the year, and the reverse at another, It does not appear to have been 
sufficiently considered, that, inhabiting a medium which varied but lit- 
tle either in its temperature or productions, locally, fishes are removed 
beyond the influence of the two principal causes which make a tem- 
porary change of situation necessary. Independently of the difficulty 
of tracing the course pursued through so vast an expanse of water, 
the order of the appearance of the fish at different places on the shores 
of the temperate and southern parts of Europe is the reverse of that 
which, according to their theory, ought to have happened. It is known 
that this fish is now taken, even on some parts of our own coast, in 
every month of the year. It is probable that the Mackerel inhabits 
almost the whole of the European seas; and the law of nature, which 
obliges them and many others to visit the shallower water of the shores 
at a particular season, appears to be one of those wise and bountiful 
provisions of the Creator, by which not only is the species perpetuated 
with the greatest certainty, but a large portion of the parent animals 
are thus brought within the reach of man; who, but for the action of 
this law, would be deprived of many of those species most valuable to 
him as food. For the Mackerel dispersed over the immense surface 
of the deep, no effective fishery could be carried on; but, approaching 
the shore as they do from all directions, and roving along the coast 
collected in immense shoals, millions are caught, which yet form but 
a very small portion compared with the myriads that escape. 

“This subject receives farther illustration from a fresh-water fish, 
as stated in the Magazine of Natural History, vol. vii, p. 637. ‘When 
the char spawn, they are seen in the shallow parts of the rocky lakes 
(in which only they are found), and some of the streams that run in- 
to them: they are then taken in abundance; but so soon as the spawning 
is over, they retire into the deepest parts of the lake, and are but 
rarely caught-’”’—vol. i, pp. 121—123. 

The operation of the natural law referred to, it is well observed, 
directs to our shores, for almost every period of the year, a succession 
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of wholesome food. Mackerel, besides, visit different parts at dif- 
ferent times, and on some shores they mature and deposit their roe 
earlier than on others. They are amazingly ‘prolific. According 
to Block, five hundred and forty thousand ova have been counted 
in one female. The principal food of this species is supposed to be 
the fry of other fish. They are very voracious, and their growth is 
accordingly rapid. Those taken in May and ‘June are considered 
to be superior in flavour to those taken either in Spring or Autumn, 

To be eaten in perfection, they should be very fresh, and therefore 
they are allowed to be cried through the streets of London on Sun- 
day. This practice commenced in 1698. The extraordinary 
numbers caught at particular times, and the price which at other 
periods Mackerel have brought, we find thus stated :— 


“In May 1807, the first Brighton boat-load of Mackerel sold at 
Billingsgate for forty guineas per hundred,—seven shilling each, 
reckoning six score toa hundred; the highest price ever known at that 
market. ‘The next boat-load produced but thirteen guineas per hun- 
dred. Mackerel were so plentiful at Dover in 1808, that they were 
sold sixty for a shilling. At Brighton,in June of the same year, the 
shoal of Mackerel was so great, that one of the boats had the meshes 
of her nets so completely, occupied by them, that it was impossible to 
drag them in ; the fish and nets therefore, in the end, sunk together ; the 
fishermen thereby sustaining a loss of nearly 60/., exclusive of what the 
cargo, could it have been got into the boat, would have produced. The 
success of the fishery in 1821] was beyond all precedent. The value of 
the catch of sixteen boats from Lowestoffe, on the 30th of June, amount- 
ed to 5252/.; and it is supposed that there was no less an amount than 
14,0002. altogether realized by the owners and men concerned in the fishery 
of the Suffolk coast. In March 1833, on a Sunday, four Hastings’ boats 
brought on shore ten thousand eight hundred Mackerel; and the next 
day, two boats brought seven thousand fish. Early in the month of 
February 1834, one boat’s crew from Hastings cleared 100/. by the fish 
caught in one night; and a large quantity of very fine Mackerel appear- 
ed in the London market in the second week of the same month. 
They were cried through the streets of London three for a shilling on 
the 14th and 22nd of March 1834, and had then been plentiful for a 
month. The boats engaged in fishing are usually attended by other 
fast-sailing vessels, which are sent away with the fish taken. From 
some situations, these vessels sail away direct for the London market; 
at others, they make for the nearest point from which they can obtain 
land-carriage for their fish. From Hastings and other fishing-towns on 
the Sussex coast the fish are brought to London by vans, which travel 
up by night.”—vol. i, pp. 125, 126. 

Who that has ever beheld a haddock has not heard a reason given 
for the dark spot on both its sides? the mark being assigned to the 
impression left of St. Peter’s finger and thumb, when he took the 
tribute-money out of a fish of this species. But that this reference 
is gratuitous, is shown by the fact that the Haddock does not ex- 
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ist in the sea of the country where the miracle was performed. 
There is another fish, and one of a very different appearance, which 
contends for this honour—the Dorey, or Doree, or, according to the 
common appellation, John Dorey. Some have assigned the origin 
of the spots on its sides to St. Christopher, who is reported to have 
caught one when wading through an arm of the sea, bearing the 
Saviour ; and Doree was ther refore said to be derived bene the 
French, adoree—worshipped ; but when and whence John was pre- 
fixed to the idle tale does not appear. 

Of fresh-water fish, the Pike affords our author an excellent op- 
portunity for collecting a number of curious and antiquarian records. 
This fish, it is supposed, was much rarer in this country some cen- 
turies ago than itis now. Edward the l'irst fixed its price at a 
higher rate than that of fresh Salmon, and more than ten times 
greater than that of the Cod or Turbot. Pike were so scarce in the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, that a large one sold for double the 
price of a bene: lamb in February, and a Pickerel or small Pike, 
for more than afat capon. Their growth is rapid, and their vora- 
city, of course, equally remarkable. It is a strong, fierce, and active 
fish, and swims rapidly, occasionally darting with the rapidity of 
lightning. 


«« Eight Pike, of about five pounds’ weight each, consumed nearly 
eight hundred Gudgeons in three weeks; and the appetite of one of 
these Pike,’ says Mr. Jesse, ‘ was alinost ‘tnsatiable. One morning I 
threw to him, one after another, five Roach, each about four inches in 
length: he swallowed four of them, and kept the fifth in his mouth for 
about a quarter of an hour, when it also disappeared.’ Digestion in the 
Pike goes on very rapidly, and they are therefore most expensive fish 
to maintain. In default of a sufficient quantity of other fishes to satisfy 
them, moor-hens, ducks, and indeed any animals of small size, whether 
alive or dead, are constantly consumed: their boldness and voracity 
are equally proverbial. Dr. Plot relates, that at Lord Gower’s canal 
at Trentham, a Pike seized the head of a swan as she was feeding under 
water, and gorged so much ot it as killed them both: the servants 
perceiving the swan with its head under water for a longer time than 
usual, touk the boat, and found both swan and Pike dead. Gesner 
relates that a Pike in the Rhone seized on the lips of a mule that was 
brought to water, and that the beast drew the fish out before it could 
disengage itself. Walton was assured by his friend Mr. Segrave, 
who kept tame otters, that he had known a Pike, in extreme hunger, 
fight with one of his otte:s for a Carp that the otter had caught, and 
was then bringing out of the water ; and, with the old adage, adds, ‘it is 
a hard thing to persuade the belly, because it has no ears.” A woman 
in Poland had her foot seized by a Pike as she was washing clothes in 
a pond; and the same thing is said to have happened at Killingworth 
pond, near Coventry. The present head-keeper of Richmond Park was 
once washing his hand over the side of a boat in the great pond in that 
park, when a Pike made a dart at it, and he had but just time to with- 
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draw it. Mr. Jesse adds, ‘ that a gentleman now residing at Weybridge 
in Surrey, walking one day by the side of the river Wey, near that 
town, saw a large Pike in a shallow creek. He immediately pulled off 
his coat, tucked up his shirt-sleeves, and went into the water to inter- 
cept the return of the fish to the river, and to endeavour to throw it out 
upon the bank by getting his hands under it. During this attempt, the 
Pike, finding he could not make his escape, seized one of the arms of the 
gentleman, and lacerated it so much that the marks of the wound are 
still visible.’ ”’—vol. i, pp. 885, 386. 


It is a long-lived fish, and attains to the greatest size of any of 
the fresh water species. Gesner relates, that in the year 1497, a 
Pike was taken at Hailbrun, in Suabia, with a brazen ring attached 
to it, on which were these words in Greek :—** I am the fish which 
was first put into this Jake by the hands of the Governor of the 
Universe, Frederick the Second, the 5th of October, 1230.” It 
was said to weigh three hundred and fifty pounds. The skeleton 
was nineteen feet in length, and was long preserved at Manheim. 
Honest [Isaak Walton, however, does not recommend Pikes of 
great size and age for the table, saying that they ‘* have in them 
more of state than goodness.” 

The author gives a long dissertation on the most royal and beau- 
tiful of all British fishes, viz. the Salmon, and several of its species 
and varieties, illustrating the distinctions between them by a refer- 
ence to the number and situation of the teeth, the form of the dif- 
ferent parts of the gill-covers, and the size, form, and relative situ- 
ation of the fins. The Parr, or Samlet, though the smallest of the 
British Salmonide, has given rise to more discussion than any other 
species of the genus. Our author thus records his opinion regard- 
Ing it :— 

« Abounding in our Salmon rivers, and conspicuous for those lateral 
marks which are now known to be borne also for a time by the young 
of the Trout as well as the fry of the other Salmonida, and this fish 
always appearing of small comparative size, it has frequently been insist- 
ed upon as the young of the Salmon, and local regulations have as 
generally been invoked for its preservation. . 

“The fry, however, of the different species of migratory Sa/monide 
are even now probably accurately known only to a few persons: their 
great similarity when very small has so frequently deceived even those 
who have lived the greater part of their lives on the Salmon river banks, 
that the fry marked by them, in their experiments, believing thern all 
to be what they considered the young of the Parr, have been retaken as 
Grilse, Bull-Trout, Salmon-Trout, and River-Trout. That the Parr is 
not the young of the Salmon, or indeed of any other of the larger species 
of Salmonide, as still considered by some, is sufficiently obvious from 
the circumstance that Parrs by hundreds may be taken in the rivers all 
the summer, long after the fry of the year of the larger migratory spe- 
cies have gone down to the sea; and the greater part of those Parrs 
taken even in autumn do not exceed five inches in length, when no ex- 
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ample of the young of the Salmon can be found under sixteen or eigh- 
teen inches, and the young of the Bull-Trout and Salmon-Trout are 
large in proportion. As has been before stated, the transverse dusk 

bars from which this fish has obtained the name of Brandling and Fin. 
gerling are family marks, borne by all the species of the genus for a 
time, are obliterated by degrees, and at periods depending on the 
ultimate size attained by the individual species when adult; the soonest 
probably in the Salmon, and certainly the latest in the Parr.”—vol. li, 
pp. 42, 43. 

These views have been confirmed by Sir Wm. Jardine, and 

other eminent naturalists. Indeed, Sir William says, that he has 
no hesitation in considering the Parr not only distinct, but one of 
the best and most constantly marked ‘species we have, and that it 

ought to remain in our systems as the Salmo Salmulus of Ray. It 
has often been alleged, on the other hand, that the Parrs are hy- 
brids, and all of them males. This opinion, however, is also con- 
tradicted by those who have carefully opened numbers of them. 
Out of three hundred and ninety-five, one gentleman declares that 
he found one hundred and ninety-six females; so that this little 
and elegant inhabitant of our fresh waters seems to have at last 
attained its rightful title among the finny tribes. 

There is another tiny fish, regarding which there has been a good 
deal of difference of opinion, viz. the Whitebait. For the informa- 
tion of our epicure readers, we quote the author’s statement on the 
subject. 

‘In the papers on the subject of the Whitebait published in the fourth 
volume of the Zoological Journal, | endeavoured to prove, historical 
and anatomically, that this little fish was not, as had been supposed, 
the young of the Shad, but a distinct species. In its habits it differs 
materially from all the other British species of Clupea that visit our 
shores or our rivers. From the beginning of April to the end of 
September this fish may be caught in the Thames as high up as Wvol- 
“ae or Blackwall, every flood-tide, in considerable quantity, by a 
particular mode of fishing to be hereafter described. During the first 
three months of this period, neither species of the genus Clupea, of any 
age or size, except occasionally a young Sprat, can be found and taken 
in the same situation by the same means. The young Shad of the year 
are not two inches and a half long till November, when the Whitebait 
season is over; and these young “Shad are never without a portion of 
that spotted appearance behind the edge of the upper part of the oper- 
culum, which in one species particularly is so marked a peculiarity in 
the adult fish. ‘The Whitebait, on the contrary, never exhibits a spot 
on the side at any age; but from two inches long up to six inches, which 
is the length of the largest I have seen, the colour of the sides is uniform- 
ly white. 

” « About the end of March or early in April, Whitebait begin to make 
their appearance in the Thames, and are then small, apparently but just 
changed from the albuminous state of very young fry. During the fine 
weather of June, July, and August, immense quantities. are consumed 
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by visiters to the different taverns at Greenwich and Blackwall. Pen- 
nant says, ‘ They are esteemed very delicious when fried with fine flour, 
and occasion during the season a vast resort of the lower order of epi- 
cures to the taverns contiguous to the plices where they are taken.’ 
What might have been the particular grade of persons who were in 
the habit of visiting Greenwich to eat Whitebait in the days when 
Pennant wrote, I am unable to state; but at present, the fashion of en- 
joying the excellent course of fish as served up either at Greenwich or 
Blackwall is sanctioned by the highest authorities, from the court at 
St. James’s Palace in the West, to the Lord Mayor and his court in 
the East, including the Cabinet Ministers* and the philosophers of the 
Royal Society. As might be expected, examples so numerous and 
influential have corresponding weight; and accordingly there are few 
entertainments more popular or more agreeable than a Whitebait 
dinner.” —vol. ii, pp. 126—128. 


The various species of flat fish which inhabit our shores are 
amongst the most unique of vertebrated animals. There is a strange 
want of symmetry in the form of the head of some of them, both 
eyes being sometimes placed on the same side, one higher than the 
other, frequently not in the same vertical line, and often unequal 
in size. ‘The mouth, the two sides of the head, and the frequent 
want of uniformity in those fins that are in pairs, produce a gro- 
tesque appearance. Yet, observes our author, a little consideration 
points out that their seeming anomalies are in perfect harmony with 
the station which such animals have to fill. After remarking that 
flat fishes, such as the Plaice, the Turbot, &c. inhabit the lowest 
position in the water, Mr. Yarrell proceeds to say :— 


“ Preferring sandy or muddy shores, and unprovided with swimming- 
bladders, their place is close to the ground, where, hiding their bodies 
horizontally in the loose soil at the bottom, with the head only slightly 
elevated, an eye on the under side of the head would be useless; but 
both eyes placed on the upper surface affords them an extensive range 
of view in those various directions in which they may either endeavour 
to find suitable food, or avoid dangerous enemies, Light, one great 
cause of colour, strikes on the upper surface only; the under surface 
like that of most other fishes, remains perfectly colourless. Having lit- 
tle or no means of defence, had their colour been placed only above the la- 
teral line on each side, in whatever position they moved, their piebald 
appearance would have rendered them conspicuous objects to all their 
enemies. When near the ground they swim slowly, maintaining their 
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**In the Morning Post of the day on which this account of the 
Whitebait was written, September 10th, 1835, the following paragraph 
appeared :— 

“* Yesterday the Cabinet Ministers went down the river in the Ord- 
nance barges to Lovegrove’s West India Dock Tavern, Blackwall, to 
partake of their annual fish dinner. Covers were laid for thirty-five 
gentleman.’’’ 
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horizontal position; and the smaller pectoral and ventral fins on the un- 
der side are advantageous where there is so much less room for their 
action, than with the larger fins that are above. When suda- +ly dis- 
turbed, they sometimes make a rapid shoot, changing their posi ion from 
horizontal to vertical: if the observer happens to be opposite the white 
side, they may be seen to pass with the rapidity and flash of a meteor; 
but they soon sink down, resuming their previous motionless, horizontal 
position, and are then distingushed with difficulty, owing to their great 
similarity in colour to the surface on which they rest. 

“Though the appearance and situation of the eyes and mouth seem 
to indicate a degree of deformity, yet the head contains modifications 
of all the bones that are found in a symmetrically-formed head. The 
vent is situated very far forward between the ventral fins and the com- 
mencement of the anal fin; but the abdominal cavity, though circum- 
scribed, extends backwards to a considerable distance, the intestine re- 
turning by a convolution.” —vol. 11, pp. 210, 211. 


There are sixteen species of flat fish on our shores, whereas, at 
the islands at the mouth of the Baltic there are thirteen; on the 
coast of Norway they are reduced to ten; at Iceland to five; and 
at Greenland to three. ‘Thus, our land is highly favoured, the 
number of species diminishing as you proceed northward. 

We shall confine our Jast extract to a suggestion contained in the 
Introduction to these volumes, which may perhaps be turned to good 
account, and to a great enlargement of the species of fishes which 
inhabit our fresh and salt waters. 

* Dr. Walker of Edinburgh, in an essay on the Natural History of the 
Salmon, published in the ‘Transactions of the Highland Society, quoting 
the experiments of Jacobi of Berlin, says, he found that when the spawn 
of both sexes were extracted from dead fishes, the ova by mixture can be 
fecundated by the milt; and when placed under water ina proper situation 
can be brought forth into lite. Tle further discovered that this artificial fecun- 
dation can be accomplished with the roe and milt of fishes which have been 
dead two and even three days. This appears to point out the mode of 
obtaining the fishes of neighbouring countries by the transportation as far 
as possible of the living gravid fishes, afterwards for a time while dead, and 
finally by the mixture and further transportation of the mixed roes. 

* But there appear to be other, and still greater facilities. Mr. Jesse 
states, that he has been assured by persons who have lived many years in 
the East Indies, that ponds which have become perfectly dry, and the mud 
hard, have sheer the rainy season been found with fish in them, although 
no stream communicated with them, or any passage or other means by 
which fish could be admitted. This curious fact has been confirmed to me 
by Colonel Sykes and other observers who have lived long in India, who 
state that the tanks and ditches near fortifications are alternately filled and 
empty on the occurrence of every rainy and dry season, but that afew days 
after the commencement of each rainy season these tanks and ditches are 
replenished not only with water, but also with small fish. ‘The solution 
appears to me to be this.—The impregnated ova of the fish of one rainy 
season are left unhatched in the mud through the dry season, and from 
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their low state of organization as ova, the vitality is preserved till the oc- 
currence and contact of the rain and the oxygen of the next wet season, 
when vivification takes place from their joint influence. If this solution of 
the problem be the true one, it points at once to what perhaps may be 
effected after a few experiments—namely, the artificial fecundation of the 
roe, the drying of that roe, (or of other roe naturally impregnated, ) suffi- 
ciently to prevent decomposition, and its possible transportation to, and 
vivification in, distant countries.”’—vol. i, pp. xxiv, xxv. 

It would be quite easy to greatly extend our extracts without ex- 
hausting the new or the interesting contents of these volumes. It 
is unnecessary to introduce more of them into our pages, however, 
whether our purpose be to recommend the work to the scientific or 
the popular reader. The wood-cuts we cannot transfer, without 
which the descriptions must fail of conveying to their full extent the 
force of the text when so illustrated. But while we thus bestow 
upon these illustrations and embellishments the praise to which the 
are entitled, no judge of good writing, of chasteness of style, and 
modesty of manner, can listen toa single specimen quoted, without 
being aware of Mr. Yarrell’s excellencies in these respects. 





—- 


Art. XIV.—A few Remarks on our Foreign Policy. London: Ridgway 
and Sons. 1836. 


Some of these remarks have pleased us ; others have startled us ; 
but full as many of them have either bewildered our fancies, or ap- 
peared the fanciful conjectures of the author, and nothing better. 
We did not expect, from the common sense and practical views with 
which the pamphlet opened, that he was to allow pure speculation 
to run away with him in such a wild-goose manner, as much of its 
latter portion betrays. Upon what seem to us to be most inade- 
quate and whimsical principles, he maps out the future condition 
and history of Europe, and of a great part of Asia, just as if man- 
kind and governments could be divided like a draft-board, and be 
the puppets of a few unerring rules. He sees the whole at once, 
and can describe the precise movement which will follow another, 
just as clearly as that two and two make four. In this respect he 
is a perfect quack ; for with a few simples taken from human his- 
tory, such as the ties produced by the affinity of language, the geo- 
graphical relations of the different kingdoms of the world, and the 
selfish character of mankind, he decides on the policy that ought 
without fail to be at present pursued by England and other nations, 
or declares what will be the infallible result many years hence, of 
an opposite system of conduct. All is laid down in a black and 
white style ; while the most unblushing Machiavellianism is brought 
to bear upon every obstacle and difficulty, that we ever remember 
to have heard avowed. At the same time, there are many sagacious 
as well as straight-forward remarks in these pages: and whether 
VOL. 11. (1856) No. 1. K 
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we see our way with the author or not, whether we believe 
him to be a mere speculatist in other parts, or positively in 
error, still there is novelty and boldness enough in all that he says 
to render his opinions instructive or curious. We shall therefore 
hastily glance at the contents of the work, selecting some of the 
passages in it for slight criticism, which appear to us most worthy 
of notice in point of wisdom, shrewd observation, wild conjecture, 
or untenable principle. 

The author in the outset takes notice of the different manner in 
which the various parties of the State regard our domestic and fo- 
reign policy ; the Conservatives being opposed to all reform at 
home, while the Whig and Radical oppose any interference in the 
affairs of other countries which might by any possibility lead to a 
war. He charitably believes that on both sides the parties are 
guided by the purest and most patriotic motives ; for says he, “ pa- 
triotism is inherent in an Englishman, and animates him from the 
cradle to the grave ; and though it may sometimes be latent, it will 
burst forth with greater intensity in the hour of danger—when fac- 
tion rages at home, or an enemy dare to insult ‘ the meteor flag’ 
abroad.” Or, to characterise the three parties in the State more 
distinctly—the Tories are opposed to all domestic reform—the 
Radicals to all foreign intervention—while the Whigs strive to 
establish a juste milieu with about the same degree of success that 
juste milieu measures generally meet with. 

Now the question arises, whether it might not be possible to have 
a government which would reform all real abuses at home, and at 
the same time maintain our power and dignity abroad. To this the 
author addresses himself, endeavouring to point out the true foreign 
policy of a country like ours. And here he holds up to just ridicule 
a certain class of politicians, who say— 

“ First, That we are the greatest and most powerful people on earth, 
and shall always remain so. Secondly, That this greatness is entirely 
owing to our free institutions, and our insular position ; and, lastly, That 
in order to preserve and increase this greatness and power, we have only 
to render our institutions still more free, and our position if possible still 
more insular, in short that we have only to mind our own affairs, and not 
meddle with those of any other people—remaining in every sense of the 
words— 

“ * nenitus toto divisos orbe Brittannos.’ 


“ Nay, some of the ésolators go so far as to say, that if any of our 
Colonies were to revolt, we ought immediately to acknowledge their in- 
dependence. ‘They seem to think that it would be better if we had no 
Colonies at all: they would even consent to abandon Gibraltar, Malta, 
and Heligoland ; and some of them would not hesitate throwing away the 
isles of Jersey and Guernsey, and the other remnants which we still retain 
of France. Their maxim is, that free institutions and an insular position 
are all that we require. Unless some convulsion of nature should dry up 
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the Channel and unite us again to the Continent, or unless these institu- 
tions be trampled under foot by a monarchical or aristocratical despotism, 
we shall have nothing to fear. Let Continental nations, say they, fight 
out their own battles; what does it matter to us how they divide Europe? 
What does it matter, whether the French re-acquire their natural limits, 
or the Russians bivouac in the streets of Constantinople? England will 
always remain the first country in the world.”—pp. 4, 5. 


Even to those who, like our present ministers, are equally desirous 
as the zsolators to reform abuses in Church and State, and who 
are also fully aware of the necessity of paying attention to our foreign 
policy—their plan, however, being first to reform our domestic evils, 
and then mind what is going on abroad—the author has a lesson to 
teach. He does not see the least prospect of our domestic evils 
being immediately or for several years remedied ; but he is strongly 
of opinion that by the end of that time, Russia, or France, or both, 
will so far have the lead of us upon the seas, and as respevts foreign 
relations, that neither our free institutions, nor our insular posi- 
tion, will preserve us from the fate which inevitably attends a pow- 
erful people too exclusively occupied by the struggles of parties and 
factions at home, to pay due attention to their foreign interests. 

It appears to us that these are sound opinions, and of such press- 
ing imporfance at the present moment, that unless the present go- 
vernment of England be speedily stirred by them, the wily king of the 
French, and the ambitious autocrat of all the Russias will do, as they 
have hitherto been doing—that is,extendand buttress their strength 
and influence in a manner that we cannot easily shake or cope with. 

The author states his opinion generally respecting the foreign po- 
licy of England in these words :— 

“ The only true system of Foreign Policy for any country, is that found- 
ed on interest: if the interests of one of the contracting parties be alone 
promoted, or promoted in a much greater degree than that of the other, 
the alliance may be of momentary utility, but cannot be durable. The 
only durable alliances are those founded on mutual and permanent interests, 
and such interests are chiefly the result of geographical position, while 
those on which temporary alliances are formed, are generally the interests 
of a Dynasty, or a Faction, and frequently in direct opposition to the real 
interests of the nation.” —-p. 7. 

We do not cavil with this definition or description, because where 
mutual and permanent interests exist, they must be founded upon 
equitable, just, and enlightened principles, which whether in public 
or private policy are uniformly the best and strongest. England 
owes as much of her authority and power to the character which her 
sons have won for their integrity and high principles of social, com- 
mercial, and political honour, as she does to her arms, and perhaps 
more ; or rather, had her armies and fleets not been stimulated by 
these principles, her physical strength and her gold could never have 


preserved her intact. 
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At the same time, it must not be supposed that established re- 
nown in war, or the highest national character for moral greatness 
will stand instead of constant watchfulness, or be an excuse for 
future supineness and confident security. Mankind are unstable— 
nations are not stationary—the relative strength and character of 
kingdoms are ever varying. Certain measures must continually be 
in operation, for the preservation from foreigu aggression of a country 
likeours. These, though few, are manifest priuciples, and exceedingly 
well explained by the author. They are, as regards Great Britain, 
always to have on the one hand “ a commanding naval force ready 
for action ;” on the other, “ to keep on good terms, and to culti- 
vate the friendship of our natural allies.” But who are our natural 
allies? and who our natural enemies, orrivais? Let the author 
answer. 

“ The natural allies of Great Britain are those nations who have little 
or no chance of ever becoming a maritime power; and her natural enemies 
are those who have that chance. Our whole system vf Foreign Policy 
should be grounded on these principles; we should strive to form perma- 
nent alliances with inland nations, or with those who have ouly a very 
remote chance of ever becoming powerful at sea. If the germs of maritime 
greatness exist in a country, we should prevent those germs from ripening 
into maturity, and seize on any pretext for nipping them in the bud, when 
the risk and expense would not be too great, and thus avoid those numer- 
ous evils which a less hardy policy would inevitably entail on our 
children. 

“ This will be called an odious policy, but odious as it may at first sight 
appear, it can easily be justified. Nations, like individuals, have a right 
to preserve their existence, and to destroy whatever may threaten that 
existence. Now, Continental nations can exist and even become power- 
ful and mighty without possessing the sovereignty of the ocean; bat for 
us this sovereignty is a sine qua non, for the moment any other power 
becomes decidedly superior to us at sea, we shall lose our political exis- 
tence, our Colonies will be lopped off, our commerce annihilated, and the 
mother country itself at last obliged to endure ali the horrors of another 
conquest. We are the only people whose political existence entirely de- 
pends ona navy. France and Russia would remain great and powerful 
without a single ship, consequently, if those powers should increase their 
respective navies beyond what the protection of their trade should require, 
we shall have reason to conclude that it can only be with the arriére 
penseée of attacking us, and shall therefore be perfectly justified in antici- 
pating the attack by a declaration of war, or in embarrassing them by fa- 
vouring any party, legiitimate or illegtimate, which may be in opposition 
to their existing Governments. 

‘* From what has been said, it is manifest that our most natural allies 
are the Germans, and our most natural enemies, or to use a less odious 
word, our natural rivals, the French and Russians. Sweden, Denmark, 
and Holland, have not sufficient resources ever to become very powerful at 
sea, but as their respective fleets would strengthen those of an adversary, 
we ought to keep on good terms with them, which will not be difficult, for 
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Holland will always be more inclined to form an alliance with England 
than with France, and the Scandinavian powers will always prefer us to 
Russia. ‘The same may be said of ‘lurkey, whose importance the public 
only began to appreciate after the Greek mania was over, and do not seem 
even now fully to appreciate it, notwithstanding all that has been lately 
written on the subject. Spain was once a great maritime power, and une 
der a good government, might become so again, but the period is far too ‘| 
remote to cause us any uncasiness, and for years to come it will be of the : | 
greatest advantage for us to have her for an ally. Our true Foreign Policy 
is consequently to form and to strengthen, by every means in our power, a 
bond of union among all the remaining European states, against France and | 
Russia, a task which would not be so difficult as it may at first view | 
appear, for it fortunately happens that the (rue interests of the greater part 
of these States would be promoted by such a league.”’—pp. 9—11. 

‘There is certainly a great deal of truth and wisdom contained in 
these views, although the author already evidently begins to disclose 
the doctrine that expediency and selfishness form the groundwork 
and principles of a nation’s foreign policy, rather than justice or 
alliances formed on reciprocal interests, which, to be permanent, 
must, as before hinted, be pure and honest. 

We ere of opinion that the world, especially the civilized world, 
is rapidly approaching a much higher state of improvement in all 
its social and political relations than it has ever formerly attained. 
The sciences of physics, and morals, in the widest sense of the terms, 
seem to be gaining a new elevation, and to be rapidly introducing 
new modes of thinking and working even in the every-day details 
| of individual life—of families, communities, and empires. [f all 
this be true, surely some more worthy motives and principles must 
guide sach parties in their intercourse with one another than those ° 
which are purely selfish ; and therefore the seizing on any pretext, 
be it just or unjust, for nipping in the bud the increasing power of 
a neighbouring nation, cannot further the great ameliorations con- 
templated by us, as about to take place among the nations of the 
world. Surely there is an authority and power, which a people may | 
maintain, founded upon the great rules of political, as well as social 
morality, which the Ruler of the Universe will countenance, and of 
which mankind stand more in awe than of the sword. 

Our author proceeds in his endeavour to awaken England to the 
danger of her relying upon any alliance with France, which, he says, 
can never be of more than temporary utility tous. His argument 
rests entirely upon the selfish views which regulate the conduct of 
individuals and of nations. He even questions whether a war with 
France would not have been better for this country than the quasi- 
alliance which has existed for the last five years. It cannot be 
denied that selfish and exclusive interests in most cases sway the | 
conduct of human beings ; but is this a reason why such motives | 
should be systematically recommended and acted upon?. Again, 
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as to the comparative advantages of peace and war—what sort of 
principle is it that can lead a writer on human policy to regard the 
evils of the latter as only affecting the nation to which he himself 
belongs? He says a ‘* war would probably have been better for 
England” than peace with France! Would it have been to the 
honour of England to have broken this peace during the last five 
years ‘—would it have been conducive to her domestic happiness ?— 
would it have been for the welfare of the civilized world? Let our 
readers reply. 

But according to our author’s views, and certainly agreeably to 
the opinions of almost all who have paid any attention to such mat- 
ters, it is Russia that is our most powerful rival, and our greatest 
natural enemy. Nor is her gigantic progress, her secret designs, 
or her whole system of foreign policy now hid from close observers. 
The writer before us, however, provides against being thought a 
stigmatizer of Russian policy, or calling it perfidious. Even on the 
subject of Poland and the Poles, he says :— 


‘‘It may also do well enough in a dinner speech to stigmatize the 
Emperor Nicolas as a barbarian, an autocratic despot, and so forth, and 
may often answer party purposes to make use of such abusive epithets ; 
but in the mouth of a statesman they are ridiculous, for he at least ought 
to know that Nicolas, as Emperor of Russia, cannot act otherwise than 
he does without sacrificing the true interests of his country. For if it be 
our interest to see Poland a free and independant kingdom, it is equally 
the interest of the Czar to destroy its independence by transforming it 
into a Russian Province, and thus rendering it as subservient to his will 
as any other Province of his vast Empire. It is therefore quite natural 
that he should treat the Poles as a conquered people; and however harsh 
that treatment may be, it will meet with the unanimous approbation of 
his Russian subjects; an approbation which, no doubt, makes him per- 
fectly indifferent to any thing which foreign writers may be pleased to 
declaim on the subject. 

“ Far beitfrom me to attempt to palliate the cruelties which the Russians 
have been guilty of in Poland. I abhor those cruelties, perhaps, equally 
as much as these who expatiate so largely on them; and though | am con- 
vinced that they have been greatly exaggerated for party purposes, still 
deeds have been done, which can only be justified by admitting a very 
dangerous principle, a principle which, if generally admitted, might be 
alleged in justification of every crime, both public and private, and there- 
fore if admitted at all, ought never to be acted upon by statesmen, except 
with great restrictions. ‘he principle is this—that the governments of 
this world are analogous to that of the Supreme Being, who pervades the 
universe, and are therefore authorized in producing a partial evil to effect 
a permanent good. Now, if Russian statesmen admit this principle, and 
act upon it with honest intentions, the crimes committed in Poland ought 
only to be ascribed to an error in judgment, and not to any inherent love 
of cruelty. We must not forget too, that our policy in regard to Ireland 
has been precisely the same as that which Russia has adopted in regard to 
Poland. We acquired possession of Ireland, as the Russians did of Poland, 
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by taking advantage of party dissensions. The Irish, like the Poles, 
frequently rebelled ; after one of these rebellions we resolved to make them 
Englishmen and Protestants, as Russia seems equally resolved so make the 
Poles members of the Greek Church, and Russians; but the Irish clung 
to the language and the faith of their forefathers, and we drove them from 
house and home with the savage cry, ‘ to Hell or Connaught,’ much in 
the same way as the Russians are now driving the Polish recusants to the 
wilds of Siberia. When our journalists abuse the Russians, they ought 
to bear in mind that our conduct in regard to Ireland renders it very easy 
for them to recriminate; this consideration would, perhaps, tend to mode- 
rate the acerbity of their language, and give them a more impartial view 
of the subject.”—pp. 21—23. 

We look upon the doctrines contained in the above extract as 
most dangerous and inconsistent. But not to forestall the criticisms 
which every clear-headed and conscientious man will readily bestow 
upon them, nor to repeat the general answer which we have pre- 
viously suggested respecting a policy which is founded upon con- 
venient expediency or base selfishness, we may ask how can Eng- 
land’s unjust treatment of Ireland authorise similar wickedness 
elsewhere ’—how can one evil cloak or excuse another ? Our author’s 
justification of Russia as regards Poland, is this, that it was quite 
natural for the former to desire the subjugation of the latter, because 
the interests of Russia—which we must interpret by the word am- 
bition—required it. Then, at this rate, where is covetousness and 
aggrandisement to stop? ‘The answer must be, when there is 
nothing more to covet: nothing more to gain—might creating 
right. Now, what would be the condition of the world if this rule 
and these principles were constantly in operation? But the writer 
continues to argue, that if Russia had not subjugated Poland, Eng- 
land would have made the latter a strong barrier against the former, 
and rendered it a fulcrum on which to work her destruction, or at 


least greatly to affect her independency. Hence the subjugation of 


Poland was perfectly justifiable, because the Poles would always be 
dangerous neighbours. The affinity between the languages of the 
two nations, and the resemblances between their religions are urged 
as other excuses and motives for conquering Poland. And here our 
Michiavelli is himself again. 


“If Russian statesmen be thoroughly convinced that the task of com- 
pelling the Poles to adopt their language and religion is one which only 
requires a little perseverance to accomplish (a conviction which I am, 
however, far from partaking,) we ought not to blame them for making the 
attempt. Such attempts, however, are political experiments of too dan- 
gerous a nature to be often repeated, and ought never to be undertaken 
without mature deliberation and the greatest chance of success. If within 
a due period such a compulsory system should not prove successful, it 
ought to be abandoned, and one directly the reverse be adopted. The 
inhabitants of a conquered country, in a word, ought either to be disna- 
tionalized or conciliated—there is no medium. They must either be come 
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pelled to adopt the language, religicn, laws, and institutions of the 
conquerors, in order that the posterity of both may form but one people, 
or they must be left in possession of these characteristics of nationality 
and be made the confederates of the conquerors, who ought to strive, by a 
system of mutual concessions, to render the union as intimate as dissimilar 
nationalities will allow. Conquerors cannot be blamed for first trying the 
harsher system, as it is capable of producing a much greater good than the 
other, but it will require statesmen of no ordinary capacity to carry on 
such a system, and especially to judge when it ought to be abandoned and 
the milder one adopted. ‘This is what our statesmen have failed in, they 
have kept up a system capable of producing good if successful within a 
limited period, far beyond the term which ought to have been assigned for 
its operation; the consequence has been that they have neither disnationa- 
lized nor conciliated the Irish, but only produced general misery and 
discontent, which now renders the one impossible and the other extremely 
difficult. 

~ “ The experiment which Russia is now making in Poland has, however, 
much greater chances of success than those which have proved so fruitless 
to us—the languages and religions of the two countries being more 
analogous than thuse of England and Ireland. ‘The Irish and English 
languages belong to two different families; the Irish to the Celtic, the 
English to the ‘leutonic—families which have little or no analogy, whereas 
both Russian and Polish belong to the same Slavonic family, and are as 
nearly allied as High and Low German or Italian and Spanish. The 
difference between the Greek and the Roman Catholic Church is also much 
less than between the latter and the Church of England. The attempt 
has, therefore, more chances of success than ours had, and I-am afraid 
will eventually succeed, except the Poles meet with that assistance which 
England, if she has the least regard for her own interests, ought to render 
them ere it be too late.”—pp. 28—30. 


Every thing here is put upon a questionable, or an odious ground, 
which, if universally adopted and perpetuated, would render the 
world a theatre of contention and cruelty over all its provinces, to 
the uprooting of every generous and enlightened principle. But 
whatever Louis Philippe or Nicholas and his serfs may do, let England 
and France hail and exemplify a higher principle, analogous to that 
adopted by the Governor of the Universe, whose example our author 
has quoted—that principle being to secure the greatest good for the 
many. 

yo author’s urgency upon England to succour the Poles is not 
grounded upon the consideration that these unfortunate but brave 
people should be benefited, but because England would, through 
their independence, be secure, and Russia checked. ‘These are the 
reasons assigned for the recommended game of rivalship, in which 
we do not discover those principles of mutual interest of a permanent 
character, spoken of towards the beginning of the pamphlet. But 
not longer to remark upon these principles, let us follow the writer 
in his glance at the future mightiness of Russia, compared with that 
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of England, in which he chalks the whole with the confidence and 
steady hand of an engineer. 


“ What Russia requires now, and will require for years to come, is not 
liberty according to our acceptation of the word, but a strong autocratic 
rovernment, capable of harmonizing the discordant eléments of her popu- 
lation, and directing their united energies tv the accomplishment of a vast 
design—the design “of rendering Russia the first power on earth, both by 
land and sea. ‘This design was first conceived by the master-mind of 
Peter the Great, when he transformed his Asiatic Empire into a European 
one, by connecting it with the Baltic and Black Sea, and the vast plan 
which he then chalked out has been filled up by his successors with admi- 
rable skill and perseverance, especially by Catherine, Alexander, and the 
present enlightened monarch. If we take a rapid survey of the Russian 
Empire we shall find that the greater part of this design has been accom- 
plished and a treble power acquired to realise the rest. Russia has now 
an uninterrupted dominion from the shores of the Baltic to the British 
possessions in America, from the Frozen Ocean to the frontiers of the 
Chinese Empire and the States of Central Asia—an immense extent of 
contiguous territory, peopled by 60 millions of inhabitants, 50 millions of 
whom belong to the same Slavonic race, and may in time become as homo- 
geneous a people as the French or English. ‘This contiguity of territory 
is also a great advantage which Russia has over us. Her conquests have 
proceeded from a centre, and have been carried on in unbroken line over 
one-third of the globe ; ours on the contrary have proceeded from different 
points, and are consequently scattered over every part of its surface. 
Russian conquests appear as the natural development of a great people, 
whose innate energies have been gradually expanded by the vivifyi ing force 
of presiding intellect, while our conquests and colonies seem owing to 
mere chance—which in fact they really are—andappear as so many planets 
hurled, in a convulsion of nature, from a central sun, some of them at 
distances which require their parent luminary to shine with undiminished 
splendour to retain them within the sphere of her attraction 

‘‘ Russia has thus extended her empire by a series of well-concerted and 
well-executed plans. She has secured it on the west by transforming 
Poland into a province, and is now occupied in Russianizing that province, 
as fast as she possibly can, in spite of the protestations and remonstrances 
of foreign powers, which she feels herself strong enough to disregard, 
She has fortified her Asiatic frontiers, has taken the Kirghis horde (in 
1829) under her protection, and thus opened for her commerce a secure 
road to Bokhara and the Central States of Asia, over which her influence 
is predominant. Her future policy will consequently be principally direct- 
ed towards Turkey, for it is only by acquiring possession of that country 
that she can become as powerful by sea as she is now by land, and we may 
rest assured that no means will be spared by her statesmen to acquire pos- 
session, not only of Turkey, both European and Asiatic, but also of all the 
countries situated between the Black Sea and Adriatic; for their plans 
will only then be accomplished when the western frontier ‘of their empire 
shall extend in as straight a line as possible from the mouth of the Vistula 
to the mountains of Friuli, and from thence only have the sea for a boun- 
dary to the southernmost point of Greece. The Russian Empire will then 
have acquired its‘ natural limits.’ —pp. 830—33. 
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An Englishman might be frightened by this cut-and-dry represent- 
ation, were he persuaded that an empire becomes the stronger 
the more that it extends from a common centre, or that the British 
dominions at home and abroad are paltry and feeble beca.se they are 
insular and disjoined. Novel doctrines in sooth! Nevertheless, the 
author’s urgency upon England to do something more than protest 
and remonstrate, in reference to Russia, is well-timed and ably 
directed ; and whether the arguments he adduces, or the conjectures 
he deals in be sound or feasible, it is to be hoped that his voice has 
not been thrown tothe winds. But when alluding to these conjec- 
tures and those speculations which we have before characterised as 
wild and intangible, we cannot do better, in illustration of our 
designating them as such, than quote a long passage where the 
writer is endeavouring to point out what he considers to be the’ 
natural and inevitable development of the political existence of 
Russian power—that power being, as he thinks, ‘“‘ a phenomena of 


the same nature as that of the growth of a human being from infancy 
to manhood.” 


‘« The Slavonic race seems predestined to effect as great changes in the 
world, as the Greco-Italic and Teutonic races have effected. From the 
high lands of Central Asia, races of men seem to have been propelled like 
waves one after another, from the remotest ages comparatively speaking 
down to the present time. ‘The earliest traces we have of these emigra- 
tions into Europe, is that of the Finns and Celts, who at a very remote 
poriod appear to have occupied pretty nearly the whole of it. The Finns 
being in possession of the northern and eastern, and the Celts of the wes- 
tern and southern part. ‘They were followed by a race which has been 
severally denominated the Thracian, Greco-Italic, and Romanic. The 
mixture of this race witha tribe, in all probability of Semitic origin, pro- 
duced the Greeks, and with various Celtic tribes, probably also with some 
whose emigration in Europe is of a still earlier date, the Latins, Sabines, 
Samnites, Marsi, Piceni, &c. The career of this race was truly glorious, 
and is recorded in imperishable characters in the pages of history; the 
Greeks and Romans, its two noblest tribes, have filled the world with their 
renown, but the laws of nature were not changed even for them, they 
followed the natural progress of society, from barbarism to civilization, re- 
finement and decay, the conquests of the Romans engendering wealth and 
luxury, and rendering them an easy prey to the hardy sons of the North, 
the uncorrupted Teutons, who at a much earlier period had replaced the 
Celts and the Finns in the present countries of Germany and Scandinavia. 
The fusion of these two races gave rise, as is well known, to most of the 
modern nations of Europe. The Germans, Dutch, Danes, and Swedes, 
may be said to be of the pure Teutonic race, and we form a transition to 
the Teuto-Romanic, which comprises the Italians, Spaniards, Portuguese, 
French, Rhetians (in the Grisons,) and Wallachians. 

«‘The career of the Teutonic race has been and still continues to be 
very brilliant. ‘The Italians have excelled in the fine arts, and have alone 
produced a Raphael and a Michael Angelo; the Germans have explored 
the depths of science, and have proved themselves to be the most intel- 
lectual people at present in existence, while we have long been pre-eminent 

n the practical affairs of life and have carried the useful arts to the high - 
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est degree of perfection. But will not this career also have an end? Will 
not German philosophy degenerate into Greek sophistry, and British re. 
finement into Roman luxury? When this shall happen the destinies of 
the Teutonic race will be accomplished, and it will require to be invigora- 
ted by the fusion with a hardier and less corrupted people. The Slavonians 
seem to be held in reserve for this purpose ; they are very far from being 
barbarous it is true, still they are infinitely less advanced in refinement and 
corruption than the modern Teuton and Teuto-Romanic nations. This 
fusion will give rise to a Slavo-Teutonic race, whose career will probably 
be of shorter duration than that of the Teuto-Romanic, owing to the Slavo- 
nians being in a more advanced state of civilization than the Germanic 
tribes of the fifth century. Still it will, no doubt, be brilliant ; for the fusion 
of two different races, however corrupt they may be, invariably gives rise 
to a mixed race, infinitely superior to either of them in every quality, both 
physical and moral—and this is an admirable dispensation of Providence, 
for even supposing all mankind to be one day sunk in luxury and corrup- 
tion it would not be necessary, in order to renew the human race, that it 
should first be destroyed, a century of war would answer the purpose as 
effectually ; the different races would be mingled, and mankind completely 
regenerated. The Slavo-Teutonic race after centuries of vigour will also 
be doomed to decay, and will be invigorated in its turn bysome fresh horde 
of Asiatic barbarians. Judging the future from the past, this seems to be 
the natural course of events, and if it should be so, the increasing power of 
Russia is a sign that the Teutonic race has already attained its point of 
culmination.” —pp. 33—39. 

This is curious if not convincing ; it also proves tous, that there 
are very few questions with which our author might not grapple, 
and escape from with flying colours; for if facts and sound argu- 
ment failed, he has only to put his vaulting powers to work, and 
having thrown out a few conjectures, which his antagonists could 
neither contradict nor follow, to return again to the regular onset. 
But the result of this style of discussion, we fear, will be very in- 
sufficient or perplexing in the eyes of a British minister ; for, says 
the writer, though such a functionary should be thoroughly con- 
vinced that Russia is predestined to perform the part above de- 
scribed in the dramatic history of the world, yet this conviction 
ought not to prevent the same minister ‘“ from counteracting her 
designs.” Again, ‘‘ Whether her (Russia) progress be better for 
mankind in general, or for this and that nation in particular, has 
nothing to do with the question ; the only question which he (the 
minister) will have to consider is, whether that progress be detri- 
mental to British interests, and if so, he ought to oppose it by 
every means in his power and be ready when these interests 
are at stake to brave fate itself, convinced though he be that its 
decrees are irresistible.”’ Now this, we think, would be a severer 
trial for Lord Melbourne’s equanimity than any which a late Lord 
Chancellor has ever provided for him ; forming, in short, motives 
and grounds of legislation and political conduct that are absurdly 


unnatural, unnecessary, and impossible. 
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Throughout the remainder of the pamphlet, there 1s a great deal 
said in behalf of war as preferable to peace for this country, as re- 
spects Russia ; there are also many disheartening views to England 
brought forward, in reference to the progress and termination of 
such a war, should it really occur. ‘The author finds that British 
diplomacy is wonderfully in arrear of Russian, in many respects. 
For example— 

‘ An Englishman is not well adapted for a diplomatic agent, he has 
too many prejudices of all kinds, political, religious, and domestic, to get 
rid of, before he can gain the confidence, or acquire the friendship of 
foreigners; he is slow too in learning a foreign language, and as for 
foreign manners and customs, he would think himself lowered in the 
eyes of his prejudiced countrymen, should he deign to adopt a tittle of 
them; hence, we see Englishmen dining in Italy at six o’clock, while the 
Italians are enjoying the cool of the evening after their siesta—we see 
them when they settle in Germany anglicizing their houses with bed- 
curtains, stair-carpets, and fire-places, making them what they term quite 
comfortable, though they are obliged to shiver with cold during the 
whole winter, while their German neighbours, who are totally unac- 
quainted with such comforts, manage to keep up an equal temperature 
by means of their stoves so admirably adapted for the climate. How 
often have I seen these and a hundred other such things done by Eng- 
lishmen in foreign countries—things which in their eyes appeared quite 
natural, but which in the eves of the inhabitants seemed nearly allied to 
madness,”’—pp. 47, 48. 

Are there no germs of strength in this nationality? No secu- 
rity in the patriotism that is thus manifested ? Our readers must 
see that the writer can trifle, as well as be absurd, when over- 
charging his argument. Another great drawback alleged to the 
efficiency of our Foreign Policy, is the want of a regular army of 
agents or spies, which Russia has spread over every country, and 
transfused into every class. But would such an establishment ele- 
vate the character of England, at home or abroad? We think 
not; and surmise that the author has lost some of his native feel- 
ings and principles by remaining too long in foreign parts. Again, 
he says, that our employees abroad are most extraordinarily igno- 
rant of foreign languages, and are therefore generally incapacitated 
for the important posts they occupy. In this emergency he 
suggests a remedy— 

* T would establish, in short, a Board or Council, whose members 
should, like the judges, be conditionally appointed for life, and be select- 
ed from the most experienced and most talented men of all parties, with- 
out distinction. This Council should have the exclusive direction of our 
Foreign Policy, in the most extensive signification of the term, that is 
to say, cf our relations with foreign countries, of our Colonies, and in a 
great measure alsu of our trade and commerce, whose interests in fact 
are too identified with our Foreign Policy to be well separated from it. 
Its members should not be numerous (thirteen, including a president, 
would | think be quite sufficient), and its acts of course subject to the 
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control of Parliament, precisely in the same way as those of the present 
Foreign Secretary. For this purpose, one of its members should sit in 
the House of Lords and another in the House of Commons; they should 
have no vote, and only be permitted to answer questions or to take part 
in debates on Foreign and Colonial affairs. The other members of the 
Council should not be allowed to sit in Parliament. Lords, being mem- 
bers, might be allowed to take their seat in the House, as they would not 
willingly renounce that privilege, but they should not be permitted either 
to speak or vote; on the other hand, the Presidency of this Council 
should be inade the highest office in the state, as in fact it would be the 
most important. These, however, are points of minor importance, which 
might easily be settled, provided the main feature of the plan be found 
feasible and expedient. The grand object would be tu create a council 
of intelligent and experienced statesmen, whose duration in office and 
manner of appointment would be asufficient guarantee that our F oreign 
Policy would in future be conducted with a unity of plan and design 
totally independent of party politics, and which at the same time should 
not in the least endanger any of the fundamental principles of our Con- 
Stitution. 

“If we reflect on these things, I think that the necessity for establishing 
such a Council becomes quite evident. But there is another institution 
whose necessity is still more evident—that of a Diplomatic College. If in 
fact a Council of the kind proposed should ever be created, its first duty 
would be to demand, by its orators in Parliament, the foundation of such a 
college, fur as this Council would have the exclusive right of appointing 
ambassadors, consuls, diplomatic agents, &c., its first duty would be to ren- 
der a sufficient number of persons capable of filling such important offices. 

‘Embassies, as society is at present constituted, must necessarily be 
given to men of rank and property; but secretaries of leyation, attachés, 
consuls, and diplomatic agents, ought to be brought up to their office by a 
regular and uniform system of education, s specially adapted to the purpose. 
We expend a deal of money on a military college, merely to teach young 
men how to command a company or manceuvre a regiment, and have not as 
yet even bestowed a thought on the education of those whose office re- 
quires ten times more knowledge and instruction. In this colleze ought 
to be taught all sciences which are deemed requisite for a diplomatist, such 
as history, geography, statistics, law of nations, &c.; above all, languages. 
It ought to have professors of every civilised language spoken on the face 
of the earth, and especially of the languages of countries bordering on 
Russia. The students and candidates for office ought moreover to undergo 
the strictest examination.”’—pp. 53—56. 

We have no farther objections to state against this finely out- 
lined scheme of a Council and a College Diplomatic, than that it 
is entirely theoretic, and not likely to be put to the trial by a sober 
and practical Government. In conclusion, however, we admit, 
that the whole pamphlet proves the author to be an independent 
and ingenious thinker ; he is serious, calm, and above every sort 
of virulence ; and though we think that the principles which would 
regulate his Ioreign Policy are questionable, there can be no doubt 
of his being a sturdy patriot. 
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NOTICES. 


Art. XV.—-The Reign of Humbug: a Satire. London: Richardson. 
1836. 

Tue author, in the Preface to his Satirical Poem, says, “I trust that the 
public will receive with much indulgence this attempt to expose the wretched 
sophistry that pervades so many affairs, whether public or private, in the 
present day. I have used the term Humbug to designate this principle.” 
Now, we believe that the public so implored, never think of extending any 
indulgence of the sort, when the attempt is poor and undeserving; least of 
all is this severe tribunal to be mollified if the failure has been on the part 
of a writer, whose whole effort is to be severe, and a satirical smasher; 
because it is very naturally alleged that the said candidate for applause 
cannot demand a measure for his own personal gratification, which he has 
not meted to others; and still more, because he should know something of 
his own powers before obtruding himself upon public attention :—he should 
know that to write a satirical poem requires powers of a rare order, and no 
ordinary array of pungent thought, of smart and polished diction. 

To afford our readers an opportunity of judging of the author, we extract 
some lines from two distinct portions of the work, each of which is 
intended to hit hard a late Whig Lord Chancellor, who seems to be re- 
garded by our poet as the Hero of Humbugs, while the party to whom the 
same learned Lord has always been attached, is generally disliked and cut 
up by the satirist. 

‘«« Arise, fair visions ; lo! a court he sees, 
Where ev’ry cause is heard and judg’d with ease ; 
Bless’d court ! so quick, so easy to decide, 
For there ’tis law to hear but one sole side ; 
No knights reply, and cite, and cite again, 
Nor Sugden’s answer, just to pose one’s brain. 
Another scene salutes his closing eyes, 
A dreamy House of Lords he sees arise, 
Where railing’s logic, and abuse is wit, 
Aud chousing friends is thought a lucky hit : 
Then, as again he moves the cup to fill, 
Behold in dreams a greater wonder still :— 
He sits—could fancy paint a stranger thing ? 
And sips his claret with a smiling k—g. P 
Oh! ’tis too much; the blessed afflatus towers 
O’er all his soul, and every thought o’erpowers ; 
His falt’ring tongue for once has had its fill, 
His tawny nose just twitches, and is still.” 
* * x * * » 
“Say, shall I e’er again by many a crowd 
Be greeted by huzzas, full long and loud? 
Shall I again look wond’rous deep and big, 
And deal out wisdom from beneath a wig? &c., &c., &c.” 

We think this is poor stuff; ‘tis all on ‘‘ one sole side;” but there is too 
much mouthing for the infliction of a bite; too many repetitions, and 
senseless or feeble phrases, to allow the “ falt’ring tongue” of the reader 


to have ‘‘its fill.”’ 
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Art. XVI.—History of Southern Africa; comprising the Cape of 
Good Hope, Mauritius, Sc. By R. M. Martin. London: Mortimer. 
1836. 

Turis is the third volume of Mr. Martin’s British Colonial Library, which 

is to extend to twelve volumes, forming a neat and portable edition of his 

great Colonial work. On its first appearance we entered so fully upon the 
information contained in its several parts, as to preclude the necessity of 
any particular detail concerning them here. All along, we considered that 
it was a performance that could best be characterised by the term national, 
on account of its extent, and the ability and candour with which it was 
compiled ; as well as because it embraced and combined topics and statis- 
tics no where else to be found in a regular and condensed shape. Acheap 
but handsome edition of such a work, not only shows that in its expensive 
and original form, its merits were properly appreciated, but enables us to 
convey the useful intelligence that it is now within the reach of all ordi- 
nary readers. It is impossible to produce a more appropriate or striking 
commentary on the motto prefixed to these volumes, than the one which 

Mr. Martin has furnished for his British readers ;— 

‘“‘ Far as the breeze can bear—the billows foam— 
Survey our Empire !” 





Art. XVIIL—Memorials of Oxford. Historical and Descriptive 
Accounts of the Colleges, Halls, Churches, &c. No. XLII. Edited 
by the Rev. J. Ineram, D.D. London: Tilt. 1836. 

THE engravings in the present number of this fine work represent Oxford 

from the Abingdon road—and New Inn Hall—together with other Illus- 

trations on a smaller scale introduced into the letter-press. We have so 
often spoken in high commendation of this publication, and its fame is so 
well established, that we need only add that the number before us is equal 

in every particular to any of its predecessors. The View of Oxford is a 

beautiful picture of a beautiful subject. 





Arr. XVIII.—Statistics of the Church of England, as developed in the 
Reports of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, $c. $c. London: Wil- 
son. 1836. 

Turre is a great deal of information, though of an arid character, in this 

small pamphlet. The revenues of the Church ; the jurisdiction and incomes 

of the Bishops; the number of Cathedral and Collegiate churches ; and a 

List of Church Dignitaries, with the several preferments held by each, and 

their total net income, are stated particularly. Upon these, and the Church 

Reform Bill, strong observations of a Radical tendency are expressed. The 

concluding paragraph will save us the trouble of any farther explanation 

of the character of these observations. ‘‘ In conclusion, we have,” says 
the writer, “ only to remark, that our own opinions on church reform are 
very brief and very decided. Abolish it altogether. In the present state 
of religions divisions in the three kingdoms, there is not, nor can there be, 

a national worship; and any prolonged attempt compulsorily to maintain 

one, must be a source of endless disturbance to the State, and of strife and 

agitation among the people. This is the only panacea for religious peace, 
the best peace of all, as religious wars are the worst. Next tono church, 
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or the ‘ voluntary principle,’ we prefer the Scotch church; and if we are 
to maintain one, let it be on that plan, and every parish have its resident 
minister, respectably paid, moral, and educated. As to those who prefer 
an array of bishops, deans, and prebendaries, let them have a titular 
hierarchy, as before hinted; it is a mere matter of opinion, of doctrine that 
concerns only themselves, and it is fair they s3ould pay for its indulgence.”’ 

There will be very different opinions entertained respecting these views 
by different parties; nor need we ne to reconcile them. 
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ArT. XIX. sat Nautical Economy: or Fa "eCus: ‘le Recollections of Events 
during the Last War. By a Sailor, politely called by the Officers of 
the Navy, Jack Nasty-face. London: Robinson. 1836. 

TuHovGH this volume he the production of one who was, in his early years, 

a common sailor, and though it bear a nasty title, nevertheless it is credit- 

able to the author, and far superior to what very many of those who nick- 

named him could produce. It is dedicated to the Brave ars of Old 

England. and is evidently a faithful picture and account of what the author 

saw and experienced—a picture which, we believe, is more forbidding in 

various parts, than the present state of our navy will generally warrant. 

But that farther reforms are required in the service, cannot be doubted, as 

the information contained in these pages amply shows. 

As a specimen of Jack’s truth and manner, we quote his account of 
preparing for the Battle of ‘Trafalgar, as it was conducted in his ship. 
“ During this time,” says he, “ each ship was making the usual prepara- 
tions, such as breaking away the captain and officers’ cabins, and sending 
all the lumber below—the doctors, parson, purser, and loblolly men, were 
also busy, getting the medicine chests and bandages out; and sails pre- 
pared for the wounded to be placed on, that they might be dressed in 
rotation,as they were taken down to the after cock- -pit. In such a bust- 
ling, and it may be said, trying as well as serious time, it is curious to 
notice the different dispositions of the British sailor. Some would be 
offering a guinea for a glass of grog, whilst others were making a sort of 
mutual verbal will, such as, if one of Johnny Crabeau’s shots (a term 
given to the French) knocks my head off, you will take all my effects; 
and if you are killed, and I am not, why, I will have yours, and this is 
generally agreed to. During this momentous preparation, the human 
mind had ample time for meditation and conjecture, for it was evident 
that the fate of Englana rested on this battle ; therefore well might Lord 
Nelson make the signal, ‘England expects each man will do his duty,’ ” 

In a note, in reference to this memorable signal, the author says that 
these were the precise terms in which it was expressed, and not * England 
expects every man to do his duty.” 





Art. XX.—Hella, and other Poems. By Mrs. Grorce Lenox Conyne- 
HAM, author of * The Dream.”’ London: Churton. 1J836. 


Turse poems are of nocommon order. A rich but chastened fancy—a 
graceful and classic taste—and a harmonious versification, though varied 
and diversified as if with a youthful Sportiveness, distinguish them greatly, 
when compared with the imitations of the small ware, in the shape of the 
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Muse’s efforts, which we are, now-a-days, with few exceptions, doomed to 
notice. Mrs. G, L. Conyngham has drank deep at a Grecian well of un- 
defiled feeling and song, and in dedicating these pieces to a child on her 
eighth birth-day, has provided a beautiful and valuable memorial of affection, 
which, when the author and giver may be gone, can never fail to breathe 
her language and her sentiments. 

As a specimen, we extract ‘“ The Fulfilment of a Father’s Hope,” not 
because it is the most happy of these poems, but because its shortness suits 
the space we can afford for an extract. The verses are an amplification of 
a thought borrowed from Isocrates. 

‘¢ There was a father who with joy had seen 
His son grow up to manhood. Hope had been 
For ever busy with him, to foretell 
The glorious future of the boy he loved so well. 


“The time arrived when he should send him out 
To try the great world. Hope still stirred about 
His breast: her whispered promise made him strong 
To part with what had been his light of love so long. 


‘«* Go forth my son!’ the sanguine father cried, 
‘Go forth! and be, as heretofore, my pride. 


Meet danger boldly, if it cross thy way ; 
Nor let it turn thy steps from honour’s path astray. 


***« Remember always that a hero’s death 
Is worth eternity of coward breath : 
Fear not the loss of treasures which are prized 
By common men ; fear not-—except to live despised.’ 


‘ Years passed before that father saw again 
His soldier son :—he saw him lifeless then : 
But Victory’s wreath was on his pallid brow. 
The old man gasped out—‘ God! I die contented now.’ ” 


— ee 





Art. XXI.—Historia Economico-politica y stadistica dela Isla de 
Cuba 6 sea de sus Progresos en la Poblacion, la Agricultura, el Comercio 
y las Rentas. Por Don Ramon ve xa Saera, Director del Jardin Bo- 
tanico de la Habana y Catedratico de Botanico-Agricola; Botanico 
Honsrario de S. M.; Corresponsal del Real Jardin de Madrid y del 
Museo Real de Ciencias de Paris; Miembro de la Real Academia Me. 
dica Matritense, de las Medico-quirurgicas y Economicas, de Cadiz y 
de Murcia, &c. &c. Habana, 4to, pp. 386. 

An Economico-political and Statistical History of the Island of Cuba; or 
Sketch of its Progress in Population, Agriculture, Commerce and Reve- 


nue. By Don Ramon DE LA Sagra, Director of the Botanic Garden at 


the Habana, &c. 
Tus work, with which we have been lately favoured by the intelligent 


author, contains materials of a very valuable nature. The first chapter 
consists of statistical details, which are interesting to the philosophic ob- 
server of his species, who wishes to be acquainted with the influence of 


physical agents upon man, 


VOL. 111, (1856) No. 1. L 
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On casting our eyes over some of the tables touching the movement of 
the population at the Havana, we find some anomalies not easy of expla- 
nation. In the following, for example, which is compiled from estimates 
made by M. Prevost, of Geneva, with the addition of the author’s obser- 
vations at the Havana, we observe, that in this city alone, the proportion 
of the males amongst the illegitimate children is less than that of the fe- 
males. Granting that the procreation of males requires more vigour on 
the part of the parents, the whole table, it will be observed, is strongly in 
favour of wedlock. It is an old idea, that bastards have more metal and 
corporeal vigour than children born in wedlock, and Shakespeare, em- 
bodying the idea of the times, makes Edmund say— 

“Why brand they us 
With base? with baseness? bastardy? base? base ? 
Who, in the lusty stealth of nature, take 
More composition and fierce quality 
Than doth, within a dull, stale, tired bed, 
Go to the creating a whole tribe of fops, 
Got ’tween sleep and wake.” 

It has been attempted of late, also, to show that in animals the corpo- 
real vigour of the parents has much to do with the future sex; and M. 
Giron de Bassaringue, from his experiments, affirms, that very young, 
and consequently feebler, rams beget a larger proportion of females, and 
the older and more vigorous, of males. He asserts, however, that fe- 
males commonly predominate amongst animals that live in a state of po- 
lygamy, and the same fact, it is affirmed, has been observed in Turkey 
and Persia, in our own species. This may partly explain the reason why 
the males predominate over the females in greater proportion in legiti- 
macy than in illegitimacy, although it does not appear to us sufficient 
to account forthe whole difference. The estimates are decidedly unfa- 
vourable to the old notion respecting the bastard, to which we have re- 
ferred. 

It has been a common topic of remark, that, in every climate, certain 
months are more favourable for conception than others, Yet, when we 
inquire into the matter, we find it extremely difficult to deduce any satis- 
factory theory. Raymond, of Marseilles, Burns, of Glasgow, and the 
authors of the statistical inquiry, published some years ago in Sweden. 
favour the idea that in those countries women conceive more readily in 
autumn ; yet M. Villerme, of Paris, from an estimate founded on eight 
years’ observation i in France, comprising 7°651:437 births, makes the ra- 
tio ef conceptions as follows :—May, June, April, July, February, March, 
and December, January, August, November, September, and October; 
and in the United States, Dr. Governeur Emerson found that the greatest 
number of conceptions in Philadelphia, from observations of ten years, 
ending in 1830, are in April, January, and May; the least in October, 
August, and September—results which would seem to set all theory at 
defiance, as it is impossible to conceive that influences of season can be 
the same, or so nearly the same, as regards the point in question, in May 
asin January. 

At the Havana, according to our author, the monthly number of births 
amongst the white population, during a period of five years—from 1825 
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to 1829, inclusive—was in the following order :—October, September, 
November, December, August, January, March, and February. Fe- 
bruary, January, March, and April, were, therefore, the most frequent 
months for conception with the whites; June, July, May, and September, 
the least so. By taking the white and the coloured population—for a 
difference is here, again, found to exist—the months of February, Janu- 
ary, April, December, March, and November, are shown to be most fa- 
vourable to conception; June, July, August, October, September, and 
May, the least so; whence M. de la Sagra infers, that the cool months 
favour conception most, and the warm least. 

The greatest mortality at the Havana, is in the months of May, June, 
July, August, and September, the period at which the yellow fever ( fiebre 
amartlla) prevails. 

The proportionate mortality in 100 individuals amongst the whites, is 
55°] males to 44:9 females; amongst the people of colour, 51:2 males to 
48-8 females; whilst the proportion of the sexes born in 100, is 50°5 
to 49:5 females amongst the whites; and 51°4 males to 48°6 females, 
amongst the people of colour. It would seem, consequently, that the 
mortality, amongst the males of the white variety of our species, is much 
greater than amongst the females; and that, in the coloured population, 
the ratio of mortality is nearly equal to that of the births in both sexes 
(p. 44). The disproportion of deaths amongst the whites, M. de la Sagra 
attributes to the yellow fever, which destroys more men than women. In 
Paris, where the whole number of deaths was, in 1828, 24°299, the pro- 
portion of males to females was 1 to 11°250. 

The following table, framed from data afforded by M. de la Sagra, in- 
dicates the mortality at different ages, amongst the different classes of the 
population. 

PROPORTION IN 100 cASsEs. 


AGE. Whites. Blacks. 
From birth to 10 years.. 46 .. 41 
De Ot OP seeews 5 - 15 
Se Se Ge weccece EU oi 18 
30 to 40 cececce 8 ae 9 
Gee BO é&é-6u«< 8 7 
50. to GD ccccese 6 4 
Dee PO dsanes 6 3 
7 ee SS cécse ° 5 2 
Bek OP séiadcs er ws 07 
DOGG sccues aa 02 


It would appear from this table, that, at the Havana, more whites than 
blacks die, of all ages, with the exception gf those comprised between 10 
and 50. From 70 to 20 the mortality is three times greater amongst the 
latter than the former. The months of January, February, and March, 
are most fatal to children: those of July and August to youth, and those 
of June and August to the aged. ‘This, at least, applies to the whites; 
and it is applicable to the coloured population, except as regards the aged, 
to whom the mouths of November, December, and January are the most 
fatal. 

The deaths during the early days of infancy are frightfully numerous. 
In the few years recorded, they were as follows :— 
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Whites*. Blacks. 
From birth to the 7th day, inclusive .. 19 percent. 24 
From 7 daysto l month .......... 10 “ 9 
I oe ec eee oe i 4 
From 2 months to3 .......... ao 4 
Prom 3 months to 1 year .......... 24 = « 23 
DE OE cc cece cs eee wee 19 
EERE Henne Seer 13.“ 17 


The great mortality during the first seven days, is caused by the twismus 
nascentium, appropriately termed by the Spaniards, mal de los siete dias~ 
** disease of seven days.” The greater mortality amongst the black chil- 
dren, is, duubtless, owing to the want of due attention to their comforts, 
and to their greater exposure to atmospheric vicissitudes. The mortality 
under one year of age, compared with the whole mortality, is, at the Ha- 
vana, about | in 31. 

The researches of Villermé and Milne Edwards, in France, and of T're- 
visan, in Italy, exhibit, that in those countries the influence of depressed 
temperature has much to do with the number of deaths in early infancy. 
They found that of 100 children born in the months of December, January 
and February, 66 died in the first month; that of 100 born in the spring 
48 survived the first year; whilst of 100 born in the summer, 83 lived 
more than a year. 

The deductions of these gentlemen regarding European countries would 
not apply to the Havana, in which, during the first two years, the cholera 
infantum, a disease manifestly connected with elevated temperature, is so 
destructive. Amongst the white, at the Havana, the monthly difference 
is not great; and, as respects the coloured population, the months of June, 
March, and February, months differing essentially from each other, exceed 


the rest. 
THERE DIED IN THE FIRST 


OF THOSE BORN IN MONTH OF EXISTENCE. 
Whites. Blacks. 
iis aii va 5: eee Re Set 11 “4 17 
Per er ee peeks 12 a 19 
a re ee 11 a 24 
ee eee eee ee 14 — 16 
SD ha nbn oces 4 he id KER ES 10 - 17 
A a I a ef E 12 ed 26 
CS nays aka es oe Oe een 1] ‘ 15 
EEE G'e6.en5 +0 ps ps e0baes 13 - 15 
I Gree oleae Ces We 13 ¥. 16 
BPC do bid Vechs sc odes ve 10 £% 15 
Novetiwer .6  U 13 Be 17 
December °°... 10 14 


‘The mortality amongst the white population at the Havana, isestimated, 
by the author, at 1 in 25; amongst the coloured 1 in 20; the mean being 


1 in 22°6. 





——— eee 





* Not of the whole number of deaths, but of the deaths in the first ten 
years. 
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